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PREFACE 


One of the most perplexing problems faced by most con- 
cerns in connection with industrial relations is the deter- 
mination of an equitable basis for the distribution of the 
amount of money available for wages and salaries. Hear- 
ings before the War Labor Board during the war clearly 
indicated that a large proportion of individual companies 
have no systematic policies or procedures to cope with this 
situation. However, during past years, through the efforts 
of a few leading consultants, trade associations, and private 
concerns, sound plans for wage and salary determination 
and administration have been developed, installed, and 
effectively utilized to assist both labor and management. 

The sole purpose of this book is to analyze the major 
types of plans currently utilized for this purpose, to discuss 
the questions of policy that must be settled before embark- 
ing on a program, and to present the procedural aspects of 
at least one sound plan in sufficient detail to facilitate its 
adoption by any concern desirous of so doing. 

It should be pointed out, however, that no program of 
this nature can be installed in a vacuum. Various aspects 
of legislation, collective bargaining, and internal wage 
relationships must be considered prior to the installation 
of any program. The provisions of local, state, ancl 
national legislation pertaining to wages, such as the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act, should be 
checked to assure compliance. If the employees of a 
concern are represented by a recognized bargaining agent, 
the provisions of the labor agreement must be considered 
and the program sold to the employees and their representa- 
tives. Finally, the probable internal effects of the installa- 
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tion should be carefully analyzed on a strictly factual basis 
before the program is placed in. effect. 

In compiling this book the authors have drawn heavily 
on the works of many leading consultants, trade associa- 
tions, research organizations, and specific industrial or 
commercial concerns and greatly appreciate their permis- 
sion to use this material. In addition, thanks are extended 
to Virginia E. Adler and Joan Taylor for assisting in the 
typing of the manuscript. 

Needless to say, the viewpoints expressed herein are 
solely those of the authors and do not necessarily represent 
the policies or procedures of their company. 

Richard C. Smyth. 

Matthew J. Murphy. 

Bamkmobe, Md., 

April , 1046. 
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CHAPTER I 


PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Monetary income is the most important phase of the 
employee-employer relationship . As prerequisites to sound 
industrial relations, the individual employee (1) should 
receive an absolute amount of income sufficient to sustain 
him and his dependents adequately and (2) should feel 
generally satisfied with the relationship between his income 
and the incomes of other persons performing the same class 
of work in the concern and in the community or industry. 

The absolute amounts of money available within any 
firm for distribution as wages and salaries during any given 
period of time are influenced by many factors, prominent 
among which are the following: 

1. The general economic conditions prevailing in the 
country (or area) 

2. The amount and per cent of profit of the concern 

3. The customs of the concern or industry 

4. Legislation, especially as affecting wages and hours 

5. Taxation 

6. Collective bargaining 

Although the foregoing are vitally important as deter- 
miners of general wage and salary levels, it is not within 
the province of a treatment of wage and salary determina- 
tion and administration to attempt to analyze or determine 
ways and means of increasing or decreasing the absolute 
amount of money that is available for distribution. On 
the contrary, the primary objective of such a program is to 
ensure the equitable distribution of what is available as a 
result of the operation of the items previously mentioned. 
To put it more specifically, the program has the objective 
of seeing that each employee is equitably compensated for 

8 
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the service he renders to the organization on the basis of 

1. The nature of the work performed 

2. The current competitive value of that type of work 
in the co mmu nity or in the industry 

3. The effectiveness with which the work is performed 

Broadly speaking, the first two of these objectives are 

closely related to job evaluation while the third is essentially 
synonymous with merit rating. However, all three objec- 
tives are intimate parts of a unified whole and should be 
considered in relation to one another since jointly they 
constitute the crux of any firm’s program of wage and 
salary determination and administration. 

Importance 

Industry is vitally concerned with control' — of costs, 
production, materials, etc. Time study, for example, pro- 
vides data for the control of costs and may in addition 
provide the basis for stimulating production through the 
application of wage incentives (another form of control). 
Cost accounting provides a system or method for the 
analysis of operating expense, which in turn makes it 
possible to keep the various phases of a business equitably 
functioning within predetermined (budgeted) limits. In a 
sense, job evaluation and merit rating, since they provide 
a type of control mechanism that fulfills a generally similar 
function, are the cost accounting and time study of wage 
and salary determination and administration. 

It is unfortunate that even today many industrial 
organizations have no systematic controls which permit the 
equitable distribution of the sums of money available for 
wages and salaries. Consequently, disproportionate varia- 
tions exist between the rates of pay of employees working 
on the same job either within the same concern or between 
concerns in the same neighborhood or industry. One 
example is cited by C. Canby Balderston 1 in which rates 

1 C. Cxnby Baidbrbton, “Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis and 
Evaluation)' p, 4, Monograph No, 4, Industrial Relations Counselor^, Inc , 
New York, 1943. 
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of pay for work of similar difficulty varied, so widely that 
the most liberally paid employee received as much as two 
and occasionally three times the lowest salary paid for the 
same grade of work (all in one concern). In another 
instance it was found that 1 “ . . . the rates on one job 
evaluated at 495 points ranged from 62 cents to $1.05 for 
the 21 employees. On the other hand, a job of comparable 
difficulty (498 evaluation points) paying the same minimum 
had a top rate of only 78 cents among the 24 employees.” 

Conditions such as the above, when they exist, become 
well known to the employees working in the concern 
involved. It is clearly impossible to justify such an obvious 
lack of consistency and logic and consequently widespread 
employee dissatisfaction results. Actually, in terms of 
power to generate dissatisfaction and contention, the 
absolute amount of an employee’s income is not so impor- 
tant as the relative amount, i.e., the relationship between 
the employee’s wage and the wage received by others per- 
forming the same class of work either in the same concern 
or elsewhere in the community. 

The following 2 is a particularly cogently phrased state- 
ment of this problem, for the reason that it comes from 
representatives of labor who have seen the impact of the 
problem on their own affairs as well as on management’s: 

Wage inequalities are as old as modem industry itself. The 
complete absence of a rational foundation for the wage structure; 
the unrestricted freedom of foremen to say to one of thoir 
employees, “I’ll give you a nickel raise if you don’t tell anyone 
else” ; the subversion of the rewai dmg-employees-f or-merit policy 
into a seething system of shop politics; and the several other 
practices contributing to wage inequalities have made them the 
serious problem that they are today. Management is finding 

1 Robert D, Gray, "Systematic Wage Administration in the Southern 
California Aircraft Industry,” p 4, Monograph Ho. 7, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc,, New York, 1943, 

* C S. Golden and H J Ruttenbbbo, "The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy," p 170, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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them expensive to solve, and anions are finding them difficult, 
to handle. 

Nature and Scope of a Program of Wage and Salary 
Determination and Administration 

In order to establish a wage structure on a sound basis 
it is necessary io lay out a complete program and to cor- 
relate each phase with the over-all plan. Little is accom- 
plished by setting up only part of a program or by attacking 
the problem, in a piecemeal fashion. Basically, the estab- 
lishment of an effective program involves the following 
phases : 

1. Orientation. — This consists mainly of becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the theory and history of job evalua- 
tion, with special emphasis on the various types of plan 
available for use. This is essential if naive and unnecessary 
errors are to be avoided. 

2. Designing the Job-evaluation Plan.— Once the back- 
ground information has been acquired, it is possible to 
proceed to a consideration of the specific plan to be used 
for the appraisal of each job as to its relative difficulty 
and responsibility, which is the essence of job evaluation. 
The very first thing that should be done is to determine 
what general classes of jobs are to be covered by the plan 
since the plan must be adapted to the conditions prevailing 
in the firm using it. The type of plan to be used must then, 
be determined, and a plan must either be designed or be 
borrowed from some outside source and modified as 
required. 

3. Job Descriptions. — A definition or description in some 
detail must be prepared for each job existing in the concern. 

4. Installing the Job-evaluation Plan.' — All the jobs 
described should be evaluated according to the plan and 
whatever accompanying procedures were established at the 
time it was designed, 

5. ' Classifying the Employees. — This consists of deter- 
mining which job title should be applied to each employee. 
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It can be done prior to the actual evaluation of the jobs 
or even without ever evaluating the jobs, but it is useful 
and logical primarily when done directly in conjunction 
with the evaluation, 

6. Making a Labor-market Wage Survey. — When the 
jobs have been described and evaluated and all the employ- 
ees have boon properly classified, the next problem becomes 
that of comparing the rates or salaries paid by the com- 
pany with those paid for the same jobs by other companies 
in the community or in the balance of the industry. This 
is desirable, as has already been mentioned, because the 
relative wage or salary rates paid should be given duo 
weight in arriving at a decision as to the most equitable 
rate structure for the firm. 

7. Determining the Wage or Salary Scales.— -Setting the 
results of the labor-market wage survey against the exist- 
ing wage or salary scales within the firm provides the basis 
for final decisions as to what the precise nature of the 
company’s scale or scales shall be. 

8. Maintaining the Job-evaluation Plan. — Once the jobs 
have been “priced,” the difficult and important task of 
maintaining the plan should be carried on as a continuing 
activity. New jobs should be evaluated as they are cre- 
ated, old jobs reevaluated as they change, employee classi- 
fications “policed” for accuracy, and wage surveys made 
from time to time to check the wage structure. 

9. Determining Wage-administration Policies and Pro- 
cedures. — Coincidentally with all of the foregoing, many 
very significant questions as to policy and procedure should 
be resolved and given formal expression. For example, 
rules and regulations should be set up and effectuated 
pertaining to the amount and frequency of rate or salary 
increases, the conditions under which promotions, demo- 
tions, or transfers may occur, and the like. 

10. Merit Rating. — In addition to the above-mentioned 
items, a procedure should be established for the appraisal 
of the relative worth 6f each employee to the organization 
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contacts every effort should be made to meet and to counter 
successfully all evidences of negative reaction. After a 
definite plan has been set up and after basic policies have 
been determined, similar "sales” and educational contacts 
should be made once again so as to explain thoroughly 
just what is required and why. Needless to say, the job- 
evaluation and merit-rating plans and all significant pro- 
cedures and policies of which management needs to be 
aware should be put in writing and distributed after 
approval by top management. 

During the process recommended above, it is inevitable 
that a high degree of realistic common sense will be required, 
especially if the firm has lacked a formal program in the 
past. It must be understood that habits and customs of 
many years’ duration cannot always be altered at a 
moment’s notice, nor will a firm necessarily desire to alter 
certain of its existing practices radically, merely because 
they do not tie in with the program. Compromises 
undoubtedly must be made, but this should be considered 
as part of the job of setting up a tailor-made program for 
the individual firm. 

In addition, the support of the employees affected by the 
plan and of their representatives must be secured if the 
plan is successfully to avoid bogging down in countless 
petty differences and grievances. 

Although the development, installation, and mainte- 
nance of an adequate and successful program of wage and 
salary determination and administration are difficult to 
accomplish, the benefits to be derived by both management 
and labor in terms of harmonious industrial relations make 
the venture well worth while. 



CHAPTER XI 


RANKING AND GRADING METHODS 
OF JOB EVALUATION 


Introduction 

The job-evaluation plan finally selected by any concern 
will become the heart of its program of wage and salary 
determination and administration. Consequently, before 
selecting any given plan for any specific concern, all the 
basic types of plan available should be carefully reviewed 
in order to determine the one that is best suited to the 
needs of the company in question. It should be recognized 
at the outset that job evaluation is not a panacea for all 
industrial ills but simply a systematic and orderly process 
for determining the relative difficulty and responsibility 
of the different jobs in any concern. 

Formal job-evaluation plans of one type or another have 
been seriously used for over 25 years. 1 During this time 
the various plans have been considerably refined and new 
and successful ones have been developed. At present job 
evaluation is as accepted and as significant in the field of 
management as are time study and wage incentives. A 
recent survey 2 indicated that 36 out of 51 well-known con- 
cerns (70.6 per cent) were using a job-evaluation plan. 

All job-evaluation plans in use today fall into one of 
four basic categories: (1) the ranking method, (2) the 
grading method, (3) the factor-comparison method, and 
(4) the point method. 

1 C. Caubt Baujerston, “Wage Setting Based on Jot Analysis and 
Evaluation," pp. 11, 12, Monograph No. 4, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Ino., New York, 15)43. 

8 R. C. Smyth and M. J. Murphy, How Industry Is Using Time Study 
and Incentives, Factory Management and Maintenance , vol. 103, No. 1, 
January, 1943, 
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The Ranking Method 

The ranking method of job evaluation was the earliest 
method used. 1 In this method a committee is asked to 
rank all jobs to be evaluated from highest to lowest with 
respect to their relative difficulty and responsibility. To 
facilitate the process and to ensure greater accuracy, it is 
customary to write the titles of the respective jobs that 
are to be ranked on 3- by 5-in. cards, with a set of these 
cards for each committee member. Each member is then 
asked to rank the cards in older from the highest job 
{e.g., possibly toolmaker) to the lowest (e.g., possibly 
janitor). In performing such a ranking it is usually easier 
first to identify the extremes and then to work from both 
extremes toward the middle. After the ranking is com- 
pleted, the cards are collected and the process is repeated 
by the same committee on two more occasions at intervals 
of about a week. 

Example of Jobs Arranged rar Rank Obdbh 
R ank Order Job Title 

1 Tool and diemaker A 

2 Tool inspector A 

3 Machinist 

4 Carpenter A 

5 Pipe fitter A 

6 Machinist B 

7 Turret-lathe operator A 

8 Inspector B 

0 Expediter 

10 Painter 

11 Caipentei B 

12 Engraver 

13 Utility inspector 

14* Truck drma 

14 Milling-machino operator B 

16 Assembler 

* In (/thse of ties in ranting, equal values are assigned to e&oh job 

The rank order of the job is finally determined by aver- 
aging the respective rankings of aU the committee members. 

*■ Edward N Hat, Conference Boar d Management Record, vol. 6, No. 4, p. 
87, April, 1944, National Industrial Conference Board, Ino. 
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Thus, if the committee consisted of 10 persons and the 
jobs were ranked on three separate occasions, the final rank 
would be calculated on the basis of 30 different estimates. 
An example of a set of rankings as determined by this 
method is illustrated in the table on page 12. 

The Grading Method 

The grading (zoning or classification) method of job 
evaluation consists basically of the development of groups 
or levels of functions into which the jobs are classified. 
The first step in the evolution of such a plan is to analyze 
the jobs to be evaluated and to determine the basic types 
of jobs that are involved. Each type of job should then 
be labeled and carefully defined. A good example of this 
lies in the grades of salaried jobs established by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. These grades and their 
definitions are shown in the tabulation on page 14. 1 

After the grades have been identified and defined, the 
committee responsible for the activity should carefully 
consider each job and place it in the appropriate grade as 
determined by a comparison of the description of the job 
and the definition of the grade. 

It is evident that after the jobs have been segregated into 
the appropriate grades there is still the possibility that 
further refinement may be desired. If so, the jobs within 
each grade may be ranked, using the procedure previously 
described, in order to determine more adequately the 
existing relationships. This procedure will probably yield 
more reliable results than either the pure ranking or grad- 
ing methods, used independently. 

Difficulties encountered with the use of the ranking and 
grading methods of job evaluation resulted in the develop- 
ment of other plans which were based upon the principle 
of breaking jobs into their component factors and evaluat- 

1 Industrial Relations Manual, Pai t 1, Sec. 1, p 4, Jan 10, L940, West- 
inghouse Electric Coiporation (issued originally May 16, 1934, and sub- 
sequently revised at various intervening dates). 
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Grade 1. Unskilled. The positions of this group, mostly clerical 

in chaiacter, require accuracy and 
dependability, but no extended training. 
Office boy, 1 coord clerk, and file clerk 

Grade 2. Skilled The positions of this group, mostly elorical 

in character, require training of hand or 
mind. The group includes such posi- 
tions as stenographei, pioduotion clerk, 
detail draftsman, and ledgerman. 
Among the nonclerical positions of this 
group are laboratory assistant, power- 
plant operator, and demonstrator 

Grade 3. Interpretative . ... The positions of this group call for ability 

to classify work and apply established 
procedures to its accomplishment. 
Many of the positions are elorical, such 
as correspondents; but others are non- 
clerical, Buch as foremen, laboratory 
assistants, and layout draftsmen 
In moBt positions of this group the work iB 
nonsupervisory in character. In the 
highest positions the work is supervisory 
and involves little or no substantial 
amount of work of the same kind as 
that done by those supervised. Illus- 
trations are chief clerk, office manager, 
foreman 

Grade 4. Creative The positions of this group are those of a 

creative character such as engineer, 
salesman, staff supervisor, attorney, 
system designer, and working group 
leader and section supervisor within 
these fields of activity 

Group 6. Executive The positions of this group are those of 

department manager, local sales man- 
ager, superintendent, general foreman, 
and the assistant managers and super- 
intendents of large departments. The 
function is that of departmental man- 
agement in the broad sense 

Grade 6. Administrative The positions of thm group involve respon- 

sibilities of large magnitude or over-all 
character or for mixed functional divi- 
sion, such as division manager, district 
sales manager, of high-order functional 
character, such as accounting director, 
ohief or consulting engineer, director of 
research, treasurer, general manager of 
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pun-liases and traffic, and gonoral works 
manager 

Grade 7. Policy The positions of this group are those of the 

senior elected policy officers of the 
company 

ing them in terms of those components. This is merely 
the technique of subdividing a complex problem into its 
parts so that it may be more readily resolved. The final 
evaluation of each job results then in the sum of the answers 
received for the various factors or component parts. Since 
by this approach some of the judgmental errors are com- 
pensated for, the result is a more accurate and homogeneous 
answer. 



CHAPTER III 


FACTOR-COMPARISON METHOD OF 
JOB EVALUATION 


The factor-comparison method of job evaluation "... 
■was originated (in 1926) 1 under the late'Thomas E. Mitten 
at the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company largely by 
Eugene J. Benge. . . . ” 2 In the intervening years the 
plan has been adopted by numerous companies prominent 
among which are the Atlantic Refining Company and the 
Pennsylvania Company. 

Basically, the factor-comparison method of job evalua- 
tion determines the relative rank of the jobs to be evaluated 
in relation to a monetary scale. This is accomplished by 

1. Determining the factors to be used in the plan 

2. Selecting between 15 and 25 key jobs 

3. Ranking these jobs under each of the factors in the 
plan 

4. Apportioning the average rate currently paid each 
key job among the factors of the plan 

5. Adding supplementary key jobs to the scale just 
developed 

6. Evaluating the balance of the jobs 

Determining the Factors to Be Used in the Plan 

. . . most installations in which the factor-comparison method of 
evaluation is employed utilize five critical f actors : mental require- 
ments; skill requirements; physical requirements; responsi- 
bility; working conditions. In some Special oases those factors 
may be oombined or further broken down. For example, in, 

1 Eugene J. Benge, "Job Evaluation and Merit Rating,” p, 21, National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1041 

* Eocene J . Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk, and Edward N. Hat," Manual 
of Job Evaluation,” p, ix, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 
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hazardous industries, it might bo advantageous to break down 
the woiking conditions factor into surroundings and hazards . 1 

Each of these five factors should be explicitly defined 
to facilitate subsequent evaluation. Definitions that have 
been prepared by Mr, Benge are illustrated in the accom- 
panying outline. 

Definitions as Factors Used in Factoh-compabison Method of Job 

Evaluation* 

1. Mental requirements, cither the possession of, and/oi the active applica- 
tion of, the following: 

а. Inheient: mental traits such, as intelligence, memory, reasoning, 
facility in verbal expression, ability to get along with people, and 
imagination 

б. Acquired: general education, such as grammar and arithmetic; or 
general information as to sports, world events, etc. 

c. Acquired: specialized knowledge such as chemistry, enginoeiing, 
accounting, and advertising. 

2. Skill: 

a. Acquired: facility in muscular coordination, as in operating 
machines, repetitive movements, careful coordinations, dexteiity, 
assembling, sorting, etc. 

b. Aoquired: specific job knowledge necessary to the muscular coordi- 
nation only; acquired by performance of the work and not to be 
confused with general education or specialized knowledge. It is 
very largply training in the interpretation of sensory impressions. 
Examples are : 

(1) In operating an adding machine, the knowledge of which key 
to depress foi a subtotal would be skill 

(2) Iu automobile repair, the ability to determine the significance 
of a certain knock in the motor would be skill 

(3) In hand-firing a boiler, the ability to determine fiom the 
appearance of the fire bed how coal should be shoveled over 
the surface would be skill 

3. Physical requirements: 

a. Physical effort, as sitting, standing, walking, climbing, pulling, lift- 
ing, etc.; both the amount exercised and the degree of the con- 
tinuity should be taken into account 

b. Physioal status, as age, height, weight, sex, strength, and eyesight 

4. Responsibilities: 

а. For raw materials, processed materials, tools, equipment, and 
property 

б. For money or negotiable securities 

* Etroamo I. Ben'ge, “Job Evaluation and Merit Rating," National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1941, 

1 Ibid. t p, 99. 
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c. For pi o fit a or loss, savings, oi methods’ impiovement 
d For public contact 
e For records 
f For supervision- 

(1) Pnmaiily the complexity of supervision given to subordinates, 
the number of subordinates is a secondaiy feature. Plan- 
ning, direction, coordination, mat motion, control, and 
appioval chaiactoiize this kind of supervision 

(2) Also, the degree of supci vision received. If jobs A and B gave 
no supervision to suboidmates, but A received much closer 
immediate supervision than B, then B would be entitled to a 
higher rating than A in the supei vision factor. To sum- 
marize the foui dogiocs of supei vision: 

Highest degree gives much, gets little 
High degiee gives much, gets much 
Low degree gives none, gets little 
Lowest degiee gives none, gets much 
5 Working conditions: 

a Environmental influences such as atmosphere, ventilation, illumina- 
tion, noise, congestion, follow woikeis, etc. 
b. Hazaicls — fiom the woik or its surioundings 
o. Hours 

Selecting between 16 and 26 Key Jobs 

The first step in the development of the scale or measur- 
ing stick, by means of which jobs are later evaluated under 
the factor-comparison method, is to select a group of from 
15 to 25 key jobs. 

The key jobs so selected should range in rate from somewhere 
near the lowest paid job to be covered ... to approximately 
the highest. All [key] jobs should be susceptible of exact and 
well-understood definition, and no job should be included in the 
key position list if there is any disagreement about the existing 
rate. Moreover, these rates should be comparable with com- 
petitive rates. If there is any doubt as to the selection of the 
key jobs from the point of view of market rate comparison, a 
labor market survey of key job rates should be made. . . . 1 

It is customary to have the key jobs selected by a com- 
mittee designated for the purpose. The same committee 
usually subsequently evaluates them in the organization. 


'Ibid., p, 108, 
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Ranking the Key Jobs under Each of the Factors 

When the key jobs have been selected each member of 
the committee should be furnished with a complete descrip- 
tion of each of the key jobs and a list of the definitions of 
each of the factors of the plan. 

At this point the chairman of the co mmit tee should mak e 
sure that all committee members understand and agree on 
the factor definitions and are all personally familiar with 
each of the key jobs. If any of the committee members 
either are not familiar with some of the key jobs or do not 
agree with the job descriptions, the entire committee 
might well visit and observe the jobs concerned to assure 
agreement and consistency of interpretation. 

Each member of the committee should then be supplied 
with a key-job ranking sheet (see accompanying table). 


Key-job Ranking Sheet 


Rank 

order 

Mental 

requirements 

Skill 

requirements 

PhyBioul 
requn omenta 

Responsibility 

Working 

conditions 

X 

Material 

mover 

Material 

mover 

Timekeeper 

Materiel 

mover 

Timekeeper 

2 

Janltoi 

Jamloi 

Expediter 

Janitor 

Expeditor 

3 

Truck dnvoi 

Timekeeper 

j Assembler 

Assembler 

Assemblei 

4 

Ausomhlcr 

Assembler 

Automatic- 
1 ecrew-ma- 
1 chirm operatoi 

Pointer 

Mateual movoi 

B 

Painter 

Truck driver 

' Painter 

Truck driver 

Janitor 


Millwright 

Expediter 

! Brake operator 

Biahe operatoi 

Machinist 

7 

Brake operator 

Pamter 

| Turret-lathB 

1 operator 

Pipe fitter 

Took, and dte- 
maker 

8 

Pipe fitter 

i Pipe fitter 

i Pipe fitter 

Millwright 

Turret-lathe 

operatoi 

0 

Turret'I&tho 

operator 

1 Brake operator 

■ Truck driver 

Timekeeper 

Truck driver 

10 

Carpentei 

Millwright 

Carpenter 

Turret-lathe 

opei&tor 

Carpenter 

11 

Machinist 

Tunet-lathe 

operator 

Janitor 

Carpenter 

Millwright 

12 

Timekeeper 

Carpenter 

Tool- and die- 
maker 

Machinist 

Pipe fitter 

13 

Automatic- 
aorew-raa- 
ohme operator 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Automatio- 
s crew-ma- 
chine operator 

Brake operator 

14 

Tool- and die- 
nutker 

Automatic- 
Bcrow-ma- 
ohme operator 

Millwright 

1 

Expediter 

Pamter 

16 

Expediter 

Tool- and dio- 
maker 

Material 

mover 

Tool- and die- 
maker 

Automatic- 
screw-ma- 
chine operator 


Rater. V, R A Date; 2-17-46 
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Rank order is listed in the extreme left-hand column on the 
sheet, the numbers running from 1 upward to the number repre- 
senting the total number o£ key jobs selected. If 20 jobs are 
selected as key jobs, for example, the figures 1 to 20 are entered 
in the column in ascending order. The next five columns to the 
right are headed Mental Requirements, Skill Requirements, 
Physical Requirements, Responsibility, and Working Condi- 
tions, respectively. Each member of the committee will rank 
each job in each of the critical factors in the order of their relative 
importance and in accordance with his own opinions. In tho 
case of mental requirements, skill requirements, physical require- 
ments, and responsibility, rank 1 in any column should bo 
assigned to the lowest rank in that factor and the highest figure 
in the rank-order column assigned to the highest rank. In the 
case of working conditions, rank 1 should be assigned to that job 
having the most agreeable and least hazardous conditions and the 
highest rank number to that job having the most disagreeable 
and most hazardous conditions. The job title or serial number 
should be recorded on the key-job ranking sheet opposite the 
appropriate rank number, and under each critical factor heading, 
in accordance with each committee member’s individual 
judgment. 1 

After each, member of the committee has ranked the key 
jobs by factors, the chairman of the committee “should 
analyze the returns statistically to determine whether the 
distribution indicates any misunderstanding among com- 
mittee members in connection with job content, job condi- 
tions, job requirements, critical factor coverage, or defini- 
tion.” 2 He should then discuss all such indications with 
the group and attempt to iron out any apparent misunder- 
standings on these scores. 

The above process should be repeated at 2-week intervals 
until the members of the committee have ranked all of the 
key jobs -three different times. The coxnmittee then meets 
again to determine what the final rankings for the key 
jobs shall be. “Disagreements as to ranking should be 

. 1 Benge, Btjbk, and Hat, op. cit., p, 107, 

* Ibid., p, 108. 
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decided by majority vote of the committee. A record of 
such disagreements and the number of votes for each side 
should be maintained for future reference in the key-job 
ranking and evaluation comparison procedure to follow .” 1 

Apportioning the Average Rates Paid Key Jobs by Factors 

The next step is to apportion the average rate currently 
being paid the employees working on each key job among 
the five factors. In order to facilitate the mechanics of 
this step a form has been prepared for the use of the 
committee (see table). 


Key-job Data Sheet 


Job title 

Mental 

require- 

ments 

Skill 

require- 

ments 

Physi- 

cal 

require- 

ments 

Re- 

sponsi- 

bility 


Average 

rate 

cur- 
rently 
paid 
key job 

Assembler 

Automatic-screw-ma- 

17 

15 

26 

14 

9 

$0.81 

chine operator 

34 

40 

28 

26 

25 

1.63 

Brake operator 

19 

24 

29 

16 

19 

1 07 

Carpenter 

26 

32 

36 

21 

17 

1.32 

Expediter 

39 

19 

24 

28 

8 

1.18 

Janitor 

12 

10 

38 

8 

12 

0.80 

Machinist 

29 

35 

41 

22 

13 

1.40 

Material mover 

9 

8 

60 

6 

10 

0.83 

Millwright 

18 

25 

47 

18 

17 

1.26 

Painter 

18 

20 

28 

14 

23 

1.03 

Pipe fitter 

19 

23 

33 

17 

18 

1.10 

Timekeeper 

32 

11 

24 

20 

8 

0.95 

Tool and diemaker 

37 

46 

40 

31 

13 

1.66 

Truck driver 

14 

17 

35 

16 

16 

0.98 

Turret-latheoperator .. 

24 

31 

33 

20 

16 

1.24 


Eater: Y.R.A. 
Date: 2-22-45 


In the extremo left-hand column the jobs should be listed in 
serial number or alphabetical order. Each of the next five 

'■Ibid., pp. 109, 110. 
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vortical columns should represent one of the five critical factors. 
An extreme right-hand column should contain entries showing 
average wage or salary rate now paid for each key job. Each 
committee member, acting individually, should be instructed 
first to make a horizontal breakdown of the going rate shown in 
the far right-hand column for each job. When this analysis has 
been completed for all key jobs, each committee member should 
examine the vertical relationships, i.e., the ranking of the amounts 
assigned to all jobs under each critical factor. Following this 
examination each member should make whatever changes are 
necessary in the horizontal relationships in order to establish 
what he believes to be the correct vertical relationships. Natu- 
rally, in the cases of some jobs the member will be unable to find 
enough money in the total rate to give the rank desired. In 
other cases there will be too much money in the total rate to 
hold the jobs in what he believes to be their correct rank order 
under all critical factors. In such cases he should be instructed 
to take account of this surplus or shortage in the factor in con- 
nection with which he is most in doubt, and indicate this entry 
by drawing a oircle around the amount assigned. 1 

The chairman of the committee will then make a statis- 
tical analysis of the results and will request the committee 
to apportion the average rates by factors a second and a 
third time at 2-week intervals. The chairman will then 
average the estimates and report them to the committee. 

Amounts circled by the committee members should not be 
included in the averages. An additional report should be pre- 
pared showing a comparison of the agreed-upon ranking and the 
average evaluation of each key job in each critical factor. Natu- 
rally, some discrepancies between agreed-upon ranking and 
average evaluation will be found. 

In cases in which the formerly agreed-upon ranking does not 
correspond with the average evaluation the committee should 
spend considerable time discussing such discrepancies and deter- 
mining whether or not they can be eliminated by slight changes 
of the averages of the amounts assigned to those jobs in the 
particular critical factor, whether for some reason the previously 

1 Ibid., pp. 110-112. 
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agreed-upon ranking was in error or whether the committee 
agrees that the discrepancy is too great to be adjusted arbi- 
trarily. In those cases in which the committee cannot agree 
on the proper adjustment to bring ranking and evaluation into line, 
the jobs should be discarded as key positions. This may moan 
the loss of as high as one-third of the total number of key jobs . 1 

Adding Supplementary Key Jobs to the Scale 

Five separate measuring sticks or scales are now avail-, 
able, one for each factor (see table). However, each scale 
will contain gaps of varying width between key jobs on 
that scale. In order to fill in the longest of these gaps both 
to make the scale more useful in practice and to provide 
a check on the validity of the key jobs, supplemental key 
jobs should be added to the scale. 

A list of additional jobs chosen at random from among all 
departments represented . . . should be prepared. The only 
requirement for such supplementary key jobs is that there be no 
existing serious controversy as to the rates being paid. The 
number of supplementary key jobs should be at least twice as 
many as were included in the original key-job list . 2 

Each of the supplementary key jobs should be evaluated, 
as previously discussed, by each member of the committee. 

Each of the original key jobs should be reexamined by each 
rater as he rates the supplementary key j obs. Should any differ- 
ences of opinion arise as a result of this wider comparison, they 
Bhould be discussed by the rating group and, if necessary, changed 
by consent of the rating committee. 

The results of the evaluation of the supplementary key jobs 
and the check and reevaluation of the original key jobs should be 
reported to the other members of the committee. Any changes 
in the conclusions or findings . . . should be discussed by the 
committee and agreed on by majority vote. This procedure 
applies an additional tost to the original key-job rating, and a 
dependable measuring stick for each of the critical factors, con- 
taining more points of comparison, will have been provided . 8 

1 Ibid., pp. 112, 113. 

« Ibid,, pp. 113, 114. 

* Ibid., p. 115. 
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F ACTOR-COMPARISON SCALE 


Mental Skill PhyBical 

requirements lequiiemenU requirements 


Responsibility 


Woiking 

conditions 


Millwright 


Tool- and dio- 
maker 


Expediter 


Automatic- Tool- and die- | 
bCi ew-nm- maker 
chine opoiator 


Tool- and die- 
makor 


Carpenter 


Machinist Tiuok driver 


Automatic- 
screw-mo- I 
ohme operator 


Timekeeper 


Carpenter 

Turret-lathe 

operator 


Turret-lathe 
opeiator 
Pipe fitter 


Tool- and die- 
makei 


Brake operator 
Automatio- 


Expediter 


ohine opera- 
tor, painter 


Carpenter 


Assembler 


Automatic- 
Bcrcw-ma- 
ehme operator 


Millwright 


Turret-lathe Bi&ke operator Timekeeper, 
operator expediter 

Pipe fittei 


Machinist 

Carpentei 


Automatic- 
Bore w-ma~ 
ohine operator 
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Fac'ior-compabi&on Scale — (Continued) 


Ceuta 

Mental 
rcquu amenta 

Skill 

requirements 

Physionl 
icquil omenta 

Responsibility 

Working 

conditions 

20 


Pam ter 


Tui rot-lathe 






operator, 

timekeeper 


10 

Pipe fitter. 

Expeditor 



Brake operator 


brake opera- 
tor 





18 

Pointer, mill- 



Millwright 

Pipe fitter 


v, right 





17 

Assemblor 

Truck driver 


Pipe httor 

Millwiight, 




1 


carpenter 

16 



! 

Truck driven , 

Turret-lathe 




i 

brake opera- 
tor 

operato: 

IS 


Assembler 




14 

Truck driver 



Pamtor, 






assembler 


IS 





Tool- and die- 






maker, 

machinist 

12 

Janitor 




Janitor 

11 1 


Timekeeper 




10 


Janitor 



Material 






mover 

9 

Material 




Assembler 


mover 





8 


Material 


Janitor 

Timekeeper, 



mover 



expediter 

7 






6 




Material 






mover 


5 






4 






3 






2 






1 







Evaluating the Balance of the Jobs 

The next step is for the committee to evaluate the balance 
of the jobs, using the measuring sticks already developed. 
The committee determines where on each of the five scales 
the job should be placed in view of the nature of the job 
content, the definition of the factor concerned, and the 
rankings given the other jobs previously evaluated, 
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After this step is completed for each of the five factors 
(or scales), the monetary values derived for each factor are 
added and constitute the relative worth of the job. 

Disadvantages of Working with Monetary Units 

Obviously, one of the cardinal features of the factor- 
comparison system of job evaluation, as developed by 
Benge, is the distribution of the current average rate paid 
the key jobs in order to develop the scale. However, many 
authorities feel that intermingling money or monetary 
rates with the job-evaluation procedure is undesirable for 
the following three basic reasons : 

1. The existence of a scale in terms of monetary units 
means that inevitably the committee members will be 
influenced by the rate currently paid the job being evalu- 
ated, which may in some cases tend to perpetuate existing 
inequalities. 1 

2. A scale in terms of monetary units imposes mechani- 
cal problems and problems of explanation at times of 
general wage increase or decrease, 

3. Expressing the scale in terms of monetary units makes 
the segregation of job evaluation and collective bargaining 
over wage rates more difficult. 

To overcome this difficulty, a variant of the factor- 
comparison system has been devised which ignores the 
existing average rate currently paid the key jobs. This 
method of job evaluation determines the rank of the jobs 

1 At the 259th meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board in 
New York on Mar. 23, 1944, Mr D. W. Weed of the General Electric Com- 
pany stated, “As I see it ... a job-evaluation system, to be successful, 
must divorce money from consideration entirely. If you don’t do that, 
you are very likely to be influenced by what you are paying for that particu- 
lar job. I would much prefer to have people who are putting in a job- 
evaluation system not know the wage scale that is being paid in the plant. 
Then they approaoh tho thing objectively and really get the right differences 
between jobs without regard to what has been built up in the factory as a 
wage scale. I thmk there is a very definite advantage in doing it that way," 
Conference Board Management Record, vol. 6, no. 4, p 88, April, 1944, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc, 
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to be evaluated in relation to a scale consisting of a series 
of points or abstract mathematical units. 

The first three steps in the evolution of this type of plan 
are identical with the first three steps in the factor-com- 
parison method as developed by Benge, These steps arc 
as follows: 

1. Determine the factors to be used in the plan 

2. Select between 15 and 25 key jobs 

3. Rank the key jobs under each of the factors in the plan 
The fourth step in the development and application of 

this type of plan is to determine the range of points to be 
assigned to each factor previously selected. To illustrate, 
assume that the same factors were selected as are used by 
Benge, in which case the points assigned might be as shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Faotoib 

Range of Points 

Mental requneinents 

. 0-100 

Skill requiiements 

0-400 

Physical requirements 

0-100 

Responsibility 

0-100 

Working conditions 

0-100 


The weightings of the points and the actual range of 
points to be used for each factor of the plan should be 
determined as the result of pooling the estimates of each 
member of the evaluating committee at the time of the 
development of the scale. 

Development of the Comparison Scale 

In the pure (i.e., Benge) factor-comparison method the 
comparison scale is developed by apportioning the average 
rate currently being paid each of the key jobs among each 
of the factors used in the system. In this modification of 
the system the comparison scale is developed by fitting 
the rank order of key jobs, as determined for each factor, 
into the range of points allocated to that factor. As an 
example, if the range of points for the factor of mental 
requirements is from 0 to 100 and if the jobs have been 
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ranked for that factor as illustrated in the table on page 19, 
then at this time the committee must determine the specific 
number of points that should be assigned to each of the 
15 jobs. In like fashion the number of points is deter- 
mined by the committee for each key job under each factor. 

The steps of adding supplementary key jobs and evalu- 
ating the balance of the jobs are the same for this plan as 
previously discussed in describing the method developed 
by Benge. 

The best example of this modified type of plan known to 
the authors is that which has been developed and success- 
fully utilized by the General Electric Company for the 
past 15 years. 1 

Actually, the only substantial difference between the 
factor-comparison method developed by Benge and that 
developed by the General Electric Company lies in the 
fact that the former apportions the existing average rate 
paid each key job among the factors of the plan in order 
to develop the scale to be used for each factor, while the 
latter assigns a continuum of mathematical units (points) 
to each factor and then apportions these points amongst 
the key jobs in order to develop the scale to be used for 
that factor. 

In Benge’s method, the monetary value of the job is 
either taken directly from the scale or derived by means of 
a conversion factor; in the case of the factor-comparison 
plan developed by the General Electric Company (and 
also in the case of point plans), the monetary value of the 
evaluated job can be derived only by the conversion of the 
points into money. 

1 D. W. Wdbd, "Job Evaluation," AMA Production Seiies No. Ill, 
American Management Association, New York, 1938; also private cor- 
respondence with Mr. Weed, indicating that the same plan is still success- 
fully in use. 
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POINT METHOD OF JOB EVALUATION 


What appears to be the first point method of job evalua- 
tion was designed by Merrill It. Lott about 1925. 1 All 
subsequent point plans have been basically patterned after 
this plan although naturally during the intervening years 
many refinements have been introduced. 

A recent survey indicates that the point method is by 
far the most frequently used method of job evaluation, 
and it is also the one used by the majority of the larger 
companies. 2 

Probably the best known and most widely used specific 
plan based on the point method is that developed by the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association for its 
members and subsequently adopted by the National Metal 
Trades Association. Except for some differences in word- 
ing, the two plans are identical. The National Metal 
Trades Association alone has installed the plan in over 
500 plants, ranging from small to very large concerns and 
including job shops, production shops, and companies with 
single and multiple manufacturing units.® The National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association estimates that, over 
all, the plan has probably been installed in from 1,200 to 
1,500 plants. 4 

Although this is undoubtedly the most widely used and 

i 

1 Mekbim. It. Lott, “Wage Scales and Job Evaluation,” The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1926. 

* R. C. Smyth and M. J, Murphy, Haw Industry Is Using Time Study 
and Incentives, Factory Management and Maintenance, vol 103, No. 1, 
p 113, 1945 

8 Information furnished the authors by the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation on Feb. 28, 1945 

* Information furnished the authors by the National Eleotrioal Manu- 
facturers Association on Mar. 16, 1945, 
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best known point plan, it is by no means the only successful 
one which has been developed. The General Foods 
Corporation, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., United States 
Steel Corporation, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Amer- 
ican Optical Company, and many other concerns have 
successfully designed and installed variants of the funda- 
mental point method. 1 

Basically, this method of job evaluation determines the 
relative worth of the jobs to be evaluated by assigning to 
each a number of points (arithmetic units). These points 
are later, of course, converted to money. The procedure 
for the design of a point plan is as follows: 

1. Determine the types of job to be evaluated. 

2. Determine the factors to be used in the plan and pre- 
pare a suitable definition for each. 

3. Determine the number of degrees to be allocated to 
each factor and prepare a suitable definition for each. 

4. Determine the weightings of the factors and assign 
points to each degree of each factor. 

5. Select between 15 and 25 key jobs and evaluate each, 
using the plan developed. 

Types of Job to Be Covered 

The jobs in any concern or plant will range from the 
top executive (i.e., president, general manager, etc.) on 
down to janitor or sweeper, or some similar job. Accord- 
ingly, the types of job will range from policy making or 
executive on down through administrative, technical, 
skilled, and unskilled. 

Furthermore, in order to simplify compliance with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, s many con- 
cerns have already established separate pay rolls so as to 
segregate those who are exempt (exempt pay roll) from 

1 Soe "Job Evaluation — Formal Plans ior Determining Basic Pay Differ- 
entials," Repent 26, National Industrial Conference Boaid, Inc , Now York, 
1940. 

* "Wage and Hour Manual," 1943 ed., p 303, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Ino , Washington, D C. 
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the terms of the act from those who are nonexempt (non- 
exempt pay roll). The nonexempt pay roll is commonly 
subdivided into an hourly pay roll (nonexempt hourly paid 
jobs) and a salary pay roll (nonexempt salary paid jobs). 
In practice, manual or shop jobs usually appear on the 
hourly pay roll and clerical jobs on the salary pay roll. 
In addition, those on the salary pay roll customarily receive 
certain benefits and privileges not usually extended to 
those on the hourly pay roll. 

In industrial practice, the majority of point evaluation 
plans are designed specifically for the hourly pay roll. 1 
However, very little additional trouble will be encountered 
in designing a plan that will successfully cover both hourly 
and nonexempt salary jobs. Recognizing this fact, many 
concerns have adopted more flexible plans. One good 
example is that of the General Foods Corporation which 
uses the same point plan to evaluate all jobs on both the 
hourly and salary pay rolls, up to jobs receiving $4,000 
per year. 

It should be noted that in the foregoing discussion there 
has been little or no attention paid to the possible applica- 
tion of the point method of evaluation to jobs on the exempt 
pay roll. There are several reasons for this : 

1. The exempt pay roll is made up primarily of executive, 
administrative, and professional jobs. There are usually 
only a small number of such jobs in proportion to the total 
number of jobs in the organization, but characteristically 
they range widely in variety and degree of specialization. 
This poses a very real evaluation problem. 

1 The following reasons aie the ones most commonly encountered: 

1. Thei o are usually large: numbers of employees on the hourly pay roll, 

2. Hourly lates of pay tend to become more widely known among the 
employees, consequently inequities are mote apparent, and thus require 
more attention. 

8. Unionization is more widespread among those on the hourly pay roll, 
which forces management to pay more attention to the elimination of 
inequities. 

4, Jobs on the nonexempt and exempt salary pay rolls are harder to 
"nail down" and define, which makes it harder to evaluate them. 
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2. This problem is aggravated by the fact that jobs at 
this level arc much more liable to be influenced by the 
ambition, character, and personality of their occupants. 
The contribution of subtle and less tangible considerations 
is thus materially increased, and this in turn makes it 
more difficult to write adequate job descriptions. 

3. There is no reason to assume that the same factors 
are worthy of consideration (or of proportionate considera- 
tion) for all levels of j obs. In fact, the converse is obviously 
true. Although, for example, working conditions should 
be considered for evaluation purposes in the case of manual 
jobs, this factor has little meaning in the case of executive 
jobs since the working conditions of all executive jobs are 
so nearly alike. 

Owing to the difficulty of adequately defining policy 
making, executive, interpretative, and some technical and 
supervisory jobs, it is not unusual to find that a combina- 
tion of the grading and the ranking methods of job evalua- 
tion is used to determine the relative worth and value to 
the organization of jobs in these general categories. In 
view of the previously mentioned practical difficulties and 
because of the small number of jobs involved, there is no 
reason why this method of evaluation should not be satis- 
factory. Regardless, however, of the method used in 
handling jobs on the higher level, two considerations are 
worthy of particular attention: 

1. Care should be taken to see that the jobs immediately 
above those covered by a point plan are in proper align- 
ment with the top group of jobs evaluated by the plan. 

2, Care should be taken to see that supervisory jobs are 
in proper alignment with the jobs supervised. Some job- 
evaluation plans attempt to evaluate the jobs of both shop 
operators and their supervisors. This procedure cannot 
always be relied upon in view of the difficulties encountered 
in actual practice. Supervisory jobs demand a type of 
responsibility not required by manual or clerical jobs, and 
they do not require many of the factors which form an 
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integral part of most other jobs. Furthermore, there is a 
psychological disadvantage in using the same plan to 
evaluate the jobs of both groups, since the one group is 
basically part of labor and the other group is (or should 
be) part of management. 

We are all familiar with instances of supervisors making 
less per hour (or per week) than the men working for them 
and also with the fact that usually supervisors work longer 
hours than the men they supervise. Conditions such as 
these have tended to stimulate supervisors’ interest in 
unions of their own. 

Sometimes a separate evaluation plan is set up for super- 
visors, but this procedure has the defect that, in addition 
to the special demands of the job, the supervisor’s pay 
should be related to the pay of the people working for him. 
From a practical'industrial-relations point of view a super- 
visor must be paid a base rate at least equal to and pref- 
erably more than that of the highest paicl person working 
for him. 

Number of Factors to Be Used 

After the types of job to be evaluated have been deter- 
mined, the next step in the development of a point evalua- 
tion plan is the determination of the number of factors to 
be used. 

The accompanying table lists eight well-known point 
plans that utilize from 4 to 15 factors in evaluating hourly 
paid jobs. 

Numbor of Factors Used 


Company or Association in Job-evaluation Plan 

General Foods Corpoiation 10 

Revere Copper & Brass, Ino ... 11 

United States Steel Corpoiation 15 

Cbeney Bros. Company ... 4 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 13 

American Optical Company 15 

National Klectrical Manufactuiera Associa- 
tion 11 

National Metal TradeB Association ....... 11 

Average 11.2 
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The Industrial Management Society job-evaluation plan 
uses 23 factors. One published point plan recommends 
the use of 36 different factors; 1 in another case it is reported 
that a company uses 42 different factors. 2 

Obviously, if too many factors are used the plan will 
become burdensome and clumsy. Up to a certain point 
more factors will tend to increase the accuracy of the 
results since more aspects of a job will bo considered and 
the judgmental errors of the raters will tend to compensate 
one another. However, it is felt that it is rarely, if ever, 
necessary or desirable to use more than 15 factors since 
more than this number will tend to increase the cost of 
evaluating and, what is more important, may make the 
plan so complicated that it will be difficult to explain and 
“sell” to supervisors and employees. 

Conversely, too few factors make a plan equally unde- 
sirable. If too few are used, some important phase of a 
job may be slighted in the process of evaluation or the 
plan may not be able adequately to cover the range of jobs 
encountered in the average industrial concern. Further- 
more, there is a definite psychological advantage in using 
a reasonable number of factors for evaluation purposes 
since this tends to reassure supervision and the employees 
that all aspects of all jobs are being considered. 

It is recommended that from 8 to 12 factors be used in 
designing a point job-evaluation plan. Twelve factors are 
used in the plan presented herein. However, this plan was 
designed to evaluate both hourly and nonexempt salary 
jobs while seven of the eight plans referred to above were 
designed to evaluate hourly jobs only. If the point plan 
presented later in this chapter is to be used for the evalua- 
tion of hourly jobs only, it is recommended that the factors 
Responsibility for Confidential Data and Responsibility 
for Reports and Records be removed. Conversely, if the 

1 M. 3?. Stigeri and E G Reed, “The Theory and Practice of Job 
Rating,” p, 65, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 

* John W. Rtegex., "Wage Determination," p. 90, Brneau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, 1987. 
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plan, were to be used for the evaluation of nonexempt 
salary jobs only, it is recommended that the factors Respon- 
sibility for Tools and Equipment and Responsibility for 
Material or Product be removed. Actually, all 12 factors 
could be included in both cases without affecting the 
validity of the plan (because the weightings are slight), but 
it is felt that some confusion on the part of the evaluation 
committee would be avoided by removing these factors 
under the circumstances described above. 

Specific Factors to Be Used 

Care should be exercised in. the selection of the specific 
factors to be used. Experience is by far the most significant 
and important. In a recent analysis of three actual job- 
evaluation installations it was found that this factor alone 
correlated very highly with the final number of points 
assigned to the jobs concerned (the correlations being .96, 
.93, and .86). 1 

The table on page 36 shows the frequency of occur- 
rence of various factors appearing in the eight plans already 
discussed. 

The factors selected should fit the needs of the company 
concerned and should be applicable to the types of job 
to be evaluated. Factors such as attendance which are 
common to all jobs to the same extent should not be 
included. Likewise, factors such as Opportunity for 
Advancement, 2 * * * * * Difficulty in Locating Work Elsewhere, Age 
of Operators, Cost of Living, Existing Rate of the Job, 
Profits of Company, 8 have no place in a job-evaluation 
plan since they cannot possibly help to indicate the relative 

1 G. H. Lawshc, Je , “Studios in Job Evaluation: IL The Adequacy of 

Abbreviated Point Ratings foi Hourly-paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants," 

Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29, No. 3, p. 184, 1945. 

* The factor opportunity for advancement was reported by C. W. Lytle 

to be used by three companies; C. W. Lrri®, “Wage Incentive Methods," 

p. 25, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1942. 

* The factor pi ofits of company was reported by 0. W. Lytle to be used by 

two companies. Ibid, 
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Frequency of 


Factor* Occurrence 

Skill: 

Experience 5 

Education 5 

Skill 4 

Manual dexterity 3 

Initiative and ingenuity 2 

Accuracy 2 

Resourcefulness 1 

Total 22 

Effort: 

Physical effort 6 

Mental effort 4 

Visual effort 2 

Fatigue _JL 

Total 13 

Responsibility: 

Responsibility for equipment 4 

Responsibility for material or product 3 

Responsibility for work of others 3 

Responsibility for safety of others 2 

Responsibility for quality 2 

Responsibility 2 

Total 10 

Job conditions: 

Working conditions 6 

Hazards of the job 5 

Expense to operator (clothes, tools, etc.) 2 

Monotony 2 

Total 15 

Miscellaneous: 

Cooperation 2 

Details 2 

Versatility 1 

Attendance 1 

Cost of errors 1 

Honesty of effort 1 

Effect on other operations 1 

Difficulty in locating work elsewhere 1 

Total 10 


* Factors with the same meanings hare been grouped under the one heading wherever 
possible. 

significance of the various jobs to be evaluated. An 
analysis of the types of job to be evaluated should be made 
to determine which factors axe common to the jobs involved 
and which factors (if any) should be included in the plan 
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either for psychological reasons or to assure that some 
important aspect of one or more unusual jobs will be 
considered. 

Definitions of Factors 

After the factors to be included have been selected, it is 
necessary to prepare explicit definitions of each in order 
that all persons using the plan after ib is placed in effect 
will have the same mental concept of exactly what aspects 
of any job are covered by each of the factors. This is 
vitally important in order to avoid confusion in subsequent 
job-evaluation committee meetings and to make it easier 
to handle any grievances that may be raised by the employ- 
ees or their representatives. In addition, highly objective 
definitions go far toward helping to assure a greater degree 
of consistency in the application of the plan throughout 
the organization. 

To achieve this result, definitions of factors should be 
written as positive statements and should be expressed in 
simple language. Care should be taken to assure that the 
nomenclature of the industry, if used, is used correctly. 

Determination of Degrees 

Each factor of the job-evaluation plan is characteris- 
tically subdivided into degrees. This might be likened 
to the subdivision of the foot ruler into inches to facilitate 
the measuring of any object. Most point plans use from 
four to eight degrees per factor. The smaller the number of 
degrees used, the greater is the danger that the plan may 
not adequately reflect, for the factor involved, the range 
of differences existing in the various jobs. If seven or 
more degrees are used, it will be found that it is extremely 
difficult, owing to the limitations of language and of the 
average person’s vocabulary, to define each degree specifi- 
cally enough to indicate a meaningful difference between 
successive degrees. The use of an odd number of degrees is 
undesirable because of the inclination of the average person 
to select the median of a range of choices (central tendency) 
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degree as points, the sum of which for any job will exceed 
the rate of pay of the job sufficiently to avoid any sugges- 
tion that points and money are synonymous. 

One practical procedure for the assigning of points to 
degrees is as follows: 

1. Have the committee determine the weightings of the 
factors in terms of percentages, estimating what part of 
100 per cent should be allocated to each factor. After 
these estimates have been made, they should be compared 
with the weightings of the factors used in other success- 
ful plans. Then the weightings of the individual com- 
mittee members should be discussed by the whole group. 
Undoubtedly, as a result of this discussion, some committee 
members will want to modify their original estimates. 
After this, the weightings of the committee members can 
be averaged to determine finally how the 100 per cent 
should be apportioned among the factors. As a result of 
this, the percentage that is assigned to Education by the 
committee will, expressed as a whole number, become the 
number of points for the first degree of that factor. In 
turn, the percentage (expressed as a whole number) that is 
assigned to Experience will become the number of points 
for the first degree of the factor Experience, and so on. 

2. To determine the number of points to be allocated 
to the succeeding degrees of each factor, it is necessary 
merely to extend the points assigned to the first degree in 
an arithmetic progression over all degrees of that factor. 
Thus, if seven points were assigned to the first degree of a 
given factor (in a plan using six degrees), the points 
assigned to the succeeding degrees of that factor would be 
as follows: 



Degrees 


1 j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Points 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 













Plan 1 * ] weight, Plan 2 * 
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Point Plan for Hourly and Salary Jobs 

An example of a point plan developed in conformance 
with the preceding discussion is presented in the following 
table. The plan was designed to permit the evaluation 
of both hourly (manual) and salary (clerical) jobs, and 
consists of 12 factors with 6 degrees for each. A weighting 
of points that would probably be suitable for the average 
industry has been assigned for purposes of illustration (see 
Table). 

Definitions have been evolved for each factor and for 
each degree of each factor. As in the case of the weightings 
of the factors, these definitions would probably fit the 
basic needs of the average concern. 


Factors, Degrees., and Points op a Point-evaluation Plan 


Factors 


Degrees and points 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

1. Education required 

19 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

2. Experience required 


60 

75 

100 

125 

160 

3. Initiative required 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

4. Physical effort required .... 


12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

5. Mental effort required 


12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

6. Visual attention required, . 

6 ! 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

7. Responsibility for tools 
and equipment 


S 

12 

16 

20 

24 

8. Responsibility for mate- 
rials or product 

B 

8 

12 

10 

20 

24 

9. Responsibility for confi- 
dential data 

IKl 

8 

12 

10 

20 

24 

10. Responsibility for reports 
and records 

B 

8 

12 

10 

20 

24 

11. Working conditions 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

12. Unavoidable hazards . . . 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 


FACTOR 1. EDUCATION REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the extent of educational back- 
pound required by the average person working on the 
job, to perform the job satisfactorily. 
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First Degree. — Ability to read and write. 

Second Degree. — Grammar-school education or equiva- 
lent. 

Third Degree. — Two years of high school or trades school, 
or equivalent. 

Fourth Degree. — Four years of high school or graduation 
from business school or equivalent. 

Fifth Degree. — Two years of college training or equiva- 
lent;. 

Sixth Degree. — College or university degree or equivalent. 

FACTOR 2. EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the length of time required for the 
average person, with the education previously specified, to 
be able to perform the job satisfactorily. 

First Degree.— Up to 2 months. 

Second Degree: — Over 2 months — up to 6 months. 

Third Degree.— Over 6 months — up to 2 years. 

Fourth Degree. — Over 2 years and up to 4 years. 

Fifth Degree. — Over 4 years and up to 6 years. 

Sixth Degree. — Over 6 years. 

FACTOR 3. INITIATIVE REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the nature and extent of the inde- 
pendent decisions and/or action required of the average 
employee wor Icing on the job. 

First Degree: — Elementary type of job. The employee 
receives detailed instructions and is expected to perform 
the job exactly as indicated without deviations. 

Second Degree. — Repetitive type of job. Requires the 
close following of instructions and procedures. Some few 
very simple minor decisions may be made by the employee 
if the decisions follow established precedent. 

Third Degree: — Requires the more frequent making of 
simple decisions by the employee, but only when definite 
clear-cut precedents are available. 

Fourth Degree. — In addition to the making of frequent 
simple decisions the job requires occasional decisions or 
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action following only general procedures in the absence of 
clear-cut precedents. 

Fifth Degree. — Difficult and complex typo of job. Re- 
quires the making of decisions where only general proce- 
dures are available. 

Sixth Degree. — Extremely difficult and complex type of 
job. Requires independent and original action to achieve 
the desired results. 

FACTOR 4. PHYSICAL EFFORT REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the physical effort required of the 
average person to perform the job satisfactorily. Con- 
sider not only the weight handled but the frequency of 
handling and the work position which the employee must 
assume, i.e., standing, sitting, bending, etc. 

First Degree. — V ery light physical effort required. 

Second Degree. — Light physical effort required. Works 
regularly with lightweight objects. Comfortable work 
position. Typical of most types of office jobs. 

Third Degree . — Repetitive continuous physical activ- 
ity required. Light- or average-weight objects handled. 
Typical of the lighter type shop jobs. 

Fourth Degree, — Moderately heavy physical activity 
required. Average-weight objects handled. May occa- 
sionally do heavy lifting, pushing or pulling (not to exceed 
20 per cent of the job cycle). 

Fifth Degree. — Arduous physical work. Heavy lifting, 
pushing, or pulling required (not to exceed 50 per cent of 
the job cycle). 

Sixth Degree , — Extremely arduous physical work or a 
very difficult work position required. Typical of jobs such 
as shoveling coal, stevedoring, etc. 

FACTOR 5. MENTAL EFFORT REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the degree of mental effort required 
of the employee to perform the job satisfactorily. Con- 
sider the degree of organization and planning required 
and the complexity of the jab. 
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First Degree. — Routine simple job, requiring a minimum 
of mental effort on the part of the employee. 

Second Degree.' — Repetitive job, requiring some mental 
effort on the part of the employee, but no organization or 
planning. 

Third Degree. — Repetitive job, requiring considerable 
mental effort on the part of the employee, with some organi- 
zation or planning occasionally involved. 

Fourth Degree. — Fairly diversified job, requiring consid- 
erable mental effort and organization or planning on the 
part of the employee. 

Fifth Degree. — Diversified complex job, requiring a sus- 
tained mental effort on the part of the employee, with care- 
ful organization or planning in advance. 

Sixth Degree.- — Highly diversified complex work, requir- 
ing highest level of sustained mental effort and consistently 
superior planning or organization in advance. 

FACTOR 6. VISUAL ATTENTION REQUIRED 

This factor appraises the degree and continuity of visual 
attention required of the employee to perform the job 
satisfactorily. 

First Degree. — Minimum visual attention required. Job 
is largely automatic in nature. 

Second Degree. — Ordinary visual attention required. 
Work not close or fatiguing to the eyes. 

Third Degree. — Fairly close work. Typical of such jobs 
as routine typing or business-machine operation, or most 
inspection work. 

Fourth Degree. —Close visual attention required. Work 
reasonably close to eyes with fine differentiations to be 
made. Typical of close continuous inspection jobs. 

Fifth Degree. — Very close work, with constant visual 
attention required. Applies to jobs such as tracing or 
drafting. 

Sixth Degree. — Extremely close work with intense and 
constant visual attention required. Job requires an 
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aid to vision such as a magnifying glass or jeweler’s 
eyepiece. 

FACTOR 7. RESPONSIBILITY FOR TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

This factor appraises the responsibility which goes with 
the job for preventing damage to the tools or equipment 
used in the performance of the job. Considering previous 
damage on the job, determine the approximate dollar value 
of the damage which would result from the average single 
mishap. Also, consider tho possibility of salvage and 
repair. 

First Degree . — Probable damage to tools or equipment 
will not exceed $5 for the average mishap. 

Second Degree . — Probable damage to tools or equipment 
will not exceed $25 for the average mishap. 

Third Degree . — Probable damage to tools or equipment 
will not exceed $100 for the average mishap. 

Fourth Degree . — Probable damage to tools or equipment 
will not exceed $500 for the average mishap. 

Fifth Degree . — Probable damage to tools and equipment 
will not exceed $1,000 for the average mishap. 

Sixth Degree . — Probable damage to tools and equipment 
will amount to over $1,000 for the average mishap. 

FACTOR 8. RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS OR PRODUCT 

This factor appraises the responsibility for preventing 
damage to raw materials or partly finished or completed 
products used in the performance of the job. Considering 
previous damage on the job, determine the approximate 
dollar value of the damage which would result from the 
average single mishap. Also consider the possibility of 
salvage and repair. 

First Degree . — Probable damage to materials or product 
is trivial or negligible for the average mishap. 

Second Degree . — Probable damage to materials or product 
will not exceed $10 for the average mishap. 

Third Decree.-— Probable damage to materials or product 
will not exceed $50 for the average mis hap . 
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Fourth Degree . — Probable damage to materials or product 
will not exceed $250 for the average mishap. 

Fifth Degree: — Probable damage to materials or product 
will not exceed $1,000 for the average mishap. 

Sixth Degree. — Probable damage to materials or product 
will amount to over $1,000 for the average mishap. 

FACTOR 9. RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR SAFEGUARDING CONFIDENTIAL DATA 

This factor appraises the responsibility which goes with 
the job for safeguarding confidential information. Con- 
sider the type of information handled and the probable 
disruptive effect of disclosure either upon the company’s 
internal operations or upon its relationship with competing 
organizations. 

First Degree. — No legitimate access to any confidential 
information. 

Second Degree: — Occasional access to semiconfidential 
information, disclosure of which would be unimportant. 

Third Degree. — Occasional access to confidential informa- 
tion, disclosure of which would be somewhat disruptive to 
the company’s operations. 

Fourth Degree. — Frequent access to confidential informa- 
tion, disclosure of which would be disruptive to the com- 
pany’s operations or might result in some financial loss to 
the company. 

Fifth Degree: — Occasional access to highly confidential 
mformation, disclosure of which would be very disruptive 
to the company's operations or would result in material 
financial loss. 

Sixth Degree: — Unrestricted access to very highly con- 
fidential information, disclosure of which would result in 
very great loss to the company. 

FACTOR 10. RESPONSIBILITY FOR REPORTS AND RECORDS 

This factor appraises the responsibility which goes with 
the job for preparing or maintaining necessary reports and 
records. The amount of creative effort required and the 
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number and complexity of the reports or records should 
be considered. 

First Degree : — No responsibility for reports or records. 

Second Degree . — Responsible for maintaining only one 
simple record or report. 

Third Degree . — Responsible for maintaining a few simple 
records or reports. 

Fourth Degree . — Responsible for maintaining fairly com- 
plex records or for preparing several periodic reports. 

Fifth Degree . — Responsible for maintaining complex 
records or for preparing complex periodic reports. 

Sixth Degree Responsible for maintaining extremely 
complex records or for preparing complex special reports 
of a nonroutine nature as requested. 

FACTOR 11. WORKING CONDITIONS 

This factor appraises the physical surroundings in which 
the job must be performed. Consider the extent of heat, 
cold, wet, dampness, darkness, glaring light, dirt, fumes, 
noise, etc. 

First Degree . — Excellent working conditions. 

Second Degree . — Occasional exposure to one or more 
mildly unpleasant conditions. Typical of most office jobs. 

Third Degree . — Constant exposure to one or more fairly 
unpleasant conditions. Typical of most shop jobs. 

Fourth Degree . — Intermittent exposure to one or more 
disagreeable conditions. Typical of such outside jobs as 
guard or truck driver, and such inside jobs as heat-treat, etc. 

Fifth Degree . — Continuous exposure to several disagree- 
able items. Typical of jobs such as wet grinder and 
electroplater. 

Sixth Degree . — Continuous exposure to several intensely 
disagreeable items. Typical of jobB Buch as coal mining, 
etc. 

FACTOR la. UNAVOIDABLE HAZARDS 

This factor appraises those accident or health hazards 
which exist, even though safety devices or procedures may 
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have been installed. Taking past records into account, 
consider the degree of exposure to health or occupational 
hazards, or the type and extent of the injuries which the 
employee on the job is most likely to receive. 

First Degree .• — No health or accident hazards exist. 

Second Degree . — Nature of the work is such that the 
employee, if injured at all on the job, would most likely 
receive only minor cuts or bruises. No health hazards 
exist. 

Third Degree . — Nature of the work is such that the 
employee, if injured on the job, would most likely receive 
such injuries as more severe cuts and bruises, minor eye 
injuries, or bums (not to exceed 3 days of lost time). 
Health hazards negligible. 

Fourth Degree . — Nature of the work is such that the 
employee, if injured on the job, would most likely receive a 
more serious lost time injury such as loss of fingers, serious 
burns, or hernia. Some exposure to minor health hazards. 

Fifth Degree ,— Nature of the work is such that the 
employee, if injured on the job, is most likely to receive a 
serious injury such as loss of a leg or arm. Some exposure 
to more serious health hazards, including occupational 
disease. 

Sixth Degree . — Nature of the work is such that the 
employee, if injured on the job, is most likely to be killed 
by the injury. Exposure to extremely serious health and 
occupational disease hazards which axe most likely to 
result in complete incapacitation or death. 

Reviewing a Proposed Point Plan 

The question will ultimately arise, when considering the 
installation of a point system of job evaluation, as to 
whether it is preferable to adopt “as is” a point plan 
utilized successfully by some other concern or whether an 
entirely new plan should be designed. Actually either 
course of action, without modification, would be foolish. 

It is unnecessary to start from scratch in the development 
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of a point plan since many successful plans are already in 
operation. However, it is dangerous to transplant into 
any company any procedure or system used by any other 
concern without reviewing it carefully to assure that it will 
adequately fulfill existing needs. Before adopting any 
point plan of job evaluation in any concern, the following 
items should be carefully reviewed in the light of the pre- 
vious discussion in this chapter : 

1. The number of factors in the plan 

2. The specific items indicated as factors in view of the 
nature of the jobs to be evaluated 

3. The weightings assigned to the factors in view of the 
types of job to be evaluated 

4. The number of degrees in the plan 

5. The specificity of the definitions of the factors and 
degrees and the range of jobs covered by the definitions of 
the degrees 

6. The word choice used in the definitions considered in 
light of industry or company usage. 

Selection and Evaluation of Key Jobs 

After the plan has been designed, 15 to 25 key jobs should 
be selected and carefully evaluated by a committee picked 
for the purpose. The committee might well consist of 
five or six of the top-line supervisors of the concern. 1 

The criteria to be used in selecting the key jobs fox use 
with a point plan are only two : 

1. The jobs should be selected so as to cover the entire 
range of jobs to be evaluated by the plan. 

2, They should be stable, well-defined jobs that are 
widely understood by the employees and supervisors of the 
concern. 

Neither the existing rate paid for any job nor the accept- 
ability of that rate (or rate range) should be considered in 

1 If a bargaining agent is recognized, it may be desirable to have two or 
three of the union’s representatives sitting in as members of the committee. 
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the selection of or the evaluation of the key jobs for use in 
conjunction with a point plan. 

Preceding the actual evaluation of the key jobs, job 
descriptions should be carefully and thoroughly prepared 
as discussed in Chap. YI. Prior to the actual evaluation 
of the key jobs the evaluation committee should review 
the descriptions and actually visit the jobs and observe 
their performance if in any case that is deemed necessary. 

The jobs should next be evaluated using the point plan 
previously selected. In those cases where disagreement is 
found among members of the committee as to which degree 
of a given factor applies to the job in question the possible 
choices should be freely discussed by the group. However, 
in case of doubt as to which of two degrees to select for a 
given key job, and if the committee members cannot agree, 
the higher degree should always be selected. As an 
example, if the committee could not decide whether the 
third or the fourth degree of a certain factor applied, the 
fourth degree should he chosen. 

After the key jobs have been evaluated, they should be 
ranked by the committee members by factors and by total 
points in order to check the adequacy of the evaluations 
previously completed. In other words, a list should be 
prepared for each factor indicating under the name of the 
factor (1) all the key jobs that were assigned the first 
degree of that factor, (2) all the key jobs that were assigned 
the second degree of the same factor, and so on. A similar 
list would be prepared for each of the other factors and the 
committee would then review the lists looking fox jobs that 
appear to be out of line in relation to the other jobs on the 
list. As the result of this review, the committee will 
occasionally find a few jobs that should have been assigned 
a different degree of a given factor. In this case any 
changes that are agreed upon should be made. 

A similar review of the key jobs should be made by the 
committee members after the jobs have been listed in 
ascending order by the total points assigned to each job. 
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Once all members of tlie committee are in agreement as 
to the adequacy of the evaluation of the key jobs, the job 
title of each key job should be written under the degree of 
each factor that was assigned to that job. If the job of 
janitor was given the first degree of the factor of education 
then the job title Janitor should appear under the definition 
of that degree of that factor. In this fashion a job-evalua- 
tion manual can be prepared for the guidance of subsequent 
evaluating committees. The manual so developed should 
also contain, as an appendix, the descriptions of the key 
jobs. 

It will be found that the use of specific degree definitions 
plus an indication of key jobs assigned to those degrees 
will help greatly in assuring the highest possible reliability 
in evaluating the balance of the jobs. 



CHAPTER V 


COMPARISON OF JOB-EVALUATION 
SYSTEMS 


The Problem of Judgment 

All job-evaluation systems are basically devices for the 
ranking of jobs with the ultimate objective of determining 
their relative worth to the organization. As such, all 
systems necessarily require judges to do the ranking and 
are necessarily dependent upon the adequacy of the judg- 
ments of these people. Unfortunately, unless judgment is 
controlled and directed it is likely to he exceedingly unre- 
liable . 1 This is so because eaeh person’s past experience 
and training, motivation, intelligence, and other person- 
ality characteristics play a major role in determining the 
results of his evaluation. All judges will be found to differ 
in make-up and consequently must be expected to differ 
in their reactions to the jobs under consideration. The 
prime purpose of the sometimes quite elaborate techniques 
and methods of job evaluation is to set up mechanics 
whereby these sources of error may be controlled as ade- 
quately as possible. 

In order to help to control these variables, the following 
steps are characteristically taken: 

1 This has been demonstrated beyond question in innumerable situations 
by psychologists interested in this problem. The olassio example is that of 
the employment interview. A famous experiment by H. L Hollingworth 
revealed that when 57 applicants were ranked as to suitability by 12 experi- 
enced sales managers, one applicant was placed first by one judge and last 
by another. Numerous discrepancies almost as great were observed, even 
though all the applicants were being seriously considered for sales jobs and 
all the interviewers were experienced. See H, L. H o lleno worth, "Judging 
Human Character," p. 65, D, Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 
1922. 
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will arrive at the same or almost the same set of evaluations 
when the same jobs are judged by them. 1 

Ranking and Grading Systems 

The ranking, grading, factor-comparison, and point sys- 
tems of job evaluation all utilize (or should utilize) the 
device of the job description and all also rely (or should 
rely) on the pooling of the judgments of properly selected 
and trained judges. In those respects all four systems are 
equally sound and worth while. In other respects, however, 
the systems show sometimes very appreciable differences 
not only in mechanics but also in effectiveness. 

For purposes of comparison as to these differences in 
mechanics and effectiveness, it is desirable to draw a defi- 
nite line of demarcation between the ranking and grading 
systems on the one hand and the factor-comparison and 
point systems on the other. There are two reasons for 
this: 

1. xdtliough grading is the slightly more sophisticated 
technique, the ranking and grading systems have funda- 
mentally the same merits and limitations. Because of this 
it is simple and convenient to consider these systems as a 
separate category. 

2. In actual practice, in most cases, both ranking and 
grading are much more limited as to range of application 
and effectiveness than either the factor-comparison or the 
point system. As a consequence, those interested in 
selecting a job-evaluation plan will normally want to make 
a choice between the latter two and will not be too con- 
cerned with the others. In order to provide the necessary 
information on the baas of which a decision can be made, 
it is therefore desirable that the two most reliable and 
effective systems be compared directly and that ranking 
and grading be given separate treatment. 

The ranking and grading systems are characterized by 

‘■This is characterized as “reliability * 1 in statistics and may be measured 
by means of correlational techniques commonly used m statistical analysis 
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the same major limitations. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. In order for the ranking or grading of jobs to be effec- 
tive, all the judges must be thoroughly familiar with all of 
the jobs in the organization. 1 In organizations of any 
size, it becomes an extremely difficult task to find 
enough well-qualified judges to rank or grade all jobs 
adequately. 

2. Both methods are particularly vulnerable to the pre- 
viously mentioned dangers of unconscious bias in that, if 
known to the judges, the rates or salaries currently paid 
for the jobs are likely to influence the results. Since the 
judges necessarily must be thoroughly familiar with all of 
the jobs, it is almost inevitable that they will know the 
rates and salaries paid. As a consequence of such knowl- 
edge, the rankings or classifications into grades tend to 
degenerate into a mere reflection of the existing rate or 
salary structure, with the obvious disadvantage that exist- 
ing inequities will be perpetuated and the whole purpose of 
the evaluation will be defeated. 

3. Neither ranking nor grading provides for definite and 
concrete standards or criteria in terms of which the jobs 
should be judged. Thus, one judge may evaluate some or 
all the jobs primarily in the light of the responsibilities 
involved, another in the light of hazards, another in the 
light of education or experience, and the like. Even where 
several judges are using the same criteria, there is no 
assurance that the criteria have the same moaning for all. 
Efforts have been made to correct this condition by listing 
and defining several factors such as experience, responsibility, 
working conditions, and skill, and instructing each judge 
to take account of all the factors in his evaluation. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not accomplish the desired objective in 
praotice because the factors, though stated and defined, 
are quite unweighted and merely tend to confuse the 

1 This is not true of factor-comparison or point plans whore no moro than 
a relatively small number of jobs need to be considered at any one time. 
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judges by adding more items for them to try to consider 
simultaneously. 

4. Both ranking and grading suffer from the limitation 
that there are no recordable intervening steps between the 
initial condition of unranked or ungraded jobs and the 
final rankings or grades. As a result, no substantiating 
record exists to justify to a critic the placement of the jobs 
in relation to one another. Although, viewed abstractly, 
this does not appear to be a major problem, it becomes such 
in a most decided manner in the handling of grievances 
relative to the wage or salary structure. In such instances, 
management finds itself hard put to justify what has been 
done. 1 

5. There is no assurance in the case of either grading or 
ranking evaluations that the intervals between the jobs 
are at all comparable. Thus, two jobs that are ranked 
side by side or are adjacent within a given grade may 
actually be much closer to one another in worth than to 
the jobs on either side of them without this fact ever 
becoming apparent. In these methods there is no quantita- 
tive means whereby such a condition can be revealed. 
Directing his comments toward the ranking method spe- 
cifically, though they are equally applicable to grading, one 
authority expresses this limitation as follows:* 

The typical trouble with this early method was that after the 
cards had been placed in the proper order, most evaluators made 
the mistake of saying that the spacing between each job was the 
same. We know from experience that this is not so. In other 
words, they did not fan them out into the proper interval after 
they had located them. 

6. Both techniques become increasingly more difficult 
and lose effectiveness rapidly as the number of jobs and 

1 See D. W. Webb, Job Evaluation by Point Ratings, American Machinist, 
vol. S3, No. 9, p. 290, May 3, 1939. See also, Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion, Personnel) vol, 10, No. 4, p. 1S5, 1939, 

1 P. W. Jones (member of panel), Designing and Administering Job 
Evaluation Systems, Conference Board Management Record, vol. 6, No. 4, 
p, 87, April, 1944. 
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the complexity of the organization increase. This is due 
largely to the fact that such a set of conditions makes it 
much more difficult for the judges to discover a common 
ground for comparison. The more widely the jobs in the 
organization differ from one another, the more aggravated 
this condition becomes. 

It must not be assumed that the foregoing limitations 
necessarily condemn the ranking and grading methods to 
complete discard. On the contrary, they merely establish 
certain definite limiting conditions that should be seriously 
considered in determining whether or not either of these 
methods should be used in specific cases. From what has 
been said it should be evident that the best conditions 
under which either ranking or grading can be used exist 
in the few top jobs of the organizational hierarchy or in the 
small firm which does not have a large number of jobs or a 
complex organization. In firms of this type it is easy 
enough to secure judges who know all the jobs very well 
and, as a result, the pooling of a larger number of individual 
judgments can be used to ensure a higher degree of reli- 
ability than would be possible in the large firm. 

A prime advantage of these methods for the small organi- 
zation is that they are quite inexpensive and are simple and 
easy to understand and apply. This makes it unnecessary 
for the firm to retain a specialist or staff of specialists to 
install and maintain the program. Another advantage 
is that neither method (if properly installed) involves any 
steps that are incompatible with the later installation of 
either a factor-comparison or point system, if this is desired. 

Factor-comparison, and Point Systems 

Both the factor-comparison and the point systems are 
fundamentally analytical in that they require that each 
job be broken down into elements (factors). Each element 
or factor is then evaluated separately, and at the completion 
of the process the results of the individual evaluations by 
factors are summed up to make the total evaluation for 
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the job. The two methods differ in mode of analysis 
primarily in that the factor-comparison method involves 
relating one job directly to other jobs with respect to each 
factor, whereas the point method relates each job to a 
descriptive scale characterizing stated quantities (degrees) 
of each factor. In both instances the analytical approach 
is distinctly superior in practice to the job-as-a-whole con- 
cept that is characteristic of ranking and grading. 

Although it may be simply stated, the above mentioned 
difference in mode of analysis between the factor-compari- 
son and the point systems is very basic and far-reaching. 
As a matter of fact it is right here that both the strong and 
the weak points of each plan congregate. These strengths 
and weaknesses fall under six major headings in terms of 
each of which the two systems may be critically compared: 

1. Simplicity. — Admittedly both systems are more com- 
plex and more difficult to understand and to work with 
than either ranking or grading. However, the point sys- 
tem has a distinct advantage over the factor-comparison 
system in this respect. This advantage appears in several 
ways. 

a. In the case of a factor-comparison installation the 
committee must go through the entire process of 
developing the plan by devising the scales to be 
used (as is outlined in Chap. III). This is an 
involved task which can become sufficiently trying 
so as to lead the committee members to give up 
before the required series of repeated rankings is 
completed. This difficulty is recognized by the 
leading exponents of this system who state: "In 
a number of installations it has not been possible 
to get operating executives to give enough of their 
rime to make three separates key- job evaluation 
analyses.” 1 In the case of a point-plan installa- 
tion, on the other hand, the task of setting up the 
1 Eugene J Benge, Samuel L H. Bubs, and Edward N, Hat, "Manual 
of Job Evaluation," p. 112, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 
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plan to be used is much easier since it involves a 
series of less complex decisions such as a determina- 
tion of the factors to be used, weighting of factors, 
number of degrees, and a consideration of nomen- 
clature as outlined in Chap. IV. Since various 
effective point plans already in existence can be 
used as a guide and since each item involved is 
much simpler than any item in the case of the 
establishment of a factor-comparison plan, the 
work of the committee in the case of the point plan 
is much easier. 

b. After the factor-comparison key-job lists have been 
set up and supplementary jobs have been added 
to them, the difficulties experienced by evaluating 
committees are appreciably lessened. Even so, 
each change in membership of the evaluating com- 
mittee leads to a period of renewed instruction, 
practice and adjustment. Point plans do not 
suffer from this problem to any appreciable degree. 

c. Committee members commonly have their greatest 
difficulty with the process of dividing the money 
among the various factors in the development of 
a factor-comparison installation. The absence of 
criteria makes it difficult to explain the process, 
and the average committee member suffers con- 
siderable frustration before he “catches on." 
This is an experience that is foreign to the users of 
a point plan. 

d. Another problem that adds to the complexity of the 
committee member’s task in working with a factor- 
comparison plan is a typical dilemma of all forms 
of ranking. Although it is easy to place the jobs 
at the extremes of the ranking scale, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to decide what order to use in placing 
jobs in the middle portion of the scale. As a 
consequence, the committee members have a hard 
time in setting np the rankings. Since no ranking 
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is required of the committee member in the case 
of a point plan, this difficulty does not exist. 

2. Complexity of Factors. — The number of factors that 
can be utilized in connection with a factor-comparison plan 
is limited to five or six for the very pertinent reason that 
with a larger number it is practically impossible to appor- 
tion the money among the [actors. Even with only five 
factors this is a difficult undertaking and much juggling 
of relative ranks and amounts of money has to take place. 
This is so because each time any change is made in any 
one ranking or sum of money, other rankings and sums also 
have to be changed. The consequence of being limited to 
a relatively small number of factors is that each one has 
to he defined very broadly. This in turn means that the 
committee members must cope with a wider range of vari- 
ables simultaneously in trying to rank the jobs. 

This type of difficulty is not characteristic of point plans 
because it is possible to uso a larger number of factors and 
to make each definition more specific and more objective. 
The importance of specificity and objectivity in factor 
definitions is sometimes overlooked by those who are 
impressed by the theoretically sound argument that only a 
very small number of factors is needed in order to produce 
accurate evaluation. Though correct in theory, this argu- 
ment fails to consider the fact that to the evaluating com- 
mittee the use of a larger number of factors is a decided 
advantage. It makes the evaluation simpler, easier, and 
more satisfying and, as a consequence, it makes the entire 
plan much more salable. 

3. Salability. — A corollary to the foregoing sections on 
the relative simplicity of the two methods and the com- 
plexity of the factors used is that it is more difficult initially 
to explain and sell a factor-comparison plan to employees, 
union representatives, supervisors, and higher management 
than it is to explain and sell a point plan to these same 
groups. The precise details of the construction and use of 
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the factor-comparison scales are difficult to explain and 
more difficult to understand without actually going through 
the process, which is, of course, not practicable for large 
groups. On the other hand, those who do go through the 
entire procedure may also be hard to sell because of the 
complexity. 

4. Flexibility of Weighting of Factors. — In the case of 
the factor-comparison system, the weightings assigned to 
each factor are determined for the initial key jobs by appor- 
tioning the rate paid for each of the jobs among the factors 
used in the plan. The amount allocated to each factor, 
taken as a percentage of the total amount paid for the 
job, automatically determines the weight assigned to each 
factor for each job under consideration. When more jobs 
are evaluated, weightings are similarly determined except 
that the committee has more guidance because it is able to 
use the key- job rates as a guide — a fact that makes the 
process easier. In the case of the point system the situa- 
tion is quite different in that fixed weightings for each factor 
are determined empirically prior to putting the plan 
officially into use. The only flexibility permitted by a 
point plan, once it is established, comes through the com- 
mittee’s selection of higher or lower degrees of the various 
factors. It is evident that the factor-comparison method 
provides a superior means of reflecting the relative impor- 
tance of each factor with respect to each individual job. 
In the light of differing job demands, it is certainly quite 
reasonable to assume that different jobs will require rela- 
tively different amounts (weightings) of each factor. In 
this respect the factor-comparison method shows a higher 
degree of flexibility than the point method. 

5. Factor Ceilings. — In the case of the factor-comparison 
system there are no established ceilings for any given factor. 
By this is meant that in no instance is there a limit set to 
the maximum amount of money that can be assigned to 
any factor. If a new job is encountered that, for one or 
more factors, is much higher than any previously encoun- 
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tered, it can readily bo handled by placing it at some point 
above the jobs already lined up along the appropriate 
factor-comparison scale. The mode of operation of the 
point system is quite different in this respect because a 
definite number of points is assigned to each degree of each 
factor. As a consequence, it is essential that the degree 
descriptions be so written that they cover a very wide range 
of jobs. If this is not done, the plan may at some time 
fail to cover a new job. However, this is largely a theo- 
retical consideration because in actual practice the range 
of degrees can quite readily be set up so as to cover very 
adequately any such contingencies. 

6. Range cf Applicability. — Because its factors are 
broadly and loosely defined and are unweighted, the factor- 
comparison system is frequently applied without change in 
basic structure to a wide range of jobs up to fairly high- 
ranking technical and administrative positions. In the 
case of the point system the much more objective definitions 
of factors as well as the existence of degree definitions and 
factor weightings make it necessary to restrict the range 
of jobs to which any specific plan should be applied. 

From this it might appear that the factor-comparison 
system has a decided advantage over the point system 
because of its superior adaptability to so wide a range of 
jobs. As this is an important point of comparison, this 
apparent advantage merits further analysis. Since both 
the factor-comparison and the point method of job evalua- 
tion are measuring sticks, it is understandable that there 
should be a limit to the range of jobs that they can measure 
effectively, just as a 1-in. micrometer can measure only up 
to 1 in. Unfortunately in the case of job-evaluation plans 
the precise limits of their ability to measure are not so 
clearly defined as in the case of the micrometer. The limits 
of the range of jobs that should be covered by a point 
plan are indicated generally by the factor and degree defini- 
tions. The limits of the range of jobs that should be 
covered by the factor-comparison method are generally 
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indicated by the factor-comparison scales used. The limits 
in this case are just as real but not so obvious. For this 
reason, and not because of any substantially greater adapt- 
ability, the factor-comparison method is sometimes applied 
to cover a wider range of jobs than the point method. 

Since the hierarchy of any industrial or commercial 
organization takes the shape of a pyramid, it is obvious 
that the top third of the range of jobs in a given concern 
will amount to a small percentage of the total number of 
jobs involved in that same concern. Because of the nature 
and characteristics of the jobs involved in this upper por- 
tion of the pyramid (as previously discussed), it is doubtful 
whether any plan will apply to these jobs with anything 
resembling the effectiveness attained in the case of the more 
routine jobs lower in the organizational pyramid. Accord- 
ingly it is felt that both the factor-comparison and the 
point system of job evaluation arc limited to about the 
same extent with respect to the range of jobs that either 
plan can effectively evaluate. 

Summary 

Neither the factor-comparison nor the point system is 
a perfect measuring device for wage-determination pur- 
poses. In addition to sharing certain common limitations 
imposed by the frailty of human judgment, each system 
has certain specific limitations that are inherent in the 
method itself. However, in neither case are the existing 
limitations sufficiently serious to prevent the system from 
succeeding in operation. The more likely source of trouble 
from this point of view will be found in the form of limita- 
tions on the part of the persons who use either plan, as evi- 
denced by improper selling, installation, and maintenance. 

In addition to having demonstrated that both basic sys- 
tems are capable of giving satisfactory results, the successful 
users of each have shown a strong tendency over a period 
of years to resolve many of the differences between the 
two. Thus, good features of the one method have been 
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gradually adapted to the other. For example, the use of 
a point scale rather than the money scale that characterizes 
the pure factor-comparison method has helped to avoid 
the very obvious likelihood of conscious or unconscious bias 
that is characteristic of the pure method. As an example 
in the reverse direction, the users of point plans have 
gradually come to recognize the value of arranging the 
jobs that have been evaluated in rank order both by factors 
and by total points so as to gain perspective and identify 
any obvious errors. A leading protagonist of the factor- 
comparison system, recognizing this tendency, summarizes 
his conclusions concerning it as follows : 1 

It has been quite interesting to me to see, over the years, that, 
statting from two origins, the pure point system has necessarily 
picked up the factor-comparison principle and the pure factor 
comparison has picked up many of the features of the point 
system. In my judgment, the two of them aie so nearly alike 
today that, if well executed, they will, get virtually the same 
results. 

In spite of the fact that successful results may be achieved 
through use of either method, the most frequent question 
raised by those contemplating the installation of a job- 
evaluation program is: Which system shall I use? No 
dogmatic answer can be given to this question, as is evident 
from what has previously been said. Certainly, if it is 
planned to retain a consultant to do the work, the wise 
course of action is to make the choice on the basis of the 
consultant’s reputation and ability to produce results — and 
to use the plan recommended by him. If, however, this 
is not intended and if those contemplating doing the work 
are not experts in job evaluation, it will be found that in 
most cases a point plan will result in the more satisfactory 
installation. This is so because of the greater over-all 
simplicity, objectivity, and salability of that system. 

1 Euobne Bbnge (panel member), Designing .and Administering Job 
Evaluation Systems, Conference Board Management Record, vol 6, No. 4, 
p. 88, April, 1944, 
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Irrespective of the specific evaluation plan to be used 
it is essential that jobs be adequately described before any 
attempt is made to evaluate them. The necessity for this 
is obvious when it is realized that, fundamentally, job 
evaluation is a process of determining differences between 
jobs. As a consequence, unless the job being evaluated is 
clearly defined and specifically delimited each member of 
the committee doing the measuring or evaluating is apt to 
have in mind a different concept of the job, and it will be 
impossible for the committee members to reach agreement 
on the relative worth of the job. The function of the job 
description is to identify the job so as to enable the reader 
to obtain a clear understanding of the work performed and 
the attributes desirable in the person working on the job. 

When properly prepared, job descriptions are of con- 
siderable value to management in a variety of ways in 
addition to their use in evaluating jobs. Some of the cir- 
cumstances in which they may be useful are listed below: 

1. Hiring new employees 

2. Transferring employees 

3. Preparing a promotional schedule 

4. Establishing a training program 

5. Preventing accidents ' 

6. The work of the plant physician 

7. Cost estimating 

8. Budgetary control 

9. Timekeeping and pay-roll activities 

10. Organizing a psychological testing program 

11. Installing a wage-incentive system 
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Items to Include in Job Descriptions 

Six items of information are basic and necessary for any 
consideration of the job and should be included in every 
job description: 

1. Job Title.' — It is desirable that the job title be short, 
definitive, and suggestive of the nature of the job. Trade 
and industry nomenclature, where applicable, should 
always be considered in phrasing meaningful job titles. 

2. Summary of the Job. — A short paragraph succinctly 
summarizing the tasks performed by the employee is helpful 
for subsequent convenient identification of the job. 

3. Work Performed. — Each specific task performed 
should be written out and an estimate made of the per- 
centage of the time that is devoted to the performance of 
each task. This is the most important phase of the job 
description and should be carefully prepared. 

4. Tools, Equipment, Materials. — The tools, equipment, 
and materials used in the performance of the job should 
be included in the job description. Tins is necessary since 
these items tend to indicate the nature and complexity 
of the job. 

5. Physical Surroundings. — The working conditions, 
hazards, and other characteristics of the physical surround- 
ings within the working area should be described to aid in 
subsequent interpretation of the job description. 

6. Employee Attributes. — Employee attributes required 
by the job, such as education and experience, should be 
indicated. 

The specific items to be included in the job description 
will be modified somewhat by the job-evaluation plan 
selected. Since the job descriptions arc being prepared 
primarily to facilitate the evaluating of the jobs, the factors 
composing the plan should be considered in designing a 
job-description form. The data 'gathered in the form of a 
job description should present sufficient information to 
permit accurate evaluation of the job in question by means 
of the job-evaluation plan. 
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Figure 1 presents a job-description form, illustrating tho 
above points, which has been found to work well in con- 
junction with the job-evaluation plan presented in Chap. 
IV. 

Job Specifications 

Management literature abounds with discussions of job 
descriptions and job specifications as though they were 
entirely separate and disassociated items. The narrow 
interpretation is that the job description describes only the 
job while the job specification specifies merely the type of 
person required for the job. Actually, a thorough job 
description, as previously indicated, includes the cardinal 
characteristics of the job specification. 

Historically, the limited concept of the job specification 
was designed to aid the employment interviewer in deter- 
mining whether or not the applicant under consideration 
was qualified to fill the position. Actually the more com- 
plete job description is superior for this purpose since not 
only is sufficient information contained thereon to enable 
the interviewer to judge the applicant in view of the demands 
of the job, but the interviewer is also enabled to discuss the 
job intelligently and in detail with the applicant. 

What Jobs Should Be Described? 

Normally the jobs to be described will be all jobs falling 
in the category that will be subsequently evaluated. How- 
ever, in special cases, it may be desirable to describe 
additional jobs for the purposes of cost estimating, 
budgetary control, employment, recruitment, etc. 

How Many Job Titles Should There Be? 

In starting to develop job descriptions a list of all job 
titles currently in use in the concern should be prepared 
with a notation as to the number of people working on each 
job and the various departments or divisions of the com- 
pany in which each job will be found. 
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U 1. — Job description (back) 
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Each job title should represent a separate and distinct 
job. In many cases thiB will probably be found to be true 
in current practice. However, in other cases it will be 
discovered that the same job is called by different titles in 
different departments or divisions of the same concern. 
Sometimes the results of a survey will reveal startling dis- 
crepancies in the titling of jobs. For example, in the 
federal government survey of 1928 some 54 titles were 
found, all identifying a job which was finally designated as 
junior stock clerk. 1 In another case one company found 
that more than 1,000 of the 1,500 position (job) titles in 
its organization could be discarded. 2 However, it is also 
frequently found that one existing job title will actually 
cover two or even three jobs. An example is that of the 
job of toolmaker which in many concerns actually breaks 
down into two or three separate jobs. In these cases it 
is common practice to denote the jobs as “toolmaker A,” 
“toolmaker B,” etc., the most highly skilled of the jobs 
having the designation A, and so on. 

The question is sometimes asked: How many job titles 
(i.e., jobs) should be established per 100 employees? No 
hard-and-fast rule can be made. The number of job titles 
per 100 employees or the number of employees per job 
title will depend upon such factors as the size of the organi- 
zation, the nature of the product, the processes used, the 
degree to which jobs have been broken down to achieve 
manufacturing economy, the skills of the working force, 
or the pressure exerted by the union pro or con. 

In one situation known to the authors the union, after 
an insistent campaign, was successful in getting the 
jobs broken down on the basis of each actual minute phase 
of the work performed (motion-study analysis). This 
resulted in one job description being established for prac- 
tically each person on the pay roll. Since at any given 

1 Z, Clabk Dickinson, "Collective Wage Determination/' p, 238, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1941. 

* Jomsr Riegbl, "Salary Determination,” p. 72, Report No. 2, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 1940. 
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moment many jobs in the average modern plant are 
likely to be in a state of flux owing to changes brought 
about by methods engineering, design engineering, tool 
designing, and rerouting and rescheduling of work as 
quantities on order change, the result of this exceedingly 
fine breakdown of jobs brought industrial-relations chaos. 
Grievances soon piled up to the point of absurdity, accom- 
panied by requests for reevaluations on account of easily 
proved changes in job content. 

The more typical union reaction is to fear too fine a 
breakdown of jobs as leading to a weakening of the seniority 
of union members. In a booklet prepared for its shop 
stewards the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO states, “Also not to be overlooked 
is the tendency of job-evaluation systems to create hun- 
dreds of job classifications where only a few dozen previously 
existed. With more classifications in the plant than 
formerly it menus fewer employees in each classification 
and consequently weakening of seniority protection.” 1 

Obviously, the range will be from one employee per job 
on up. The authors know of one company that had 1,800 
persons working on one evaluated job. Mr. D. W. Weed 
of the General Electric Company has indicated that in one 
plant 20,000 people worked on 400 jobs* or an average of 
50 persons per job. In another case a ratio of 4 wage 
earners per job and 2 salary-paid employees per job has 
been reported. 3 

The decision as to whether an existing job title should 
cover one or more jobs should be made after an analysis of 
the job content is completed. Jobs covering an extremely 
wide range of skills usually should be broken down. This 
decision will, however, be affected by the number of people 
working on the job. In some instances the job will be of 

1 “TJ. E Guide to Wage Payment Plan, Time Study, and Job Evaluation,” 
p. 77, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, 1943. 

1 "Principles and Application of Job Evaluation,” p. 22, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy No. 62, National Industrial Conference Board, Ine., 1944. 

* Benge, Btok, and Hat, op, eif., p. 118. 
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a special technical nature with only one person concerned. 
Some of the tasks may require a very high degree of skill 
and some may be amazingly simple. However, since only 
one person is working on the job, it becomes a distinct and 
separate job and cannot be broken down further. On the 
other hand, if a number of people were working on the job, 
it might be found upon analysis, even though they all 
were working under the same job title, that some few were 
performing mainly the difficult and highly skilled portions 
of the job and the rest were performing a much more 
routine set of tasks. Obviously, in thib case the one job 
title should be broken down into two distinct jobs and so 
described. 

How Are Job Descriptions Prepared? 

The information necessary for the preparation of the 
job description can be secured in one or more of tho follow- 
ing ways: 

1. By observation of the job as performed 

2. By discussion with the supervisor of the job 

3. By requesting the supervisor of the job to fill in a 
questionnaire describing the job 

4. By discussion with one or more of the employees 
working on the job 

5. By requesting one or more of the employees working 
on the job to fill in questionnaires describing the job 

The most practical means of securing the information 
is through personal observation of the work performed, 
coupled with discussion with the supervisor of the job. 

The technique of questionnaires is unwieldy and time 
consuming and generally does not yield satisfactory results. 
Most shop employees cannot be depended upon to com- 
plete a questionnaire adequately and all too frequently 
supervisors will either attempt to magnify the job in order 
to increase their own importance or will fail to include 
pertinent information in the reply. When questionnaires 
are used, invariably the job analyst must discuss the 
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reply with the supervisor in order to clarify the information 
presented. The use of questionnaires is recommended only 
in the case of those rare technical jobs (usually salaried) 
where the job content is not completely known to the 
supervisor, or the operation is too complex to observe or 
the job is actually what the employee makes it. 

The use of questionnaires has occasionally been recom- 
mended on the grounds that if the employee participates 
in the preparation of the job description he will have more 
faith in the results of the entire program. Although this 
is undoubtedly true, it is nullified to some extent by such 
factors as labor turnover, transfers of employees from job to 
job, union representation, and the general educational level 
of the employees. Employee cooperation can more easily 
be achieved by explaining the entire program completely 
and in detail to the union stewards or other representatives 
of the employees as a first step. 

Job descriptions may well bo prepared out in the shop. 
Evory job should be described as it exists and as it is eur- 
-rently performed. Changes in procedure that might be 
made or are planned should never be included in a job 
description until thoy take place. In some cases instances 
will bo found where the way in which the job is performed 
does not correspond to the way in which supervision wants 
the job to be done. In instances of this kind the prepare 
tion of the job description should be held up until the 
operator is trained in the method which is finally decided 
upon. 

One of the most difficult phases of preparing job descrip- 
tions lies in the breaking down of one existing job into two 
or more jobs. It is very important that the limits and 
starting points be expressed as concretely and objectively 
as possible. Vague descriptions of duties performed will 
lead to innumerable grievances when the job-evaluation 
plan is subsequently placed into effect. As an example, in 
order to obtain a higher rate of pay, a toolmaker 0 may claim 
that he is actually performing the work of a toolmaker B. 
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Grievances of this sort will arise in any event, and the 
ease with, which they arc handled will be in direct propor- 
tion to the clarity and completeness with which the job 
descriptions have been prepared. 

Next to this problem the most common difficulty encoun- 
tered in the preparation of job descriptions is the omission 
of pertinent information. Because of ignorance, laziness, 
or a mistaken desire to economize in terms of time, job 
descriptions may be incompletely prepared. Actually, this 
is worse than not preparing them at all since the resulting 
evaluation more than likely will be wrong as the result of 
the omission. Furthermore, as grievances arise subse- 
quently concerning the correctness of any given evalua- 
tion, a serious problem will arise if management cannot 
prove that the job was evaluated on the basis of its actual 
content. On the other hand, occasionally job descriptions 
are found which contain entirely too much minute detail. 
The best job descriptions are clear, concise, and complete 
and present all of the job’s distinguishing characteristics. 
Too little detail will not serve properly to differentiate one 
job from another and will not provide sufficient data to 
make equitable evaluation possible. A reasonable balance 
must be maintained, however, because too much detail 
will lead to endless subsequent controversies as minute 
changes are made in the job in the future. 

Mode of Presentation of Material 

In addition to using a standard form on which to enter 
the job descriptions, it is desirable that a standard mode 
of expression be adopted to assure clarity and uniformity, 
both of which will contribute substantially to the reader’s 
comprehension of the material. 

It has been found that the clarity of the presentation is 
improved if the following three principles are generally 
adhered to: 

1, Each sentence should begin with a functional verb. 

2, -The present tense should be used throughout. 
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3. A ter&c direct style should be employed, omitting all 
unnecessary words. 

Checking the Job Description and Securing Approvals 

After the job descriptions have been completed, they 
should be carefully reviewed to assure (1) that there has 
been no inadvertent duplication and (2) that all jobs that 
should be evaluated have been described. This can best 
be done by accounting for the job or jobs performed 
by each individual on the pay roll with the supervisors 
concerned. 

At this time each foreman or supervisor having authority 
over any of the jobs described should be requested to go 
over the job description of that job and either approve the 
description or indicate in what respect it is inadequate. 
This is an important selling phase in the development and 
installation of the job-evaluation plan. 



CHAPTER, VII 


INSTALLING AND MAINTAINING THE 
JOB-EVALUATION PLAN 


To succeed, job evaluation cannot operate in secret 
behind closed doors. The plan adopted must be given 
widespread sensible publicity. Top management, super- 
vision, and employees' representatives must thoroughly 
understand the plan and must be convinced that it is 
sound and that it will be fairly administered. 

Union Participation in Job Evaluation 

As soon as top management reaches the decision to install 
a job-evaluation plan, it must also decide, if the plant is 
unionized, to what extent the union shall participate in 
the program. 

As a general rule, union participation in job evaluation 
has the advantage that greater understanding and accept- 
ance of the plan will be achieved thereby. After experienc- 
ing the administration of job-evaluation plans with and 
without the participation of employees and their representa- 
tives, the authors feel that if the plan used is sound and is 
fairly administered both labor and management will be 
satisfied with and will benefit from joint participation. 

However, there are some circumstances in which joint 
participation in job evaluation is either impossible or unde- 
sirable. At least one union is flatly on record as follows : 
"The local union should refuse to become a party to or be 
bound by any point rating systems which management may 
use to establish job evaluations ." 1 

1 "U. E. Guide to Wage Payment Plans, Time Study, and Job Evalua- 
tion," p. 77, United Eleotncal, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 
1943. 
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Other unions arc in favor of joint participation in job 
evaluation and try to negotiate acceptance of this principle 
into the agreement entered into with management. An 
example of union-management participation in the installa- 
tion of a job-evaluation program is indicated in the follow- 
ing material taken from a union manual: 1 

The union and the company have jointly completed a program 
of job evaluation of shop occupations. The purpose of job 
evaluation is to make an analytical study of the contents and 
functions of all jobs in order to develop a description of then 
characteristics, to appraise these characteristics according to 
their relative importance and value, and to ostablish a sound basis 
for setting equitable rates and rate ranges. To this end a joint 
committee of union representatives and management representa- 
tives collaborated to conduct a job-evaluation study of all 
occupations .... 

Another company with 4,000 employees developed 
its wholo job-classification plan jointly with employee 
representatives.® 

Some managements feel strongly that their industrial 
relations are benefited by joint participation and some 
managements feel equally, if not more strongly, that job 
evaluation is a management prerogative and that the 
acceptance of joint participation would be an abrogation 
of management’s rights, opening the door to more danger- 
ous (from their point of view) types of collaboration. 
Obviously joint participation of a management and a union 
in job evaluation is impossible if either refuses. However, 
the trend in recent years has been increasingly in the direc- 
tion of joint union-management participation. A recent 
survey indicated that out of 36 companies having job- 

1 Excerpt from Union Chairman’s Manual, Aeronautical Lodge 727, 
International Association of Machinists (AEL), as reported by Robert D. 
Gray, in “Systematic Wage Administration in the Southern California 
Aircraft Industry/’ p 75, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc , 1943 

1 "The Determination and Administration of Industrial Relations Poli- 
cies,” p. 47, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Umvergityj 1939,., 
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evaluation plans, 17, or 47 per cent, of the companies 
evaluated jobs in participation with the unions. 1 

Selling the Program 

In the final analysis, job evaluation, like a wage-incen- 
tive plan, must sell itself on the basis of accomplishment. 
However, the dangerous period, from the point of view of 
the acceptance of the results, lies between the time when 
the plan is designed and the time when the results of the 
installation are made public. At this time it is inevitable 
that the occupants of some jobs will feel that their jobs 
are worth more than the results indicate unless they or 
their representatives have been over the plan and the 
evaluations beforehand and axe already convinced that the 
results are fair and equitable. 

It should be recognized that there are basically two 
stages of selling required and four specific groupB (in most 
concerns) to be sold. The first stage of selling consists of 
convincing top management, the upper levels of super- 
vision, and the top officials of the union as to the equity of 
the plan to be used. If they are convinced, each group 
in turn will convince the foremen and assistant foremen or 
the shop stewards and key employees, as the case may be, 
that the plan is fair. One means of achieving this objective 
is to have a group of the top officials of the company and 
of the union meet to determine (1) what type of job-evalua- 
tion plan should be used and (2) assuming that a point 
plan is to be developed, what factors are to be used, the 
number of degrees to be used, the weightings of the factors, 
and the definitions of the degrees and factors. In some 
concerns management may prefer to make these decisions 
and then call in the union officials and higher levels of super- 
vision and go over the plan with them prior to its actual 
installation. 

1 R. C. Smyth and M. J Mtjbphy, Hew Industry Is Using Time Study 
and Incentives, Factory Management and Maintenance, vol, 103, No. 1, 
January, 1946. 
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The second, stage of the selling process consists of con- 
vincing the shop stewards and employees and first-line 
supervisors that the results of the evaluation of any specific 
job are fair. Although this group will be interested in 
the plan used, they will naturally be i mm easurably more 
interested in the results as applied to specific jobs. 

A committee is generally used to evaluate the different 
jobs in order that the judgments of a group of people, all 
of whom are familiar with the job, may be pooled. As a 
selling device and to get people on the committee who know 
the most about the job, it is not too unusual to have the 
committee consist of supervisors and employees (shop 
stewards) functioning under the guidance of a job analyst 
(the person assigned by management to the function of 
installing the program) who usually acts as chairman of 
the committee. This device has been successfully used and 
is particularly effective in situations where labor and man- 
agement are accustomed to working harmoniously togother. 

Other companies evaluate the jobs through a committee 
consisting solely of management representatives and sub- 
sequently cither review the results of the evaluation with 
any dissatisfied employee ot permit dissatisfaction of this 
type to be handled through the grievance procedure. 

In any specific case the policy of the plant or parent 
organization, the policy of the union concerned, the details 
of the agreement between the company and the union, the 
history of collective bargaining between the two, and the 
personalities on both sides will influence the exact methods 
that can best be used to convince all concerned as to the 
equity and validity of the evaluations of the specific jobs. 

Dissemination of Job-evaluation Information 

There is no reason to keep secret any of the facts con- 
cerning job evaluation. Indeed, the converse is true. 
Such systems can be fully successful only if they are under- 
wood, and they can be understood only if all the facts 
Concerning them are known. 
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Iji order to help dispel the natural suspicions and fears of 
their employees toward any new management device, such 
as job evaluation, which so intimately concerns their fiscal 
status, many companies have explained the entire job- 
evaluation plan on their bulletin boards or in their house 
organs. One company even had the complete story of the 
whole program published in a regular edition of the local 
newspaper . 1 

In addition to publicity of this sort, many companies 
have adopted the policy of publicly posting the job title, 
the summary of the job, and the rate (or rate range) of 
the job in each department of the company in which the 
job exists. If this is done, each sheet so posted should 
also contain a statement outlining the conditions under 
which jobs will be reevaluated and the procedure which 
an employee should follow in order to put the wheels of 
reevaluation in motion, if desired. Such a display of 
management’s integrity and fair-mindedness will holp 
immeasurably to sell supervisors, individual employees, 
and their representatives on the equity of the plan. 

Procedure for Evaluating Jobs 

The procedure for evaluating jobs is substantially the 
same in the case of both the factor-comparison and the 
point method. In both instances the plan and the program 
must first be designed and sold and then job descriptions 
prepared for all jobs to be evaluated. As a next step, if a 
factor-comparison plan is to be used, the job analyst 
should, for his own guidance, tentatively determine where 
on the previously established scale for each factor the jobs 
to be evaluated should fall. When this has been completed 
for all the jobs, he should then carefully review the lists 
for inconsistencies. The job analyst is then ready to meet 
with the committee for the formal evaluation of each job. 

If a point plan is to be used, the job analyst should, 
without, prior consultation with anyone, tentatively select 

* Personnel, vol. 2, p 43, November, 1934. 
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which degree of the first Fael or of the plan is required by 
each job to be evaluated. The jobs should then be listed 
in rank order for this one factor by degrees. In order to 
discover inconsistencies, this list should be carefully 
reviewed by the job analyst considering the degrees assigned 
to the key jobs previously evaluated at the time the plan 
was designed and also considering the relative rank order 
of all jobs on this one factor. After what appears to be 
the proper degree of the first factor has been selected for 
each job to be evaluated and a ranldng of jobs by degrees 
has been prepared for that factor, the process should be 
repeated for each of the other factors in the plan. 

This ranldng comparison of jobs by factors is not final 
and official and is done only to guide the judgment of the 
job analyst in his subsequent role as committee chairman. 
The experience of actually visiting and observing the jobs 
to be evaluated, preparing job descriptions, and evaluating 
the jobs on a trial basis is invaluable to the job analyst in 
developing over-all perspective and objectivity. 

The next step is to meet with the formal job-evaluation 
committee and evaluate the jobs officially. A typical com- 
mittee might well consist of 

1. The head of the department in which the job is 
locatod 

2. The foreman or supervisor having authority over the 
job 

3. The union president (or chief steward, or chairman 
of the union’s grievance committee) 

4. The union steward for the job 

5. The job analyst 

Naturally, in firms in which the evaluations are not con- 
ducted on a joint basis, the places of the above-mentioned 
union representatives would be filled by representatives of 
management. 

The job analyst should act as chairman of the committee 
and lead and guide the discussion. Each member of the 
committee should be given a copy of the previously pre- 
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pared job description (see Fig. 1), a copy of tlie job-evalua- 
tion manual (if one has boon prepared), and a copy of the 
job-evaluation committee record (see Fig. 2). The job 
title and the summary of the job should be entered on the 
committee record form before copies of it are distributed 
to the committee members. 

The first act of the committee in evaluating any job is 
to review carefully the description of the job being evalu- 
ated. If any member of the committee disagrees with any 
part of the job description, either he should be convinced 
that he is wrong or the job description should be amended 
at that time. Once the committee is in agreement on the 
job description, the job analyst should read the definition 
of the first factor and the definitions of the degrees of that 
factor to the committee. After deliberation the committee 
should select the appropriate degree for the job being 
evaluated for the first factor. . Again, if one or more mem- 
bers of the committee cannot agree on which degree of the 
factor applies to the job being evaluated, the problem 
should be discussed by the committee members until they 
finally agree. During this phase the job analyst should 
carefully guide the discussion and will naturally refer to 
the degree assigned to other comparably evaluated jobs 
for that factor. This process should be repeated until the 
proper degree of each factor has been selected for the job 
being evaluated. 

During the process of the evaluation of any job the 
committee should be guided by the following: 

1. The job description 

2. The definitions of the factors 

3. The definitions of the degrees 

4. The degree of each factor assigned to the key jobs 
and to other evaluated jobs 

5. The comments of the job analyst 

After the committee haB evaluated the job, the evalua- 
tion should be approved by the proper persons in the 
managerial hierarchy, and the information should be dis- 
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Job Tiilc> Storekeeper 


Summary of the Job 


Receives and stores incoming hardware. 


Checks and records amount. Issues stock 


as called for on requisitions and keeps 


record of all stock issued. 



1. Education required 


2. Experience required 


3. Initiative required 


4. Physical effort required 


6. Mental effort roquired .... . 


6. Visual attention required 


7. Responsibility for tools and equipment . . . 


8. Responsibility for material or product 


9. Responsibility for confidential data 


10. Responsibility for reports and records 


11. Working conditions 


12. Unavoidable hazards 


Signatures of Committee: 
A. B. Jones 
D. L. Ray lor 
P. D. Hughes 
M. N. Owens 


A. L. Norris 

Data Signed 1—15—45 



Total Point s ^16 

Labor Grade " 

Approved by: 

R. E. Royston 


Chief Job Analyst 

Date Approved 1—17—45 


Fio. 2. — Job-evaluation committee record. 
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tributed and posted in keeping with the policy of the 
concern. 

Reevaluations of Jobs 

Periodically it will be necessary to review existing evalua- 
tions. Such reviews, or reevaluations, may be the result 
of any one of the following : 

1. The job has changed and new features have been 
added. 

2. The job has changed, and some feature formerly 
present has been removed. 

3. The reevaluation is requested by management because 
of supervisory or executive dissatisfaction. 

4. The reevaluation is requested by an employee or the 
union because of their dissatisfaction. 

Every job should be reevaluated whenever the method 
of doing the job, or the tools, equipment, materials, or 
working conditions differ significantly from that indicated 
in the job description. Whether or not the changes make 
the job simpler or more difficult, the job should bo reevalu- 
ated by the appropriate committee and the rate (or rate 
range) of the job changed if the total points change suffi- 
ciently to place the job in a lower or higher labor grade. 

Tor psychological reasons it is important that the reevalu- 
ation take place as soon as possible after the changes in 
job content take place. If the reevaluation is delayed, in 
the case of a job that has become easier, considerable 
opposition to any change in the rate will be encountered 
from employees, shop stewards, and, quite often, even from 
supervision. In fairness to the employees, management 
should be equally prompt in reevaluating jobs that have 
become more difficult, although in this situation the same 
degree of opposition will not be encountered, particularly 
from the employees or their union representatives. 

It should be a definite responsibility of supervision to 
notify the job analyst whenever changes occur in the job 
description. However, in practice it will be found that 
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this is insufficient. Because of pressure of other responsi- 
bilities or for other reasons many supervisors fail to inform 
the job analyst when such changes occur. Therefore, the 
job analyst should spend all of his time, when not otherwise 
engaged, in making rechecks of job descriptions. This 
should be done on a planned and systematic basis so that 
at least twice each year the description of every evaluated 
job is checked. 

Both management and the employees, either as indi- 
viduals or through their representatives, should have the 
right to request and receive a reevaluation of any job 
whenever the belief exists that the original evaluation was 
unfair. All requests for reevaluations should be handled 
as promptly as possible (ahead of new evaluations) as evi- 
dence of management’s good faith. 

Most requests for reevaluations will be received from 
employees or their representatives. Companies with a 
range of rates for eaoh job will find that, irrespective of the 
method of progression within the range (i.e., either as the 
result of merit, automatic increases, or some plan combining 
the two), shortly after a number of employees on the job 
reach the maximum rate of the range a request will be 
received to reevaluate the job. If the job is correctly 
evaluated as is, all members of the evaluation committee 
should refuse to succumb to the pressure which will be 
exerted to raise the evaluation. It is very difficult for shop 
stewards or other union officials to resist pressure of this 
type from their constituents and this is one reason why 
some managements hesitate to engage in a joint job-evalu- 
ation program with the representatives of their employees. 
Succumbing to such pressures will ultimately ruin any job- 
evaluation installation no matter how carefully it was set 
up. As more and more jobs are evaluated out of line, more 
and more conflicting reference points are established, thus 
making it more difficult to keep the balance of the jobs in 
line. It is far better, at the first sign of the application of 
this type of pressure, for management to fight the case per- 
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sistenlly on the basis of the facts as they exist, carrying the 
case, if necessary, as far as the grievance procedure of the 
agreement permits. 

Length of Time Required to Install a Job-evaluation 
Program 

The time required to install a job-evaluation program 
can be roughly approximated from the experience of other 
companies. Mr. P. W. Jones of Sperry Gyroscope has 
indicated that the job-evaluation installation of his com- 
pany, covering 23,000 employees and 426 jobs, took 
months. 1 Mr. Briggs of Eastman Kodak stated that it 
took 2 to 3 months to install their job-evaluation plan 
covering 18,000 to 20,000 employees. 2 The authors feel 
from their own experience that an average of thiee or four 
jobs per day can be described and evaluated (as heroin 
described) by a competent job analyst. This is borne out 
by the experience of others. 5 

l “Punciplos and Application of Job Evaluation,” p 6, Studios in Per- 
sonnel Policy No. 62, National Industrial Conference Boaid, Inc , Apul, 
1944 

1 Ibid. 

1 "Principles and Application of Job Evaluation,” op. til,, p. 22, 



CHAPTER VIII 


EMPLOYEE CLASSIFICATION 


Background 

Employee classification is nothing more than the process 
of assigning to each employee the title of the job which ho 
performs. This title should be held by him as long as he 
remains on the job and should be changed if he is trans- 
ferred, promoted, or demoted to another job. 

Although some phases of a program for the determination 
and administration of wages and salaries are highly judg- 
mental, as in the case of job evaluation, and other phases 
are frequently matters of collective bargaining, as in the 
case of the monetary scale to be used, the determination 
of the classification of each employee should be made on 
as highly objective and factual a basis as possible. 

Two insidious problems are common to all job-evaluation 
installations. One, the tendency either to fail to reevaluate 
jobs as necessary or to reevaluate jobs too high as the result 
of pressure from specific groups, has been discussed pre- 
viously. The other, and the more dangerous, since it is 
not so apparent, is the tendency of some supervisors to 
permit improper classification of some employees either as 
the result of carelessness or as the result of giving in to 
insistent pressure on the part of employees or union repre- 
sentatives. One example of this sort has been cited by 
Dr. George W. Taylor, formerly National War Labor Board 
chairman, as follows : 

One company which iecently brought a case before the Board 
pays its common laborers 70 cents an hour. Utility men receive 
80 cents an hour. There have been no recent changes in these 
wage rates; but the company formerly had 15 common laborers 
for every utility man. Today, making the same product in the 
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same way, that firm has 15 utility men for every common laborer. 
It lias increased wages 10 cents an hour without any change in its 
wage scale whatsoever. 1 

Results of Improper Classification 

In many instances the result of improper employee classi- 
fication will be that the miselassified employee will be 
under- or overpaid. This, in turn, leads to erroneous cost- 
ing of the product as well as to innumerable grievances. 
If the employee carries the classification of a lower paid 
job than the job on which he is actually working, he will 
eventually discover it and will undoubtedly feel that he 
has been unjustly treated, which is, of course, true. If, on 
the other hand, the employee carries the classification of a 
higher paid job than the job on which he is working, he 
himself will be constantly uneasy, knowing that he is over- 
paid. In addition, the other employees working on the 
same job or in the same area almost inevitably will become 
aware of the inequity and will feel that they, too, should 
be assigned the higher classification. In view of such 
highly probable complications, the only policy that is fair 
to both the company and the employee is to insist rigor- 
ously on the practice of classifying employees exclusively 
on the basis of the jobs actually performed by them and 
to' change each employee’s classification whenever he is 
assigned to a different job. 

Checking Classifications 

The determination and assignment of classifications are 
necessarily the responsibility of each supervisor. No one 
else is in so advantageous a position to say precisely what 
the employee’s classification should be. For anyone else 
to be able to perform this function as effectively, it would 
be necessary to visit the job and actually to observe the 
employee for a sufficient period of time to permit a sound 
determination to be made. However, it has long been 

* Management New, vol. 18, No. 4, j>. 2, Apr. 30, 1945, 
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recognized that the execution of all important functions of 
a business should be checked. Since employee classifica- 
tion is an important element of costs and industrial rela- 
tions, it follows that the classifications of all employees 
should be reviewed periodically. There are two principal 
ways in which this may be done: 

1. One method of chocking classifications that has proved 
successful in practice is periodically 1 to give each foreman 
or supervisor a list of the names (and probably pay-roll 
numbers) of the people under his supervision and to have 
him indicate what each employee’s current classification 
should be. Such sheets should be signed and returned, 
upon their completion, and should then be compared with 
the existing records. Any discrepancies of classifications 
thus discovered may then be cleared up, using the system 
of paper work in effect within the particular organization 
in order to assure a permanent record of the transaction. 

2. In addition to the periodic review of classifications 
conducted by supervisors, it has also been found helpful 
to have spot checks made of employee classifications by 
someone other than the employee’s immediate supervisor. 
To be most effective such checks should include a reason- 
able percentage of the employees (such as 20 per cent) at 
rather infrequent intervals or a smaller number of cases 
should be selected at random every few weeks. In some 
situations where there is reason to believe that the classi- 
fications assigned to employees in a given department or 
area are faulty, it may be wise to have all classifications in 
that area reviewed by a third party to ensure that any 
erroneous ones will be corrected. 

Care should be taken to assure that foremen and super- 
visors are sold on this technique and understand that such 
checks are in the nature qf an audit comparable to the 
audit made of the concern’s books, and are not in any sense 

1 Every 4 or 6 months is aot unreasonably demanding in the average 
situation. Obviously, the prime determiner of the proper definition of 
“periodically ” for every firm is the stability of its production schedule. In 
periods of rapid change it may be necessary to make very frequent checks. 
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a reflection on the integrity or ability of the supervisors. 
On the contrary, it should be emphasized that the spot 
checks are a device for their protection. 

Personalities and the size and organization structure of 
the concern will influence the choice of the person or per- 
sons to be selected to make spot checks of classifications. 
The person or persons selected for this assignment should be 
familiar with the jobs and their descriptions as well as the 
materials, processes, and equipment used in the concern, 
Frequently, members of higher supervision or individuals 
performing stall activities such as the job analyst or time 
study men, are used for part of their time in fulfilling this 
function. 

A spot check of an employee’s classification cannot be 
made from a review of records or from an office desk. The 
individual employee concerned must be visited on his job, 
preferably in the presence of his supervisor. Then the 
classification can be determined after observation of the 
actual work performed and discussion with the supervisor 
and even the employee, if necessary. 

How to Classify Employees 

In most cases it is quite easy to determine what the 
employee’s classification should be. This is particularly 
true because most employees spend their full time on only 
one job. However, in some instances an employee will 
more or less regularly work on two or more jobs, in which 
case the problem of proper classification is more complex . 1 
At the time of the installation of the program it is necessary 
for the concern to establish a policy regarding situations 
of this kind. Several possible choices are available, and 
the answer to this particular problem is quite likely to be 

1 There is, of course, no problem if the employee works regularly on the 
same two or more jobs. In this case, the several jobs are written into a 
single job description and constitute a single job. Thus, “sot up and 
operate" would be a distinct job as compared with either “set up" or "oper- 
ate" taken separately. 
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a matter for collective bargaining in a unionized shop. 
Some of the possibilities arc as follows: 

1. The employee’s classification could be changed when- 
ever his job changes. This is undoubtedly the fairest 
method) but normally it involves a considerable burden of 
paper work in order to keep up with the changes. 1 

2. The employee could be classified as to the highest 
evaluated job on which he works regularly regardless of the 
relative amount of time devoted to this job. This is the 
arrangement that is most popular with both employees 
and unions. The problem, of course, is that this can at 
times be unduly expensive from the point of view of manu- 
facturing costs. 

3. The employee could be classified as to the job on which 
he works regularly for the greatest percentage of the time. 
This is often difficult of practical application because both 
employees and unions feel that an employee should not 
have to work on a higher rated job at a rate lower than the 
job carries and because it is difficult, in most shops, to 
determine the percentages. This latter point is particularly 
pertinent since the relative amounts of time devoted to each 
job may vary from day to day and from week to week. 

Actually the great majority of employees work regularly 
on only one job, and it appears reasonable that the few 
employees who work regularly on two or more distinct 
jobs should carry the classification of the higher evaluated 
job since they actually work successfully on it at least part 
of the time. 

One other problem associated with employee classifica- 
tion is that of the temporary transfer. To meet fluctuating 
production needs, it is necessary, in most organizations, 
occasionally to transfer employees temporarily to othei 
jobs. To avoid successive reclassifications and their 

1 Some concerns obviate this difficulty by assigning a single rate to eact 
job and then do not classify employees at all, but pay them the rate of the jot 
on which they happen to be ourrontly working. However, very elos« 
job-by-job timekeeping control must be established for this plan to b< 
successful. This device is discussed further in Chap. XI. 
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attendant paper work and to prevent disturbing fluctua- 
tions in the employee’s pay, some companies have adopted 
a “grace period” of a given number of days or weeks during 
which the employee retains his old classification and rate. 
The justification for this is the expectation that the 
employee will be back on his old job before the end of the 
time specified. A corollary to this policy, of course, is that 
if the employee remains on the new job for a period longer 
than the allot! ed time he should be permanently transferred 
and reclassified accordingly. 
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After the employees have been classified, the next logical 
step is to express the results of the evaluation in terms of 
a monetary scale. At this point it is often a great tempta- 
tion to take the firm’s current wage scale as is, and to 
assign the lowest rate (or rate range) to the lowest evalu- 
ated job or jobs and the highest rate (or rate range) to the 
highest evaluated job or jobs, with the remaining jobs 
placed within the intervening space in accordance with 
their relative worth. The temptation to establish rates 
for the jobs in this manner is decidedly dangerous because 
it necessarily means that little or no attention will be given 
to the adequacy of the existing general wage scale. 

Most companies are in competition with others in the 
same industry for profits and in the same geographic area 
for labor. Since the amount of money spent by any con- 
cern for labor has a bearing on the profits earned by it, it 
is evident that both industry and area rates must be given 
due consideration. A labor-market wage survey is the 
only really satisfactory method of securing the facts that 
are necessary for assessing the adequacy of an existing or 
contemplated wage scale. By means of such a survey, 
data can be accumulated which will make it possible for 
the firm conducting the survey to compare itself to other 
concerns in the community (be., geographic area) and in the 
industry with respect to a variety of items but particularly 
with respect to the base and earned rates or salaries of 
employees. 

It must be remembered that any such comparisons will 
be accurate and useful only to the extent that the original 
data are accurate and have been properly secured. In view 
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of this fact, it is important to avoid the adoption of super- 
ficial short cuts such as telephone surveys or brief letters 
that merely list one or more job titles followed by blank 
spaces for the insertion of average rates or salaries. Unfor- 
tunately, it happens all too often that a company executive 
will be satisfied merely to call up or write a number of 
friends or acquaintances in neighboring plants, asking them 
what they pay their toolmakers, machinists, clerks, etc. 
The results of such a procedure can hardly help being 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory since there is no assurance 
that like jobs are being compared . 1 Thus, the toolmaker 
in one firm may work only on simple repair jobs while in 
another firm the construction of compound dies might be 
involved. The clerk in one plant might be devoting her 
time primarily to filing while in another concern employees 
with the same job title might be preparing complicated 
reports. 

Because of the number and complexity of the variables 
involved, a labor-market survey must be conducted under 
carefully controlled conditions for the results to be at all 
meaningful. This means that much time, effort, and care- 
ful planning must go into the survey if it is to be of benefit. 
Certainly a poor survey is worse than none because the 
conclusions reached on the basis of a carelessly accumu- 
lated set of data can be both misleading and costly , 8 It 
is the purpose of the remainder of this chapter to attempt 
to define in practical terms what constitutes a satisfactory 
labor-market survey. 

1 As a matter of fact, in such cases there is not oven necessarily the assur- 
anco that the rates quoted will reflect anything like the true earning poten- 
tialities of the employees. 

1 There are also pitfalls that must ho avoided in using the results of surveys 
conducted by the Department of Labor, various trade and industry associa- 
tions, and various stats agencies. Although such surveys are almost always 
very well organised and summarized, they are limited in their usefulness to 
any specific company by the necessary generality of the results. A major 
'ontribution of these Burvoys is that they may reveal evidences of broad 
national, local, or regional trends, the significance of which can then be 
checked by any individual concern by means of its own survey, adapted to 
its own needs and circumstances. 
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Jobs to Be Included in the Survey 

Results that will I'eflect both the company’s and the 
community’s wage structure and will permit significant 
intercomparisons to be made can be achieved only if careful 
attention is given to the selection of the jobs that are to be 
included in the survey. To avoid the possibility that 
inadequate job selection will negate the results of the sur- 
vey, the following five criteria should be used as guides in 
the selection process: 1 

1. The jobs should be distributed over the whole range 
of evaluated jobs. In other words, a representative sam- 
pling of the range of jobs should be chosen, including all 
levels. This can, of course, bo checked by referring to the 
total points assigned, in the case of a point plan, or to the 
rank order of the jobs in the case of other types of plan. 

2. The jobs should have remained substantially un- 
changed in recent years. This criterion is important pri- 
marily because of its indication of stability. Where 
previously the rates have not been set by means of a job- 
evaluation plan, the older and more stable jobs will be 
found to have been the bench marks for the empirical 
setting of rates on newer jobs. As a result, it is these older 
jobs that are really the backbone of the wage structure and 
from them the most reliable picture of the firm’s basic 
wage structure can be constructed. 

3. The jobs should exist in a number of near-by or com- 
peting companies. It is evident that this is a most perti- 
nent requirement, since, as has already been mentioned, 
both industry and area rates have to be considered in 
reviewing a wage scale. Naturally, these can be considered 
only if care is taken to include jobs that are known to 
exist in the firms that are to be asked to participate in the 
survey. 

4. The jobs should be filled by as large a number of 
workers as possible. There are two reasons for this ori- 

1 See John W. Bxeqbi., “Salary Determination,” Bureau of Industrial 
Relatione, University of Michigan, Report 2, p. 20, 1940. 
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terion: (1) The statistical reliability of any figures as to 
average earned rates, average base rates, etc., will be 
greatly increased by the presence of a reasonable number 
of persons on the job. (2) Such jobs are more representa- 
tive of the actual impact of the wage scale on the financial 
well-being of the company, since the jobs that have large 
numbers of employees working on them are the ones that 
contribute most heavily to cost of manufacture. 

5. There should not be unreasonable shortage or surplus 
of workers qualified to fill the jobs. Such a maladjustment 
tends f o distort the wages and salaries paid and makes the 
jobs too unreliable lo be included in a labor-market survey. 
With respect to this particular criterion it is likely that the 
concern conducting the survey will have to use a good deal 
of discretion. Obviously, however, it is necessary to be 
realistic, when shortages of skilled workers exist, and as a 
consequence it may he deemed advisable to survey such 
jobs just to determine how radically the wage scale (or a 
portion thereof) may have to be revised in order to compete. 

Number of Jobs to Be Included in the Survey 

The number of jobs included in labor-market surveys 
ranges enormously in practice, going from 10 or 15 up to 
as many as 400. Obviously, a firm that includes 400 jobs 
in a survey is probably covering a very substantial propor- 
tion, if not all, of its jobs. Also, quite obviously it is 
extremely unlikely that all 400 jobs will fulfill the five 
criteria previously discussed. The answer is that those 
who use excessively large numbers of jobs in surveys pay 
scant attention to criteria such as have been presented 
above. They reason that the safest way in which to pro- 
ceed is to use a “scatter gun” technique, expecting that a 
sufficient number of replies will be given by the participat- 
ing firms to some of the many jobs listed to justify statis- 
tical treatment. Undoubtedly the users of this technique 
feel that greater reliability will result because of the large 
number of jobs used. 
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However, it must not be forgotten that the task of 
struggling with excessively large numbers of jobs is very 
burdensome to the cooperating companies. In addition, 
there is good reason to believe that merely increasing the 
number of jobs surveyed has little bearing on the reliability 
of the results obtained. A surprisingly small number of 
carefully selected jobs can be made to produce sound and 
useful results. This is readily demonstrated by calculat- 
ing a best fitting curve for a large number of jobs and 
comparing this with a curve based on a small number of 
carefully selected jobs. The authors’ experience has been 
that there is a negligible difference between two such 
curves as to end result and an enormous difference as to the 
amount of time and hard work involved. As a consequence 
of such experience it is felt that between 20 and 30 well- 
chosen jobs will provide the base for a workmanlike and 
reliable labor-market survey. 1 

Companies to Be Included in the Survey 

The companies invited to participate in the survey should 
be carefully selected on the basis of (1) the type of industry 
of which the company conducting the survey is a part and 
(2) the extent to which the company conducting the sur- 
vey is in competition with the other concerns in the area for 
labor. 

In some specialized trades, such as glass blowing, crafts- 
men tend to shift jobs solely within the same industry. 
In this type of situation, where labor competition exists 
within the industry and particularly where the concern is 
losing skilled employees to its competitors, it is desirable 
to include other firms in the same industry in the labor- 
market survey. It is, of course, also desirable to select firms 

1 Modern statistics and small sampling theory give ample justification for 
the recommended use of a good, small sample. The splendid results 
obtained by the various public-opinion and oonsutner polls and surveys 
attest to this. The Gallup, Fortune (Roper), and other well-known tech- 
niques use extremely small samples, but determine the sample with great 
precision and care. 
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in the industry that are reasonably near by as well as the 
leading firms in the particular line of endeavor. 

The company conducting the survey is also in competi- 
tion for labor with other firms in other industries in the 
same geographic area. The other firms in the area to be 
included in the survey should meet the following conditions : 

1. The firms should be within reasonable commuting or 
traveling distance from the area or areas in which the 
majority of the members of the labor market live. Nor- 
mally, it is quite unusual for the average employee to be 
willing to spend more than an hour in traveling to or from 
work. Thus, the geographic area will be found to be 
limited in most instances by reasonably well-defined bound- 
aries. Naturally, local conditions such as the size of the 
community or availability of public transportation, will 
make the determination of the specific labor-market area 
a variable problem. 

2. The firms should be large enough to make it worth 
while from a statistical point of view to include them in 
the survey. 

3. The firms should be well thought of in the community 
and generally considered to be good places in which to 
work. 

Number of Companies to Be Included 

The number of companies to be included in a survey will 
necessarily depend upon the nature of the industry and 
the size and industrial consistency of the community. In 
many instances the company conducting the survey will 
exist in a small town and will be the only large employer 
of labor in the area, thus automatically, to a certain extent, 
determining the going rates of the area. In other cases the 
concern will have little or no industry competition to worry 
about because of patents or other circumstances. In either 
type of situation the survey (if any is judged necessary) will 
have to be extended further afield to adjacent competitive 
areas or to related or potentially competitive industries. 
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The same general considerations apply to the determina- 
tion of the number of concerns to be surveyed as to the 
number of jobs to be included in the survey. For the same 
reasons as previously outlined it is quite safe to limit the 
number of firms to between 20 and 30, provided that they 
are carefully selected. It is rare indeed that more than 
20 to 30 firms will have any substantial effect on either 
industry or area rates. As a matter of fact it is quite 
likely that the more common situation will be that in which 
only 6 to 12 firms will be available or helpful for survey 
purposes. If such small numbers adequately cover the 
competition, this should not be a source of concern because 
in such cases the few firms are not merely a sample of the 
competition — they are the entire competition. As a con- 
sequence, a survey under these conditions will be found to 
be quite accurate and reliable. 

Information to Be Secured in the Survey 

The labor-market survey should secure information from 
the participating companies so that hiring rates and the 
relative over-all incomes of employees in the different con- 
cerns can be compared. 

The information to be secured falls into two general 
classes: (1) base rates (and salaries), earned rates (and 
salaries), hours scheduled, and hours actually worked; 
(2) data concerning items contributing to supplemental 
income, such as bonus earnings, overtime, paid vaca- 
tions, pensions, night shift premium, paid holidays, rest 
periods, profit sharing, sick leaves with pay, insurance, and 
hospitalization. 

Format of the Labor-market Survey 

To ensure adequate subsequent analysis and statistical 
treatment of the data it is essential not only that the above- 
mentioned information be secured for the jobs selected, but 
also that it be secured in a useful form. 

For example, the practice of asking the participating 
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firms to calculate averages (i.e., average base rate, average 
earned rate, etc.) is one to be avoided. To argue that this 
is desirable on the grounds that it saves work on the part 
of the company conducting the survey is not only unfair to 
the cooperating companies (who should actually be given 
every consideration in this respect) hut also unwise. The 
unwise aspect of such a practice is that it prevents the 
securing of the actual individual figures. It is far better 
to get figures on the number of persons being paid each 
given base or earned rate on each job in each company 
surveyed. In this manner a complete set of facts may be 
accumulated and analyzed in any way desired. There is 
no danger, under such circumstances, that different firms 
may have used different methods of calculation. In addi- 
tion, opportunity is available to determine the actual range 
of rates, the actual going rate of each job, etc., which is 
impossible when the cooperating firm is merely asked for 
average figures . 1 In all instances, therefore, it is eminently 
desirable to ask the companies participating in the survey 
to give simple, factual answers and to regard the work of 
summarizing and analyzing the data as the responsibility 
of the company making the survey. 

The design of the forms used in the survey is, of course, 
very important in determining the degree of specificity 
and the adequacy of the replies. It is absolutely essential 
that the form be simple and easy to complete. The ques- 
tions should be brief and clear and the use of colloquial 
or technical terms should be avoided. In addition, instruc- 
tion should be provided for all portions of the survey to 
which it is anticipated that clerical personnel will be 
assigned by the participating concern. These instructions 
should give particular attention to the definition of any 
terras that might be variously interpreted by those in. the 
participating company. 

1 Conceivably, too, there is another danger point that might be encoun- 
tered in that failure to ask for the actual raw data might occasionally lead 
a firm merely to estimate the required averages and Bend them on. 
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Figure 3 illustrates the full text of the general-informa- 
tion section of a labor-market survey which has proved 
to be valuable and easy to complete. This section covers 
in some detail a wide range of items of general information, 
policies, and practices that throw light upon the available 
opportunities for supplemental income. Figure 4, imme- 
diately following, illustrates a wage or salary information 
sheet, a separate one of which is included in the survey for 
each job. Note that this sheet asks for the actual rates 
of pay. The table following illustrates the instruction 
sheet that was inserted in front of the group of wage or 
salary information sheets which were included in the sur- 
vey. Before being printed, this set of instructions was 
actually tried out on several pay-roll clerks to determine 
whether or not they could understand what was written. 
All sections that were not clear were carefully revised to 
increase their intelligibility. 

Securing the Information 

Once the firms to participate in the survey have been 
selected it will be found helpful to have the general manager, 
president, or other high-ranking officer of the firm con- 
ducting the survey request the cooperation of the other 
firms by writing to one of their top executive officials. A 
letter that has been used for this purpose is presented in 
Fig. 5. 

After an appointment has been made, the job analyst 
should visit each of the participating firms to discuss the 
survey and secure as much of the information at that time 
as possible. The general information should be secured 
first. This should be obtained orally from the representative 
of the participating company and entered on the form by 
the job analyst. At this time any necessary explanatory 
comments can be filled in. It has been found from experi- 
ence that this phase of the survey will take about 2 hr. per 
firm if the various topics of general information are ade- 
quately discussed and appropriate notations made. 
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Labor-market Survey 

General Information: Policies and Practices Affecting Annual 

Income 

Name of company participating in the survey 

Address: Nature of business: 

Code no . : Date : 

Data furnished by: Title: 

1. Number of employees in the company: 

Male Female 

A. Hourly 

B. Salary 

Total 

2. Minimum hiring rate: 

Malo Female 

A. Hourly 

B. Salary 

Hourly Salary 

Yes No Yea No 

3. Do you use a single rate for each job?. 

Do you use a rate range for each job 7. 


. I? you use rate ranges, indicate 
method of progression within the 
range: 

A. Merit increases only 

B. Automatic increases only 

C. Part automatic and part merit. 

Please explain, if C 


Hourly 


Hourly 
Tes No 


Salary 
Yea No 


5. Do flrou guarantee employees an 

annual income? 

If "yes,” please explain- 

6. Average (estimate, if records are not available) number of hours 

worked per year by average shop employee : hours. 

Hourly Salary 
Yea No Yea No 

7. Do you use some form, of wago-incon- 

tive plan (such as piece work)? 

8. If a wage-incentive plan is used what is the average percentage of 
earnings of the employees working under the plan over their base 
rates as the result of the plan ? 

Hourly % Salary % 


Fio. 3. 




Hourly Salary 
Yes No Yes No 

10. Do you have night shifts? 

Do you pay a night-shift differential?, 

If so, please indicate the amount or the percent and the shifts to 

-which it applies: 

Hourly Salary 
Yes No Yes No 

11. Is the employee’s lunch lime paid for? 

If so, how long is the lunch time? . . . . 

12. Is a clean-up time granted at the end of each shift? 

Yes No 

If so, are employees paid for this time?. . . . Yea No 

Hourly Salary 

Hes No Yes No 

13. Are rest periods granted? 

IE so, are they paid for? 

If rest periods are granted, please indicate the amount of time 
allowed during each shift: 

Hourly : Salary : 

14. Holidays observed (ebook those that are observed) : 

Elec- Thanks- 

Jan. Feb. Feb. May July Labor tion giving Dec. Other 
1 12 22 30 4 Day Day Day 25 

If employees work on holidays, what are they paid? 

Hourly Salary 

Time and one-half 

Double time 

Other 

Are employees paid if they do not work on holidays? 

Hourly Salary 
Fes No Yes No 


Fig. 3 (continued). 
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Labor Market Survey (Continued) 

15. Do you have a plan for the payment of employee benefits? (Exclud- 
ing Social Security and Workman’s Compensation) 

Contributed to by: 

Both: 

Company Employee Company Employee 
Yes No Only Only % % 

Death 

Accident 

Sickness., 

Hospitalization . - - 

Pension 

Savings 

Other 


16. Bonuses paid in addition to regular earnings (excluding wage- 
incentive bonus earnings) : 

Yet No Explain 

A. Profit-sharing 

B. Christmas bonus 

C. Other 


17. A. Are sick leaves or other leaves of ahsenco granted? 

Hourly Salary 
Yea No Yes No 

Siek leave 

Other leaves of absence (explain) .... 


B. If either type of leave is granted is the employee paid while on 
leave? 

Hourly Salary 
Yes No Yea No 

Sick leave. 

Other leaves of absence 

Iiemarks : 


18. Are employees paid when it is necessary to send them home because 
of lack of sufficient work? 

Hourly Salary 
Yes No Yes No 

If “yea,” what is your policy as to payment (explain)? 


FiO. 3 (oontinued). 
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XiAUfiit M MtKiiT iSuhvhy (Continued) 

19. Do you have a called-in-emergency pay policy? Yen No , 

If “yes,” plonse explain:— 


20. A. Are paid vacations granted employees? 

Ilourly Salary 
Yes No Yes No 

B. If paid vacations are granted hourly employees please explain 
how the length of the vacation and the amount of vacation pay 
are calculated:— 


21. Are all necessary tools and working supplies furnished the 

employees by the company? Fes No 

If “no,” ploase explain: 


22. Are work clothes furnished the employees by the company? 

yes Wo- 
lf “yes,” please indicate what iteint>: 


23. Do you have a suggestion system? Yes No 

If “yes,” liow are employees rewarded? 

Per cent of savings Flat cash award 

Minimum award payable (if any) 

Maximum award payable (if any) 

24. Do you make any payments to employees laid off for lack of work 

during their period of layoff? Yes No _ 

If “yes,” please explain the basis of such payment: 


Are these payments repaid to the company by tho employee? 

Yes No 

26. Do you pay a separation allowance to hourly employees at the time 

of their termination of service with tho company? Y es No 

If “yes," please explain the basis on which the allowance Is deter- 
mined : — — 


Fiq. 3 (continued). 







(Title used by company cooperating 
in survey) 
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Average number of hours scheduled per week: 






Average earned hourly rate or weekly salary of employees last week 
(Directly below each rate, opposite “number,” enter number of employees at that rate) 
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Fla. 4. — -Labor-market survey — wage- or salary-information sheet. 
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fairly detailed descriptive summary of the job is given. 
The job analyst should carefully review this with the repre- 
sentative of the participating firm and should request that 
the matching job be described to him in detail. In any 
doubtful cases it is desirable, if possible, that the job 
analyst actually go out into the shop and observe the job 
in the participating firm. Any differences between the 
jobs in the two companies should be carefully noted and at 
this time the job analyst should, if still in doubt, evaluate 
the job, using his own job-evaluation plan. If it is deter- 
mined that the jobs are comparable, the title (or code) 
assigned to the job in the company participating in the 
survey should be filled in on the form (see Fig. 4). 

When this has been done for all the jobs, the representa- 
tive of the participating concern will usually turn the form 
over to a subordinate for the entry of the rate or salary 
figures. The job analyst should emphasize the importance 
of the participating company’s following the instruction 
sheet (see page 110) . Two copies of the survey form should 
be left with the representative of each participating 
company, one for his files and one to be returned when 
completed. 

All of this may seem to be a complicated and tedious 
procedure. However, experience with labor-market sur- 
veys indicates that only in such fashion can significant 
results be obtained. 

Recapitulating the Results 

After the survey forms have been returned by all the 
participating companies and the data have boon checked 
for completeness, the results should be summarized. There 
are two basic ways of treating the data: 

1. The wage data should be tabulated to facilitate 
statistical computations designed to check the adequacy 
of the concern’s existing wage and/or salary scale. This 
procedure is discussed in detail subsequently (Chap. X). 
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2. The results of the whole survey should be summarized 
in an easily understandable form for presentation to 

a. The concerns participating in the survey. 

1. The executives of the concern conducting the 
survey. 

The data furnished the participating companies should 
include an over-all statistical treatment of the general 
information collected. This should cover all the items 
included in the original survey. In most cases the general 
information can be most easily recapitulated by following 
the format of the original questionnaire. In the case of 
some questions a narrative summary or a tabulation will 
also have to be used to make the summary clear. As an 
example, if 25 companies were surveyed, the data on ques- 
tion 10 (night-shift premium) might appear as shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Question 10 — NioiiT-sniFT Premium 


Question 

Hourly | 

| Salary 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Do you have night shifts? 

16 

9 

2 

23 

Do you pay a night-shift differential? 

11 

11 

0 

26 


Number of companies 

Amount or percentage 
of premium 

Night shift affected 

3 

10% 

All 

1 

5% 

First 


8% 

Second 

4 

5% 

All 

3 

5f! par hr. 

All 

2 

H " “ 

First 


8)1 “ « 

Second 

1 

2j> “ " 

First 


4)1 “ “ 

Second 
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In addition to the summary of general information, a 
summary of tlie data on hourly rates and weekly salaries 
should be presented. Normally, the summary will be 
found to be considerably easier to make and to comprehend 
if the hourly and salary figures are presented in separate 
sections. If, as sometimes happens, jobs are encountered 
which are paid on an hourly basis in some firms and on a 
salary basis in others, these jobs should be included in both 
sections of the summary, with all the figures converted 
to hourly rates in the one case and to salaries in the other, 
with a footnote explaining the circumstances. 1 Aside from 
the absolute necessity of effectively concealing the identity 
of the participating firms (which is almost universally done 
through a simple code), there are no particular limiting 
factors as to the amount of detail that may be given in sum- 
marizing a labor-market survey excepting, of course, the lim- 
itations of the original survey and the amount of time and 
effort that it is desired to put into making up the summary. 

Figure 6 is an example of a form that contains sufficient 
information concerning rates of pay to enable any par- 
ticipating company to profit considerably from having 
taken part in the survey. In this case, the job title as 
used in the firm conducting the survey is given and is fol- 
lowed by the job description. Then for each company, 
the following information is given for each job: (1) average 
earned rate, (2) minimum base rate, (3) maximum base 
rate, (4) average base rate (or single rate, if the firm does 
not use a rate range). This same information is, of course, 
also presented for jobs that are paid on a salary basis. 

If it is desired to go further in analyzing and summarizing 
the data for the participating firms, the number of employ- 
ees involved in each instance may also be included as well 
as the average number of hours worked. Where it is 
desired to present this type of information, care must be 
taken to avoid crowding so much data into one tabulation 

1 This device is the only fair method of presenting data in such coses so 
that all the participating firms may readily compare the jobs. 
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J»l> Title. Carpenter A Job Title. Chauffeur 


,, Average 

Company earnf , d 

code 


Job Dcsenptioir Works from 

drawings or samples. 

Lays out work, fits, 

installs, and repairs 

wood trim, floors, 

stairs, casings, office 

partitions, etc. Makes 

and repairs office or 

factory furniture, 

Operates woodworking 

machinery as required. 

Requires no direct 

supervision . 

. I Base rates 
Average. r 

finrn/irl Aver- 


.Tob Dosciiption- Licensed 
operator to drive 
station wagon or pri- 
vate automobile for 
hauling passengers on 
public highways. 


Max. age, or 
bingle 


ivei age - 
earned I . 
rate " 


Base rates 

Avn- 

Mm. Max. age, or 
single 



uumum 


Maximum 


Company 

median 


Fiq. 6. — ^Labor-market Wage survey! summary of hourly rates. 
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that it becomes a barely intelligible mass of numbers. One 
solution to this problem is to present such information 
separately on an over-ah basis. Thus, the jobs surveyed 
might be listed in a separate tabulation together with the 
total number of employees, the average earned rate, (for 
all firms), the average minimum and maximum base rates 
(for all firms), etc. 

Once completed, copies of the recapitulation of the sur- 
vey are usually sent out to the executives of the participat- 
ing companies who originally authorized the participation. 
The recapitulation is normally accompanied by a letter 
of transmittal from the executive of the firm conducting 
the survey who originally contacted the various partici- 
pants. Inasmuch as the identities of all firms are con cealed 
in the summary, it is customary in the letter of transmittal 
to identify the code numbers of the firm conducting the 
survey and the participating firm to which the letter is 
addressed. 1 It is also customary to mention the names of 
all participating firms in the letter of transmittal. 

Although the foregoing discussion has placed major 
emphasis upon the presentation of the data in a form that 
will be useful and meaningful to the participating com- 
panies, it must not be forgotten that this also automatically 
provides a good presentation for the executives of the firm 
which has conducted the survey. Since the pledge to 
maintain secrecy of identity of the participants does not 
extend to reasonably restricted circulation among respon- 
sible executives within the company, the results can be 
rendered even more meaningful by supplementing the code 
with an identification key, 

Frequency of Labor-market Surveys 

Eiegel, in examining the practices of 26 firms which 
regularly conducted labor-market surveys, reports the fol- 
lowing frequencies: 2 

1 This is not always necessary, since some surveys have spaces provided 
on the first or second page for “Our code number’* and “Your code number.” 

» Ribqel, op. cil , p. 28 . 
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Time Interval Number of 

between Surveys Companies 

3 months 0 

6 months 15 

1 your 5 


These results point strongly toward fairly frequent surveys, 
since 21 out of the 26 firms (or 80.8 per cent) conducted two 
to four surveys per year, whereas only 5 firms (or 19.2 per 
cent) were satisfied with one per year. 

In considering how frequently to survey the labor market, 
it must be remembered that the successful completion of a 
good survey is a difficult and time-consuming task. This 
is true not only for the concern conducting the survey but 
also for the participating companies. It is felt, accordingly, 
that in normal periods of labor and economic stability, 
a labor-market survey conducted once a year will ade- 
quately fulfill the needs of the average organization while 
at the same time saving unnecessary expense and effort. 
However, in periods of rapid economic expansion or con- 
traction or in periods of labor unrest it may well be advis- 
able to conduct surveys every 6 months or, in exceptional 
cases, even more frequently. 

Where there is a union agreement in effect, the survey 
should normally be started about 3 months prior to the 
expiration of the agreement. This will provide sufficient 
time for satisfactory completion of the survey and will give 
management an opportunity to analyze the results prior 
to entering into negotiations over a new contract. Since 
the general wage level will inevitably be discussed at the 
time of these negotiations, it is essential that management 
know the position of the concern’s wage and/or salary 
scale relative to that of the balance of the industry or 
community at tlxe time of entering into negotiations with 
the union. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that, as the impor- 
tance of labor-market surveys is becoming more widely 
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appreciated in industry, many firms are being asked to 
participate in such, surveys by other companies, by trade 
and industry associations and by governmental agencies, 
to the point that it is becoming a real burden. If better 
surveys were made at less frequent intervals, this problem 
could in some measure at least be alleviated. 
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DETERMINING THE WAGE SCALE 


After completing the evaluation of the jobs and the 
classification of the employees working on them, the next 
step is to utilize the results of the labor-market survey in 
determining the monetary value of each of the jobs. 1 How- 
ever, this step cannot be taken without careful preliminary 
thought and preparation. In particular, before the actual 
monetary worth of the evaluated jobs can be determined, 
it is necessary that certain fundamental questions of over- 
all wage payment policy be considered and settled. These 
are 

1. Shall the same wage scale be used for clerical and 
manual jobs? 

2. Shall differentials be established in the wage scale 
because of the sex or age of the employees? 

3. Shall each individual job be assigned a separate single 
rate or rate range? If each job is separately considered, 
how many different single rates or rate ranges will this 
procedure necessitate? 

4. Shall the jobs be grouped into classes or labor grades 
instead of being considered as individual jobs, each with 
its own individual rate or rate range? If so, how many 
groups or labor grades shall there be? 

5. If the jobs are to be grouped into a given number of 
labor grades, shall each group of jobs (i.e., each labor grade) 
be assigned a single rate or a rate range? 

i The usefulness of the results of a labor-market survey is not, of course, 
limited to the initial determination of a wage or salary scale. The data are 
equally valuable in chocking the adequacy of wage or salary soalos that are 
already in existonco and in uso. As a matter of fact, this latter is the more 
typical case, since the number of existing wage scales greatly exoeeds the 
number of new scales that are effectuated each year. 

i io 
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6. If rate ranges are to he used in conjunction with each 
labor grade, what shall he the extent of each rate range? 

Shall the Same Wage Scale Be Used for Clerical and 
Manual Jobs? 

It has long been the custom of industry to compensate 
clerical positions on a lower over-all monetary basis than 
manual positions. However, it is daily becoming more 
difficult to justify the existence of this historic differential. 
The prime reason for its existence, from a practical point 
of view, is that it is usually possible to hire all the skilled 
clerical help required at rates that are sometimes less than 
the lowest rales paid for manual jobs. 1 A second com- 
monly encountered justification for the clerical-manual 
differential is -the claim that manual jobs are harder and 
dirtier and should therefore be paid more in order to com- 
pensate for the less desirable working conditions. It is 
usually quite true that manual jobs are harder and dirtier 
and no discerning individual would argue against this fact. 
However, it must be kept in mind that if the same job- 
evaluation plan is used to cover both manual and clerical 
jobs, proper recognition will be given to the factor of work- 
ing conditions even though the same wage scale is used for 
both types of job. 

A third argument commonly used in justification of lower 
wage scales for clerical jobs is that such jobs traditionally 
offer certain privileges and advantages that do not exist, 
or exist to a lesser degree, in the case of manual jobs. In 
this connection, items such as vacations with pay, sick 
leave, and greater job security are usually mentioned. 
Although it is true that at one time these benefits were 
almost exclusively associated with clerical jobs, this is by 
no means the case at the present time. Today through 

1 Hr. Albert S. Begula quotes one case tvs follows: “. . .a company had 
set the hiring rate for faetory employees at 70 cents an hour, or $121 a 
month, while the minimum hiring rate for office help was $85 for men and 
$75 for women . . . .” Personnel Series No, 58, p. 28, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, 1042. 
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the efforts of unions, certain liberal managements, and some 
governmental agencies, these benefits are often bestowed 
on those performing manual jobs. Furthermore, in recent 
years the unionization of white-collar workers has increased 
rapidly and this trend will probably continue, if for no 
other reason than to gain monetary equality for salaried 
personnel. A fourth factor commonly alleged to justify 
lower pay for clerical jobs is the greater social prestige 
connected with so-called white-collar jobs. This meant 
more formerly than it does today. In many modern shops, 
the working conditions are quite comparable to the working 
conditions in many offices. Furthermore, the vocational 
training courses offered in the public schools and the influx 
of middle class persons into manual jobs during the war 
have done much to increase the social prestige of industrial 
craftsmanship. 

In view of the general insubstantiality of the arguments 
in support of a manual-clerical pay differential as such, any 
concern that is renewing its wage and salary scales would 
do well to consider the possibility of using the same mone- 
tary scale for both types of work, thus permitting differ- 
entials to be established on the basis of the actual work 
performed. However, to be thoroughly practical, the final 
determination as to whether or not to use the same wage 
scale for both types of job should be made only after all 
the following points have been carefully weighed and 
considered: 

1. The current and anticipated profit picture of the com- 
pany both as a separate concern and as a part of an industry. 

2. The intangible morale benefits to be gained by elimi- 
nating the differential. 

3. The pressure being exerted or apt to be exerted 
through collective bargaining. 

4. The availability of an adequate supply of clerical labor. 

5. The adjustments that might have to be made on the 
executive and administrative pay roll if the manual and 
clerical wage structures were equalized. 
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6. The pro) lability that equalization of the wage scales 
would lead to equalization of all employee benefits for 
manual and clerical jobs. 

Shall There Be Differentials on the Basis of the Sex or Age 
of Employees? 

In industry women have typically been paid less for the 
same work than men. Even today, many concerns have 
one wage scale for men and a lower scale for women, the 
difference being determined solely by sex and having no 
relation to the work performed. 

As in the case of the manual-clerical differential, the 
principal argument justifying a separate wage scale for 
each sex lies in the economic fact that women can usually 
be hired for less than men for the same work. However, 
the ultimate objective of any program of wage and salary 
determination and administration should he to identify, 
evaluate, and assign a fair monetary value to the jobs in 
the concern on the basis of (1) the differences between 
the jobs themselves (not the people working on the jobs') 
and (2) the prevailing market worth of the jobs (again jobs 
and not people). A sound industrial-relations corollary to 
this objective would be to adopt the policy of treating "all 
employees in a like situation alike.” 1 

In addition to the evident social justice of this thesis, 
there are forces of collective bargaining 2 and government 
at work 3 which make it necessary in many plants, industries, 

1 A. L, Kress, “Gearing Wage Payment Policies to a Wartime Economy,” 
p. 21, Personnel Series No. 58, American Management Association, New 
York, 1942. 

* For example, clauses from the agreements entered into by two large firms 
read as follows: “Tho company agrees that there shall be no discrimination 
between male and female employees. The principle of equal opportunity 
and equal pay shall prevail.” "Wage rates for women shall bo sot in accord- 
ance with the principle of equal pay for equal work. Equal work is defined 
hb work of comparable quantity and quality on comparable operations." 

* I legislation enacted recently in the State of Washington provides that an 
employer is guilty of a misdemeanor if, in the payment of wages, he dis- 
criminates in any way between male and female employees. It is also 
provided, however, that wage differentials based in good faith on a factor 
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and areas that the same wage scale be applied to jobs held 
by both men and women. 

One objection frequently raised against the usage of the 
same wage scale irrespective of sex is the fact that if 
women and men are working on the same job they rarely 
perform the same work. It is true that women cannot 
exert the same lifting, pulling, or pushing force as men and 
consequently on many jobs the women will perform the 
lighter portions of the task and the men the heavier. 
Likewise, in some situations the women, owing to inexperi- 
ence, will not be able to perform some difficult portion of 
the job. An example might be the woman lathe operator 
who requires assistance in setting up the machine while the 
male lathe operator may he performing his own setups. 
In this example different jobs are actually being performed 
by the male and female operators. If the jobs in a plant 
are properly delineated, instances such as indicated above 
will automatically be recognized as cases involving different 
jobs and these will, upon evaluation, probably fall at differ- 
ent points on the wage scale. In view of this, it is evident 
that proper identification and description of jobs will elimi- 
nate any need for arbitrarily established wage differentials. 

As in the case of male-female wage differentials the prac- 
tice of having separate wage scales for men and boys (or 
for women and girls) undoubtedly originated as the result 
of the difference in the general market value of the respec- 
tive categories of labor. Again, as in the case of sex differ- 
entials, it is felt that the age of the employee should have no 
bearing on the determination of the wage scale to be used. 
Precisely the same reasons may be offered in this instance, 
namely, that proper identification and description of the 
jobs will at the time of evaluation automatically determine 
any differentials that may actually be justified. 

or factors oilier than box will not be a violation of the act. Soo Digest of 
State and Federal Labor Legislation, CCS. Department of Labor Bulletin 63, 
p. 84, 1944. 

The states of Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Montana hare similar 
legislation. 
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Generally speaking, the fairest and most equitable wage 
policy is one that does not discriminate in any way because 
of the fact that the job is manual or clerical or that the 
individual employee is male or female, old or young. Such 
a policy places the emphasis where it rightly belongs when 
establishing the wage scale — on the job itself rather than 
on the person doing the job. 

Types of Base Rate 

An examination of the basic methods of compensation 
that may be used reveals that there are four possibilities. 
A concern may establish (1) a single rate for each individual 
job, (2) a rate range for each individual job, (3) a single 
rate for groups of jobs (labor grades), (4) a rate range for 
groups of jobs (labor grades). 

Single Rate or Rate Range for Each Individual Job? 

It is not at all unusual to find anywhere from 50 to 400 
evaluated jobs in existence in an organization, the number 
varying, of course, with the size and complexity of the con- 
cern. If the lowest rate paid in a given concern were 60 
cents per hour and the highest rate were SI. 60 per hour, it is 
possible that, if each individual job were assigned a single 
rate, the jobs would scatter at 1-cent intervals over the 
entire scale. For example, one job might be paid 69 cents 
per hour, another 70 cents per hour, another 71 cents, etc. 
One of the difficulties raised by this mode of compensation 
is that a very unwieldiy wage structure is set up. It is 
very difficult to explain or sell to the supervisors or workers 
concerned why there are so many different rates separated 
by such small increments. The reason for the existence of 
this difficulty is that this method of compensation pre- 
supposes a degree of accuracy of the job-evaluation plan 
used that is incompatible with the known adequacy of 
pooled judgments. At best, pooled judgments give only 
moderate reliability of results, and it is certainly unwise tc 
assume almost 100 per cent accuracy and reliability as must 
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be done if a very refined wot of monetary distinctions is to 
be used. 

A range of rates can also be used to compensate indi- 
vidual jobs. As an example, one job might have a rate 
range of 60 to 75 cents, the next job a range of 61 to 76 
cents and the next job a range of 62 to 77 cents. This 
basis of compensation suffers from all the objections cited 
above in the case of the single rate for each job, and in 
addition it introduces the complexity of a tremendous 
overlap of the rate ranges which is difficult to justify or 
adequately explain. 

It is evident that for most organizations the establish- 
ment of single rates or rate ranges for each individual 
evaluated job will lead to innumerable difficulties. Aside 
from grievances and employee and supervisory dissatis- 
faction, it is almost inevitable that unnecessary complexities 
of cost accounting, pay-roll distribution, and timekeeping 
will also develop. 

Labor Grades 

To overcome the difficulties mentioned above, most con- 
cerns have established labor grades which are merely 
"slots” into which groups of comparable jobs are placed. 
Subsequently, either a single rate or a range of rates is then 
assigned to each separate labor grade, and all jobs in that 
labor grade take the same single rate or rate range. As an 
example, a company having 100 evaluated jobs might 
decide to divide the jobs, on the basis of their respective 
total points after evaluation, into 10 separate groups, thus 
establishing 10 labor grades. 

The number of labor grades used in industrial practice 
generally ranges between 10 and 15. Riegel refers to one 
company that utilizes 16 labor grades and to another com- 
pany that has 15 labor grades. 1 The Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation uses 10 labor grades; the widely used plans 

‘John W. Riegel, "Wage Determination,” p. 72, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Miohigan, 1937. 
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recommended by the National Metal Trades Association 
and the National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
utilize 12 labor grades; the Pennsylvania Company uses 14; 
and the American Rolling Mill Company uses 25. 1 One 
authority, Mr. Carroll E. French, concludes "... you 
can easily arrive at 10, 12, or 1 5 broad groupings into which 
every one of your jobs can be placed.” 2 

The accompanying table illustrates a distribution of 14 
labor grades which was devised for use with the point plan 
described in Chap. IV and which can be used as a guide 
in any specific installation. 

Point Ranges fob Labor (Iradms 

Labor 


Point range 

Minimum Maximum 

grade 

0-169 

1 

170-195 

2 

196-221 

3 

222-247 

4 

248-273 

5 

274-299 

6 

300-325 

7 

326-351 

8 

362-377 

9 

378-403 

10 

404-429 

11 

430-455 

12 

456-481 

13 

482— up 

14 


Single Rates or Rate Ranges in Conjunction with Labor 
Grades? 

Some companies assign a single monetary rate to each 
labor grade, and the rate for the labor grade is then auto- 
matically applied to all evaluated jobs falling in that cate- 
gory. Thus if the ninth labor grade were assigned a rate of 
$1.20, using the example illustrated in the aboye table, any 

1 G. Canby Baboeroton, “Salary and Wage Sotting,” p. 30, Institute of 
Management Series No. 17, American Management Association, New York, 
1930. 

1 Gauboli. E. French, “Job Classification Structure, ” p. 10, Personnel 
Series No. 49, American Management Association, New York, 1941. 
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evaluated job, tlie total points for which fell between 352 
and 377 inclusive, would automatically bo assigned the 
rate of $1.20 and in turn all persons working on any such 
job would likewise be given the rate of $1.20 per hour. 

Other companies assign a rate range to each labor grade. 
In this case every evaluated job falling in the labor grade 
concerned would automatically carry the rate range of that 
labor grade. In turn, each employee working on any of the 
jobs in the labor grade would receive a rate of compensa- 
tion which fell within the rate range of the job. Thus, if 
the rate range of the ninth labor grade wore $1.10 to $1.30, 
all jobs falling in that grade would automatically have a 
rate range of $1.10 to $1.30 and all employees working on 
these jobs would receive an hourly rate of pay of not less 
than $1.10 or more than $1.30. 

Both single rates and rate ranges have been used success- 
fully in conjunction with labor grades. Any final decision 
as to which to adopt will be greatly influenced by collective 
bargaining, industry or area practice, past practice in the 
concern, and a variety of local management considerations 
such as the type of incentive plan (if any), the cost and 
estimating systems used, etc. With such an array of 
factors, it is manifestly impossible to arrive at any simple 
formula that will indicate whether single rates or rate 
ranges should be used. To those desirous of making a 
selection it may be helpful however, to outline the advan- 
tages which the protagonists of the two methods discern 
in them. 

The users of single rates for labor grades can correctly 
point to the fact that this practice facilitates and simplifies 
timekeeping and pay-roll procedures as well as the estima- 
tion of costs. In addition, single rates are essential where- 
ever a piecework wage-incentive plan is in use. It is also 
claimed that the use of a single rate for groups of jobs pre- 
vents supervision from exercising favoritism because no 
discretion is allowed as to where in a range of rates an 
, individual employee may be placed. However, this latter 
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point is more of a criticism of the type of supervision 
involved than it is of the use of rate ranges. If any super- 
visor is determined to favor an employee unduly, he can 
readily find means of so doing even when restricted to the 
use of a single rate. Many devices may be used such as 
too rapid promotion, assignment to the easier bonus jobs 
(if such exist), granting of more than a fair share of over- 
time, generosity with time off, or freely granting the numer- 
ous small favors that are within the range of prerogatives 
of most supervisors. 

The use of rate ranges in preference to single rates is 
popular with management 1 because this device permits 
employees to receive an individual rate of pay commensur- 
ate with their demonstrated merit and ability on the job. 
If an equitable merit-rating plan is used as a guide in deter- 
mining the specific rate which the employee should receive 
within the rate range and if this plan is fairly administered, 
it is felt that the use of rate ranges is superior to the use of 
single rates since employees are thus given an added incen- 
tive to work more efficiently. Unfortunately, however, all 
too often the determination of where the employee’s rate 
should fall within the rate range is not done systematically 
or fairly. In situations of this kind, the supervisor’s favor- 
ite or the aggressive employee who exerts the most pressure 
is likely to progress to the top of the range rapidly while 
the quiet person who may be an equally good or even better 
worker is likely to be overlooked. Such conditions, result- 
ing from improper control over the use of ranges of rates, 
have led to growing demands by organized labor for auto- 
matic progression within each rate range purely on the 
basis of time. This procedure, of course, nullifies the incen- 
tive value of a range of rates as far as management is con- 
cerned. It should be pointed out, however, that it has 
gained headway largely because of the failure of many man- 

1 For example, a recent unpublished survey by the authors reveals that, 
out of 76 companies contacted, 66 (or 74 per cent) used rate ranges and the 
balance of 20 (or 26 per cent) used single rates. 
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agements properly to administer an equitable merit-rating 
plan. 

Number and Extent of Rate Ranges 

If it is decided to use rate ranges, it is necessary to deter- 
mine both the number and the extent of the ranges that 
are to be established. The number of ranges is determined 
simply by the number of labor grades. The monetary 
spread of the rate range of each labor grade will depend 
on the range considered desirable for the purpose of reward- 
ing meritorious employees. It is generally recognized that 
any range of much less than 20 per cent will not provide 
sufficient incentive. On the other hand, too wide a range 
will result in possible administrative abuse since the deter- 
mination of the position in the range which any specific 
employee should occupy is progressively more difficult to 
make and justify as the range broadens. 

In industrial practice the monetary range assigned to the 
labor grades usually has the maximum rate from 15 to 25 
per cent above the minimum rate. 1 Salary ranges as great 
as 50 per cent are frequently encountered, which is probably 
in most cases merely a reflection of the fact that job-evalua- 
tion plans are less frequently used in conjunction with 
salaried occupations. Where a job-evaluation plan is 
applied to salaried jobs there is no reason why the same 
range that is used in the case of hourly jobs could not be 
used for the salaried jobs. 

One mistake that is sometimes made in establishing rate 
ranges is to apply the same constant monetary spread to 
each labor grade. This either penalizes one end of the 
scale or is excessive at the other end. As an example, if 
the rate range of the first labor grade is 50 to 60 cents per 
hour, the difference is 10 cents per hour and results in a 
range of 20 per cent. However, if the rate range of the 

1 C. Cakby Bax.dee&ton, “Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, ’’ p. 56, Monograph No. 4, Industrial Relations Counsolors, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 
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ninth labor grade is $1.20 to .$1.30 per hour, the absolute 
monetary difference is still 10 cents per hour but the. rate 
range is now only 8 per cent instead of 20 per cent. A con- 
stant difference of about 20 per cent between the minimum 
and maximum rate of each labor grade is a more logical 
and equitable procedure and will generally prove to be 
more satisfactory in practice. However, it should be borne 
in mind that in every specific case the extent of the range 
of each labor grade will also be influenced by industry 
customs, past practice in the concern involved, and, pos- 
sibly, collective bargaining. 

Determination of the Monetary Value of Labor Grades 

Regardless of whether single rates or rate ranges have 
been selected for use, it quickly becomes apparent that the 
most important question of all still remains to be answered: 
"What shall be the actual monetary values of the single 
rates or rate ranges? At the outset it must be emphasized 
that such a question touches upon very important and 
basic aspects of management. Certainly the relation of 
the cost of labor to all other costs will have to bo considered 
as will the entire current fiscal status of the firm and par- 
ticularly such established policies and past practices as 
apply. In addition, in some instances the results of col- 
lective bargaining may have to be given due weight, or tho 
existence of state or federal legislation may exert an influ- 
ence. Finally, over the entire picture there is always the 
variable of trends in cost of living that may or may not be 
so obtrusive as to demand attention. Taken together, 
these factors obviously do not readily or simply combine 
or sum up into easy or elementary answers. The decisions 
involved in arriving at a sound and workable wage scale 
are both difficult and fraught with danger for they may 
determine the solvency or insolvency of the business. 

In view of the importance of the decisions involved and 
the possible variety and complexity of factors that must 
be considered it is not unnatural to expect that the deter- 
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miualion of the wage scale to bo used should be given most 
careful and serious attention. Unfortunately the opposite 
is often the case. It is not at all unusual to find a firm 
exercising the greatest of care in describing jobs, setting 
up an evaluation plan, evaluating the jobs, and classifying 
the employees and then simply accepting the current 
minimum and maximum rates in the organization as the 
two extremes of the new scale, with the labor grades sand- 
wiched in between at intervals. There is no good reason 
to accept on faith any existing wage scale. On the con- 
trary, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the best 
course of action is to be doubtful about the adequacy of the 
scale until a thorough investigation has been conducted 
and a decision has been reached on the basis of the facts. 

Those firms which secure the necessary facts by surveying 
the community or industry for information as to their wage 
scales have, upon analyzing the results of their surveys, 
three possible courses of action: 

1. They may deliberately adopt the policy of being 
leaders (or may be forced into it). Such firms maintain a 
wage scale that is on the average 5 to 10 per cent (or 
occasionally even more) above the average of either the 
concerns in their own industry or the better firms in the 
same geographic area. Since this policy decidedly facili- 
tates employment, it is often encountered in periods of 
labor scarcity, particularly when the scarcity coincides with 
need for rapid expansion on the part of the firm or firms 
involved. Although it is easy enough to decide to become 
a leader in comparison with the other local or industry 
wage scales, it is not always so easy to withdraw from this 
sometimes unenviable position. Accordingly, it is very 
important that the long-term possibilities of such a policy 
be most carefully considered in advance. It is also wise to 
examine critically the claims that are likely to be encoun- 
tered to the effect that a wage scale definitely above the 
industry oj. area average will attract employees who will 
be more productive per man-hour. Although such claims 
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sound logical, it will be found that their substantiation is 
extremely difficult. 

2. They may deliberately adopt the policy of being 
“tailenders” (or may be forced into it). Such firms nor- 
mally maintain a wage scale that is appreciably lower than 
the average for the industry or area. There arc a number 
of possible reasons for this : 

a. The concern may be part of an industry that is 
forced to operate on a bare marginal profit, some- 
times due to gradual displacement of the industry 
by technological change and sometimes due to other 
competitive problems peculiar to the industry. 

b. The concern may be the victim of poor manage- 
ment, which has resulted in the dissipation of 
profits and depletion of capital. 

c. The management of the concern may mistakenly 
feel that a minimal wage scale tends to increase 
an already acceptable margin of profit. 

d. The concern may bo in its formative stages, strug- 
gling for existence on small capital. 

There is little doubt that in the long run the policy of 
maintaining a wage scale that is appreciably lower than the 
industry or area average makes the securing of an adequate 
labor supply a difficult task. As a general rule, a low scale 
also tends to increase labor turnover because employees 
readily leave to secure higher paid jobs elsewhere. Oper- 
ating expense and overhead are increased as a consequence 
since the training of new employees is expensive and they 
function at low efficiency during their break-in period. 

3. Theji may adopt the policy of maintaining their wage 
scale at or near the average of the industry or area. In 
most instances, this policy will probably be found to be the 
most logical and satisfactory one for the majority of con- 
cerns. The following four-point wage program may be 
regarded as basic to this approach. An average wage 
structure should be characterized by 
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a. A base rate structure equal to the average of the 
industry or area both as to the absolute amounts of 
money paid and the relations of those amounts to 
one another (i.e., the slope of the base rate curve). 

b. Average earned rates that are comparable to the 
averages of the industry and area both as to the 
absolute amounts of money paid and the relation 
of those amounts to one another (slope of curve). 

c. A minimum hiring rate that is equal to the average 
of the industry or area . 1 

d. An aggregation of miscellaneous additions to 
income or industrial-relations policies (such as paid 
vacations, subsidized insurance coverage, holidays, 
or night-shift premium) that are reasonably com- 
parable to the practices of a majority of the con- 
cerns in the industry or area. 

Regardless of whether a firm decides to be high, low, or 
average in relation to the industry or area, the same funda- 
mental need exists in all cases for proper utilization of 
adequate information about the firm's own wage scale and 
the scales existing in the industry or area. This is logical 
since only by a careful analysis of the wage structure of the 
company concerned in relation to industry or area wage 
structures is it possible to arrive at a sound factual basis 
for determining specifically what changes, if any, should be 
made. The prime difficulty that is commonly reported 
by those attempting to analyze and compare wage-scale 
data is that there is so much information that it is hard to 
reduce all of it to a compact and reasonably simple form. 
Actually, this is largely a statistical problem and arises 
almost exclusively in connection with the summarizing 
and comparing of base or earned rates or salaries on an 
over-all basis. There are so many figures for so many 

1 As used here, “minimum hiring rate” means the minimum rate of the 
lowest rate range in the wage structure, or, in the case of single rates, the 
lowest single rate assigned to any job in the concern. 
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jobs and firms that the inexperienced person is dismayed 
and tends to feel that he faces a hopeless task in trying to 
boil them all down into some useful form. Fortunately 
it is easy to dispel such feelings of hopelessness and dismay 
because of the existence of fairly straightforward statistical 
techniques for the condensation of sets of wage data into 
smooth best fitting curves . 1 The analyst who learns to 
construct and compare such curves has conquered the major 
problem involved in the mechanics of data analysis. With 
this out of the way, he is in a position to recognize more 
clearly that the most critical problem facing him is not a 
statistical or mechanical one at all. On the contrary, it 
is a problem of judgment — of deciding just where, in rela- 
tion to industry and area policies and practices, the firm 
really wants to and can afford to stand. 

Unlike the situation with respect to analysis of basic rates 
and earned rates, in the case of minimum hiring rates and 
miscellaneous additions to income (paid vacations, insur- 
ance, etc., as already mentioned), there is less of a tendency 
for confusion to arise. This is so because here the mechan- 
ics of comparison never get very complex. There is no 
problem, for example, in computing a simple average of 
the minimum hiring rates of all the firms included in a 
labor-market survey. This average can then very straight- 
forwardly be compared with the minimum hiring rate of 
one’s own concern. Similarly, it is almost entirely a non- 
statistieal problem to compare the elements of vacation 
plans, insurance plans, and the like. As a consequence, 
it is easier in such cases to recognize that the most impor- 
tant problem is that of deciding just how far to go in 
meeting the competition that the analysis reveals. 

The preceding two paragraphs have indicated generally 
the four basic comparisons that are needed in order to 
arrive at a reasonably well-grounded set of conclusions 
about any wage structure. These four comparisons are 

1 The whole question of “curves of best fit," calculated by the method of 
least squares, will be discussed in detail later in the chapter. 
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(1) of basic rates, (2) of earned rates, (3) of minimum hir- 
ing rates, (4) of miscellaneous additions to income. 

Although it has been correctly pointed out that the 
mechanics of preparing the data to facilitate these com- 
parisons ranks second in importance to the judgments 
involved, it is nonetheless evident that the judgments 
depend upon the proper treatment of the data. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to devote the remainder of this section 
of the chapter to an exposition of a set of procedures by 
means of which such comparisons can be made, together 
with some observations concerning their purpose and the 
nature of the judgments that must accompany or follow 
them. 

1. Comparison of Base Rates 

Four steps are involved in setting up base-rate data in a 
form which will facilitate comparison. Briefly, these are 

1. Determine the median base rates currently paid for 
each labor grade by one’s own company and by the com- 
panies that participated in the labor-market survey. 

2. Plot the median base rates against the labor grades 
on graph paper. Make one plotting for one’s own firm 
and another for the firms surveyed. 

3. Draw a smooth line of best fit through the plotted 
points on each sheet of graph paper. These best fitting 
curves should be calculated by the method of least squares 
because they are actually the basis of all comparisons. 

4. Replot the two best-fitting curves on ono sheet of 
graph paper. The curves are now ready for comparison. 

With the sequence of events roughly outlined, it is now 
possible to consider each step in the sequence in greater 
detail. 

Step 1. — The determination of the median base rates 
currently paid for each labor grade in one’s own firm 
requires an analysis of the firm’s pay roll. This should 
begin with a listing of all the jobs in the concern by labor 
grade. If, for example, there are 14 labor grades, this 
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means that there will have to be 14 lists of jobs, one for 
each labor grade, each list containing only the jobs that 
fall within that particular labor grade. When this has been 
done, the base rate of each employee on the pay roll should 
be tabulated under the heading of the labor grade that is 
appropriate for the job to which the employee is classified. 
If there are 14 labor grades, there will, accordingly, be 14 
tabulations of base rates. These tabulations should be set 
up in rank order from highest to lowest (or vice versa). 
The rate that is exactly in the middle 1 of each of the 14 
rank-order tabulations is then sele cted. These middle rates 
constitute the median base rates for the 14 labor grades. 

In general, the median will be found to be the most desir- 
able type of average to use for wage-comparison purposes. 
This is so because the more commonly encountered arith- 
metic average (or mean) gives full, and often undue, weight 
to a small number of extremely high or low rates, whereas 
the median does not. This is a very important point in 
establishing a basis for over-all comparison of wage scales 

1 The position, of the middle (median) rato in tho rank-order grouping of 
rates is determined by the simple formula ( N + l)/2, in which N equals tho 
total number of rates listed in tho rank-order grouping. Note that this 
formula meiely tells us the position of tho median rate and not tho value. 
Thus, if there were 1 3 employees working on the various jobs in one labor 
grade, the median rate would be the seventh from the top (or bottom) of 
the rank-order list. To find the value of the median it is then necessary 
actually to count up (or down) the required sevon. For example: 

Base Rate, Cents No. of Times This Rate Occurred 


62 1 

64 2 

65 1 

66 2 

67 3 

68 2 

69 1 

70 1 


N = 13 

The seventh value, counting from either top or bottom, is 67 cents. This, 
then, is the median rate. 

See A. E. Waugh, “Elements of Statistical Mothod,” pp. 85-67, 92-97, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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because it is definitely misleading to figure in the full weight 
of the atypical cases. 1 The determination of the median 
base rates currently paid for each labor grade by the com- 
panies participating in the labor-market survey requires 
almost exactly the same approach as does the analysis of 
one’s own pay roll. The jobs that were used in the labor- 
market survey should be listed by labor grades and then 
all the rates for all the jobs falling under each labor grade 
should be tabulated in rank order. The required informa- 
tion should be very easy to secure, since the format of the 
labor-market survey wage-information sheets should be so 
designed as to reveal precisely what is needed (see Wage 
or Salary Information Sheet, page 109). Upon completion 
of the tabulation of the rates in rank order for each labor 
grade the median rate for each labor grade should be 
identified. 

Step 2. — The median rates should now be plotted on 
plain graph paper. The scale of the paper should be such 
that the plotted points may easily be read off to the nearest 
cent. The use of logarithmic or semilogarithmic paper 
should be avoided unless the work is being done by a compe- 
tent statistician or mathematician. 2 

The graphs should be set up so that the monetary range 
of the median base rates is on the vertical axis (ordinate) 
and the labor grades are on the horizontal axis (abscissa). 
Figure 7 illustrates how such a plotting might appear in a 
hypothetical situation. There should be two sets of 

1 An excellent example of tlie inflation that can result from using the 
arithmetic average (mean) is to be found in the calculation of the average 
annual income of -wage earners in the United States. A widely quoted 
example ia that for the year 1918, when the mean (arithmetic average) annual 
income was $1,690, whereas the median annual income was only $1,170. 
The reason for this great difference lies in the fact that the extremely largo 
incomes of a relatively small number of persons woro heavily reflected in the 
arithmetic average but wero not in tho case of the median. 

“Such graphs should never be published without explicit and careful 
explanation as to what they are and how they should be read. Failure to do 
this can easily lead to an uncomfortable period devoted to explaining to 
employees why such curves do not look like the nonlogarithmie curves in 
terms of which they normally tend to think. 
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Fia. 7. — Median babe lales plotted for fourloon labor gindoB. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14- 

Labor Grade 

1' is. 8 — Two composite earning curves computed from, the same wage data. 
A wage structure based on the parabola will pay higher rates foi the extremes 
and lower rates for the intermediate labor grados, as compared with a scale based 
on the straight line. 
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plotted points on two separate graphs as the end result — ■ 
one for one’s own firm and one for the industry or area, 
derived from the labor-market survey. 

Step 3. — Upon completion of the plotting of results, as 
outlined above, a line of best fit should be drawn through 
each of the two sets of plotted points. It should be remem- 
bered that this line of best fit may on rare occasions be a 
straight line, but is generally much more likely to be a 
parabola (i.e., a second-degree curve). It is highly prob- 
able, therefore, that the mere drawing of a straight line 
which looks like a good fit on the basis of visual inspection 
will lead to erroneous results. If the earning curve is 
determined to be a straight line when it really should have 
been a parabola, the effect will be to overpay those jobs 
that fall along the middle of the curve and to underpay 
those jobs at the extremes of the curve. The amount of 
error will of course be determined by the Bhape of the curve. 
Figure 8 illustrates this type of situation and is based, with 
slight modifications, upon an actual case. 

Because the dangers of error that are involved in esti- 
mating a straight line of best fit by visual inspection are 
greatly increased when an attempt is made to estimate a 
best fitting parabola, it is definitely preferable to calculate 
the necessary curves by means of the appropriate mathe- 
matical formulas. For both straight lines and parabolas, 
the most desirable practice is to use the method of least 
squares. Although tedious for more complex curves, the 
method involves only a nominal amount of work in the case 
of first-degree (straight-line) and second-degree (parabolic) 
curves. Inasmuch as almost every standard textbook on 
statistics contains a detailed account of the steps involved 
in calculating least squares curves, the reader is referred 
to such sources for the actual procedures. 1 

1 See F. C. Mills, "Statistical Methods Applied to Economies and Busi- 
ness,” Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1938. Also, A. E. 
Waugh, Elements of Statistical Method, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1943. In the use of the method of least squares it is important 
to heed one point that may readily he overlooked. ThB method will provide 
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Step 4. — Once the two best fitting curves have been prop- 
erly determined, it will greatly facilitate comparison if they 
are replotted on a single sheet of graph paper. In this 
form, the base-rate structure of one’s own firm may be 
simply and directly compared with the composite base-rate 
structure of the industry or area. Figure 9 illustrates a 



Fig. 9. — Two best-fitting parabolas drawn on one graph to same scale. In this 
instance the two ourves reveal a fairly orderly set of differences botweon Company 
“A" and the composite average drawn fiom the wage survey. This is not always 
the case. Sometimes the curves even oross one anothor. 

pair of curves that were derived as indicated in the fore- 
going steps. 

In comparing the curve of one company’s wage structure 
against the curve developed for the other concerns which 
participated in the survey, two items should be considered: 
(1) absolute monetary differences and (2) slopes of curves. 

the best fitting straight line or second-degree parabola for the data on hand. 
However, tho method will not exercise judgment as to which should finally be 
used; this decision, must be made by the praotitioner. As has been men- 
tioned, normally the parabola will be the more accurate choice but, in oase of 
doubt, the only answer is to calculate both a straight line and a second- 
degree parabola and examine both in relation to the plotted data. Of course, 
in all cases where serious doubts arise, the best solution is to consult a com- 
petent statistician accustomed to working with economic data. 
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If the curve for the concern conducting the survey is 
above the oilier curve, then its basic-wage structure is 
generally higher than that of the composite average 
(median) of the other firms. The amount by which the 
one curve is above the other will, of course, indicate for 
each labor grade the monetary differential between the 
two base-rate structures. Similarly, if the curve repre- 
senting the concern conducting the survey is below the 
other curve, then its base-rate structure is lower than that 
of the average of the other firms. The amount of differ- 
ential at various points may be measured directly from the 
graph. 

The absolute monetary difference between the curves at 
various points is important. However, the relative slope 
of the two curves is of equal significance. The ideal situa- 
tion for most concerns would be for the two curves to be 
almost parallel and practically together, thus indicating 
that the company conducting the survey had a base-rate 
structure almost identical with that of the composite 
average (median) of the other concerns participating in the 
survey. Actually, in practice this situation is rarely 
encountered. It is because of this, of course, that the last 
stage of comparison is necessarily the stage of judgment 
and decision. Normally, however, it is not desirable to 
attempt to make a final decision as to what to do about 
the base-rate structure (if anything) before seeing the 
results as to average earned rates, minimum hiring rates, 
and miscellaneous additions to income. 

2. Comparison of Average Earned Rates 

In order to avoid needless repetition, it should be pointed 
out immediately that the four-step procedure outlined on 
the preceding pages is directly applicable to the handling 
of average earned rates. It is necessary only to substitute 
the term “average earned rate” for “base rate” in every 
instance in order to make the parallel precise. 

In making an analysis of one’s own pay roll it is an 
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excellent laborsaving practice to keep in mind the fact that 
both base and earned rates will be needed for later com- 
parison and accordingly to gather both sets of data at the 
same time. Reference to Fig. 4 on page 109 indicates, 
of course, that this is precisely what is recommended in the 
case of the wage-information forms that are presented to 
the firms participating in the labor-market survey. 

3. Comparison of Minimum Hiring Rates 

From the standpoint of analysis and comparison, this is 
by far the simplest set of results with which to work. The 
lowest rate paid (with the exception of training or learner 
rate) for the lowest evaluated job in the firm can readily 
be selected, and, for the firms participating in the labor- 
market survey, this information should be requested as 
one of the survey questions. The rates reported in the 
survey should be arranged in rank order and the median 
minimum hiring rate for the industry or area then deter- 
mined. Comparison of this median with the minimum 
rate paid for one’s own firm will at once reveal the amount 
and direction of any differences that may exist between 
the two figures. 

4. Comparison of Miscellaneous Additions to Income 

Almost everyone who has made analyses of wage struc- 
tures is impressed at some time by the occasional firm which 
has a base and earned rate structure that is below the indus- 
try or area composite average but which nevertheless has 
no discernible difficulty in recruiting and keeping better 
than average personnel. In order to understand the rea- 
sons for this apparently atypical condition it is generally 
necessary to examine in some detail what the firm does 
for its employees in addition to paying them their regular 
wages or salaries. These additional tilings that a firm 
does have been grouped under the general heading of 
“miscellaneous additions to income.” The following is a 
representative list of such items : 
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Pension or retirement, plans 1 

Life insurance 

Health, accident, or hospitalization insurance plans 

Paid sick leave 

Paid holidays (i.e., when not worked) 

Paid vacations 

Profit-sharing or other bonus plans (excluding formal 
wage incentive, which should be reflected in earned rate 
figures) 

Night-shift premiums 

Paid rest periods 

Paid lunch periods 

Call-in pay 

The problem of making comparisons between one’s own 
firm and the firms participating in the wage survey with 
respect to such items as the foregoing cannot be resolved 
by the use of formulas or rigidly standardized procedures. 
In spite of this fact, a reasonable amount of care in tabu- 
lating the results of the wage survey will enable the analyst 
to estimate very satisfactorily where his firm stands in 
relation to prevailing industry or area practice. For 
example, if the shop employees in only 1 out of 27 firms 
are granted paid sick leave, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that at the time paid sick leave is decidedly atypical 
and can be safely ignored. Conversely, if one’s own firm 
is the only one in the industry or area that does not have 
a paid vacation plan, it is not difficult to conclude that the 
desirability of modifying the existing policy should be 
seriously considered by management. 

All the possibly desirable changes that may have been 
noted as a result of the comparisons of base rates, earned 
rates, minimum hiring rates, and miscellaneous additions 
to income should be carefully noted down as the compari- 
sons progress. Because the various comparisons are all 

1 Note that in the case of such plans, a pioportion of the coat should be 
borne by the firm in ordor for the plans to be classified under the heading of 
miscellaneous additions to income. This point applies to life, health, and 
accident insurance and similar items as well. 
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interrelated to some exlent, no final derisions should be 
made until the whole process has been completed. 

Since the earned rate structure and the minimum hiring 
rate will necessarily be altered if the base rates are changed, 
it is evident that it is the base-rate structure that is tho 
key to one of the two final judgmental problems, L the other 
problem being that of deciding on the advisability of 
altering existing policies as to miscellaneous additions to 
income. Since this latter problem is one that does not 
directly affect the base-rate structure, it is of significance 
to the remainder of tho present discussion only in the event 
that it is decided that the firm’s policies are so liberal in 
this respect that they compensate for otherwise unduly 
low base or earned rates. However, it is safe to assume 
that this condition will hold true only of the minority of 
cases. Accordingly, it is the base-rate curve that in the 
final analysis must be raised, lowered, or left unchanged. 

If it is decided to change the base-rate structure, then a 
decision must be made as to whether only some of the rates 
shall change (thus altering the slope of the curve) or 
whether all the rates shall be changed (which may or may 
not alter the slope of the curve, depending upon the nature 
of the modification). In addition, if a change is to be 
made, the magnitude of the change must be determined. 
Unfortunately, at this point further discussion is of no 
avail. The answers to the questions just raised can be 
determined only on the scene of action and only after 
consideration of the conditions currently prevailing in each 
case. 

Assignment of Money to Labor Grades 

The difficult problem is to establish the basic-wage curve. 
When this has been done, the determination of the actual 

1 To be quite ncourate, two exceptions to this statement should be men- 
tioned: It is possible that a firm might choose to leave its base-rate structure 
as it is and concentrate its efforts on effecting a revision of the earned rates 
by means of changes in the number of hours worked or by the application 
of a wage-incentive plan. 
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monetary rates for the labor grades can be accomplished 
very readily. The simplest technique is to draw the final 
curve on a sheet of plain graph paper that is large enough 
to permit the rates to be read oil to the nearest cent. A 
perpendicular line may then be erected on the graph from 
the point on the base that indicates the first labor grade, 



Labor Grade 

Fig. 10. — Graphic method of detei mining midpoints of labor giades, using 
smooth cuive as basis of moasuiement. 

up to the base-rate curve. From the point of intersection 
with the curve, draw another fine parallel to the base over 
to the money scale and read off the proper monetary value 
directly from the scale. If single rates are to be used for 
the labor grades, this figure will be the rate for the first 
labor grade. Similarly, this process should be repeated for 
each of the other labor grades. Figure 10 illustrates how 
this is done. 

If a range of rates is to be used for each labor grade, 
the single rates that have been developed must be both 
increased and decreased by a predetermined percentage 
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in order to establish the range. For example, if the single 
rate is increased by 10 per cent and is also decreased by 
10 per cent, the maximum and minimum rates of the rate 
range would be established with a spread of 22 per cent. 
The same procedure and results would, of course, apply 
for each of the labor grades used in the plan adoptod by 
the firm. 



CHAPTER XI 


BASIC-WAGE ADMINISTRATION 
POLICIES 


To assure the integrity of the basic-wage structure and 
the job-evaluation program underlying that structure, it 
is essential that fair and equitable policies be established. 
It is not sufficient that such policies be discussed and 
agreed upon; they should in addition be clearly expressed 
in writing and amply publicized. Unless this is done, it 
is inevitable that the effectiveness of the basic-wage admin- 
istration program will be seriously impaired since the 
intelligent cooperation of supervisors and employees can 
hardly be expected in the absence of adequate instructions 
and information. 

It will be noted that in the preceding paragraph the 
emphasis has been placed on the basic - wage structure and 
on basic-wage administration policies. This is quite con- 
sistent with the fundamental objective of a job-evaluation 
program which is that of establishing a sound base-rate 
structure in which all jobs are equitably compensated. 
The emphasis on basic wages is consistent, too, with the 
procedures involved in determining or reviewing the wage 
scale, as developed in the preceding chapter, since the base- 
rate structure is the anchorage point for earned rates. In 
view of these circumstances, it is felt that the first and 
most fundamental problem of wage administration is the 
control of base rates. Although it is obviously of great 
importance that adequate policies be instituted with respect 
to such items as payment of overtime, wage incentives, 
night-shift premium or call-in pay, it is felt that it is beyond 
the scope of this book to attempt to explore the policy 
ramifications of these and numerous other factors that, 
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in addition to base rate, might contribute to earned 
income. 

Policies Relating to the Installation of the Job -evaluation 
Program 

Unless proper preparations are made and adequate pre- 
cautions are taken, it is almost certain that, at the time of 
Lhe announcement of the proposed installation of a job- 
evaluation program, objections will be raised not only by 
employees and their representatives but also by supervision. 
One common source of concern is the fear that the rates 
of pay of employees will be cut as a result of the installa- 
tion. In some cases, employees who suspect that their 
individual rates are higher than is warranted by the facts, 
will oppose the installation of the system for this reason 
and will attempt to gain converts to their way of thinking. 
Where rate ranges are to be used, antagonism is also quite 
likely to develop toward the designation of a maximum rate 
for each job, the argument being that the employees arc 
thereby arbitrarily limited in the amount of progress they 
can achieve. 

In order to offset this type of opposition and to facilitate 
Motionless inauguration of the job-evaluation program it 
is sound policy for management to announce at the outset 
that no employee’s rate of pay will be reduced as the result 
of the installation of the plan. Such a declaration will go 
far toward removing employee fears and suspicions and 
will also greatly decrease the likelihood of objections from 
the union. One union, for example, expresses precisely 
this point in a booklet written for its stewards, “Where 
job-evaluation systems are being installed, guarantees 
should be obtained that no rate shall be cut because of 
them .” 1 

Those worries and suspicions that still remain after 

1 "U. E. Guide to Wage Payment Plans, Time Study and Job Evaluation,” 
p. 85, "United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workeis of America, CIO, 
New York, 1943. 
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reassurance has been given as to the status of employees’ 
current rates will usually be found to arise out of misin- 
formation or no information at all. This suggests that, 
if any evidences of lingering distrust are observed to remain, 
some care should be taken to publicize adequate explana- 
tions or counterarguments. For example, in the previously 
cited case of concern over the restrictions on progress 
imposed by the use of a maximum rate, it can be explained 
that every job in any shop has its maximum rate even 
though it sometimes exists only in the minds of the fore- 
man or “front office.” It can then be pointed out that 
the job-evaluation installation actually systematizes and 
formalizes the process of establishing the proper maximum 
rate, thereby exposing the rate to a healthy public scrutiny. 
In addition, since the fact is often overlooked that a 
minimum rate is also designated, it can be shown that the 
employees are protected against exploitation in the form 
of underpayment for their work. 

If it is economically feasible to do so, it is good policy, 
coincidentally with the installation of a job-evaluation 
program, to raise all employees whose rates are below the 
mini mum rate of the rate range to that minimum rate. 

Although, this step will involve some cost to the company, it 
must be taken if employees are to have confidence that the rate 
schedule will be administered equitably. Such increase in pay 
roll as results is likely to be offset in whole or in part by improve- 
ment in employeo morale . 1 

In most instances it will be found that the cost of this 
course of action will not be so great as might have been 
expected for the reason that in the typical installation a 
minority of the employees will be below the minimum rate 
of their rate range. After the program has been completely 
installed and the existing pay roll has been analyzed, the 
results may be expected to line up somewhat as follows: 

1 C. Canby Balderston, "Wage Setting Baaed on Job Analysis and 
Evaluation,” p. 49, Monograph No. 4, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Ino., Now York, 1040. 
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10 to 25 per cent of employees below Iho minimum of the rate range 
50 to 80 per cent of employees within the appropriate rale range 
10 to 25 per oent of employees above the maximum of the into range 1 

Although such figures arc, of course, averages and there 
may be exceptional or extreme cases that would be too 
costly, it is reassuring to those contemplating adjusting 
the below-minimum rates to know that normally this will 
not necessitate an “across-the-board” increase. 

Naturally, no changes in rate are necessary in the case of 
those employees whose rates are within the proper range. 
However, the problem of how to handle the 10 to 25 per 
cent of the employees who are likely to be over the maxi- 
mum rates of their ranges is not easily solved. Inevitably, 
one of the following five courses of action must be followed: 
The employee can be (1) pensioned, (2) discharged, (3) 
demoted, (4) promoted, (5) maintained at his existing rate. 

There are very few cases in which it will be found pos- 
sible to pension the employee who is over the maximum 
rate, (1) because pension plans are still relatively rare in 
industry and (2) because it is not likely, if a plan should 
be in existence, that many of the individuals concerned 
would meet its requirements at the time. With respect 
to the possibility of discharge, it certainly would bo grossly 
unfair to dismiss an employee solely for being above his 
maximum rate. There is no doubt that an immediate 
and catastrophic industrial-relations problem would develop 
were any firm to be so callous as to adopt this course of 
action. Similarly, the demotion of an employee solely 
because he is over the maximum of his rate range is so 
definitely inequitable that nothing but trouble could pos- 
sibly be expected as a consequence. 

By process of elimination, there remain only two practical 
ways of handling the case of the over-maximum employee: 
either promotion or maintenance of the employee at his 
existing rate. Of the two methods, promotion is obviously 

1 “Principles and Application of Job Evaluation,” p. 20, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy No. 62, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1944. 
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the more constructive course of action. However, it is 
necessary to wait until jobs open up, as the result of organi- 
zational expansion or labor turnover, in order to promote 
the employees into jobs having rate ranges that arc appro- 
priate to the rates currently being paid. This raises one 
difficulty that is encountered in the application of the 
promotional policy — the difficulty that the number of 
available job openings will probably be much smaller than 
the number of people whose rates are currently too high 
for their existing jobs. Another difficulty is that some of 
the employees may not be qualified for promotion, in which 
event supplementary training may have to be provided in 
order to prepare the employee for the promotion. Finally 
there probably will be some employees who lack not only 
the necessary training but also the ability to perform higher 
rated work. 

If the employee cannot be promoted to a job that will 
absorb his rate, there is no reasonable alternative except 
that he be kept on his current job at the excess rate. In 
this case the employee should not receive any further pay 
increases as long as his rate exceeds the maximum of the 
rate range for the job. The danger in leaving an employee 
at a rate in excess of the maximum of the range is that the 
situation will always be more or less of a sore spot in 
the minds of other employees and may even be used by the 
union as one of its arguments for attempting to gain a 
general wage increase. As a consequence, the most prac- 
tical solution seems to be that, in spite of the difficulties 
involved, as many as possible of those receiving a base rate 
in excess of the maximum of the rate range for their jobs 
should be promoted as rapidly as possible to jobs with a 
maximum rate equal to or in excess of the rate which the 
individual in question is receiving. 

Policies Relating to the Rates of Pay of Individuals 

In concerns in whioh a single rate is used, each employee 
may be paid (1) at the rate of the particular job to which 
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he is classified or (2) at different rates as he changes from 
job to job. In this latter case the employee would be 
paid the base rate for the job for the time that he spends on 
that job, his rate increasing or decreasing as ho works on 
higher paid or lower paid jobs. Under such an arrange- 
ment it is entirely possible that an employee might work 
on four or five different jobs in one day and, as a conse- 
quence, might receive during that same day four or five 
different base hourly rates of pay. From the standpoint 
of accurate costing this is a good device for management, 
and from the standpoint of the employee it is theoretically 
a fair device because he is paid what each job is worth. 
In spite of the theoretical advantage, however, there is a 
strong possibility that employee reaction may be negative 
because of the fact that under such circumstances employees 
find it difficult to estimate with any degree of certainty 
their prospective weekly or monthly earnings. 

If employee and union pressure becomes sufficiently 
strong in favor of modification of the policy of paying 
single rates on a job to job basis, management may (i) 
relax the policy, in which event the employee would bo 
classified (as discussed in Chap. VIII) and would, of course, 
be paid at the rate of the job to which ho was classified; 
(2) adopt the policy of using ranges of rates instead of 
single rates. 

As has been pointed out previously, most companies pre- 
fer to use rate ranges. The primary reason for this is 
undoubtedly to gain greater employee motivation. How- 
ever, despite this admitted advantage, the use of ranges 
of rates poses many problems that are not encountered 
when single rates are used. If these problems are squarely 
faced and fair policies are developed as a consequence, the 
use of rate ranges can become a very effective instrument 
for the building of employee morale and good will. If, on 
the other hand, the policies that are adopted are unfair, 
obtuse, or applied in a careless, vacillating, or discrimin- 
ating manner, the use of rate ranges can be a most dangerous 
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practice and can result in innumerable employee grievances 
and much labor unrest. 

One big step in the direction of obviating the dangers 
that may bo associated with the use of ranges of rates is 
to formulate and publicize at the very beginning two basic 
statements of general wage administration policy. These 
are 

1. All employees shall be accurately classified according 
to the work performed by them. The logical corollary to 
this, that the classifications shall be changed whenever 
the work performed changes, requires considerable clari- 
fication and much of the remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to various phases of this problem. 

2. No employee shall be paid loss than the minimum rate 
of the rate range for his job nor shall any employee be 
paid more than the maximum rate of the rate range for 
his job. 1 

The two foregoing basic policies cannot, alone, accomplish 
the difficult function of covering all necessary contingencies 
— their function is primarily to express the broad and 
underlying principles of basic-wage administration policy. 
In addition, in order to foster more definitive control over 
the wages or salaries of employees and to ensure fair treat- 
ment to all, it is important that management establish 
clear-cut written statements of policy with respect to each 
of the following classes of transaction: (1) hiring, (2) trans- 
fers, (3) promotions, (4) demotions, (5) pay increases. 

1. Hiring. — Normally, sufficient numbers of persons who 
are qualified to fill satisfactorily the job openings available 
in a concern can be secured in the local labor market. 
Under these circumstances it is almost always possible to 
hire new employees at the minimum rate of the rate range 
of the job on which they are destined to work. However, 
it may occasionally be desirable or necessary to hire 

1 With the exception, as previously discussed, of employees who were 
working on the job and earning more than the maximum rate prior to the 
installation of the job-evaluation plan. 
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unusually well-qualified persons at a rate in excess of the 
minimum rate for the job, although in no case should any 
one be hired at a rate in excess of the maximum rale . 1 

As a general rule it is far better to fill vacancies existing 
on higher paid classifications by promoting someone from 
a lower paid job and in turn filling the vacancy thus cre- 
ated by further promotion until eventually the last opening 
is filled by hiring outside the concern. This policy gives 
the ambitious employee something to look forward to and 
makes it possible for management to reduce labor turnover 
since the better employees will feel they have a chance to 
get ahead and consequently will tend to stay with the 
organization. 

At times of labor scarcity or of rapid expansion of a given 
concern it is frequently necessary to hire completely 
unskilled persons and to train them to perform semiskilled 
jobs. In these circumstances a desirable policy might be 
to hire the individual at the minimum rate of the lowest 
paid labor grade. At the completion of the learning period, 
the employee should automatically receive the minimum 
rate of the job for which he was trained. This is, of course, 
the job to which the employee was classified and on which 
he will work. 

If the learning period is sufficiently long, as in the case 
of apprentices, provision might well be made for scheduled 
increases in pay for the learner. Some concerns predeter- 
mine the time it should take to learn a job 2 and give the 
learner half the difference between the minimum rate of 
the job being learned and the learner’s hiring rate at the con- 
clusion of half of the learning period, provided that the 
learner is progressing satisfactorily. The length of the 

1 Some companies with low general-wage eoales may in times of acute labor 
shortage have to hire above their maximum rate for a given job in order to 
secure some categories of personnel. This situation can usually be pre- 
vented by mainta ining a wage scale equal to the community and industry 
average and by the proper training and upgrading of existing personnel, 

1 See R. G, Smyth, How to Figure Learning Time, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, p. 94, vol. 101, No. 3, March, 1943- 
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learning period and the difference between the learner’s 
hiring rate and the minimum rate of the job being learned 
are the principal controlling factors in determining the 
amount and frequency of increases during the learning 
period. As a general rule, where the interval is lengthy, 
the learner’s rate should progress until at the conclusion 
of the training he is receiving the minimum rate of the job. 

2. Transfers. — As a prelude to establishing wage or 
salary policy relating to transfers it is most important to 
define precisely what is meant by the term. This is 
necessary because, unfortunately, most concerns (and 
industry generally) use the terms “transfer” and “pro- 
motion” almost interchangeably. A transfer may be 
defined, for purposes of wage and salary administration, 
as “a change from one job to another, both jobs being in 
the same labor grade.” 

Following the policy previously discussed in relation to 
employee classification, any employee should be reclassi- 
fied when transferred from one job to another. However, 
since by definition both the old and the new job are in the 
same labor grade a transfer, in itself, is not sufficient to 
warrant changing the employee’s rate of pay. 

3. Promotions. — A promotion, for purposes of wage and 
salary administration, may be defined as “a reclassifica- 
tion to any job in any higher paid labor grade.” 

If the employee’s base rate at the time is below the 
minimum of the rate range of the new job, his rate should 
be increased to the new minimum, at least. This makes 
for consistent application of the policy of paying all 
employees within the rate ranges for their jobs. Some 
companies prefer to make promotional increases effective 
at the time of the promotion, for obvious psychological 
reasons, while others prefer to wait for a period of time 
(preferably a well-defined probationary period) before 
granting the promotional increase in order to make sure 
that the employee will be able to perform the new job sat- 
isfactorily. This latter policy has the advantage that it 
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oases the problem of subsequent readjustment if the 
employee fails to qualify. On the other hand, there is also 
a disadvantage that should not be overlooked in that 
management’s motives may readily be misunderstood by 
the employees concerned. In order to prevent any such 
misunderstanding and lo convince the employees of man- 
agement’s fairness it is good policy to make any delayed 
promotional increases retroactive to the actual da te of the 
promotion, provided, of course, that the employee is 
retained on the higher paid job. 

4. Demotions. — A demotion may be defined as “a reclass- 
ification to a job in a lower paid labor grade.” Normally, 
demotions are brought about cither as the result of the 
inability of an employee to perform his assigned work in a 
satisfactory manner or as the result of organizational con- 
traction. In either event, in order to protect the integrity 
of the base-rate structure and to be fair to the other 
employees, it is usually necessary to make an adjustment 
in the base rate of the individual who has been demoted. 

One policy that has worked well in this type of situation 
is to decrease the base rate of the employee Lo equal the 
maximum rate of the job to which he has been demoted, 
provided that, however, if the employee’s base rate is 
already less than the maximum rate of the job to which ho 
has been demoted, his rate shall not be changed. Another 
possible policy is to provide that the employee shall, upon 
demotion, be assigned a rate that occupies the same rela- 
tive position within the new rate range as the former rate 
occupied in the former rate range. Thus, an employee at 
the minimum of the rate range would, upon demotion, go 
back to the minimum of the rate range of the job to which 
he was demoted, etc. 

Regardless of the policy that is adopted, the best time 
to reduce the employee’s base rate is at the time of the 
actual demotion. Of course, the employee should be given 
reasonable warning of the impending change, if at all pos- 
sible, so that he can make any necessary adjustments in 
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his personal affairs. He is also entitled to an adequate 
explanation of the reasons for the demotion. 

It has been assumed throughout the preceding discussion 
that the job chauge involved in a demotion is not merely 
a temporary change. In the case of temporary assign- 
ments to lower paid jobs, there is little point in changing 
the employee’s base rate. However, to avoid unnecessary 
confusion, it is wise to establish some set of time limits in 
terms of which such temporary assignments may be clearly 
defined. Thus, if two weeks were established as the time 
limit, then any temporary assignment to a lower paid job 
that lasted beyond this time should be termed a de- 
motion and the necessary rate adjustment (if any) should 
be made. 

5. Pay Increases. — Pay increases within the rate range 
(i.e., exclusive of promotional increases, which have already 
been discussed) fall into three general categories: 

1. Increases given automatically on the basis of estab- 
lished time schedules 

2. Increases given solely on the basis of the merit demon- 
strated by the employee 

3. Some combination of these two categories 

Automatic Increases . — Automatic increases are pay incre- 
ments of fixed amounts granted at fixed time intervals. 

From management’s point of view the use of a system 
of automatic progression within the rate range has few 
advantages. It is alleged that turnover is reduced, owing 
to the fact that employees can foresee their wage increases 
and will want to remain on the job long enough to receive 
them. The causal factors of turnover, however, are so 
many and so complex that it is hard to prove or refute such 
allegations. It is also alleged that supervisors are able to 
devote more time to other work because automatic wage 
progression relieves them of the time-consuming responsi- 
bilities of reviewing their employees’ records and deciding 
whether merit increases are due. This is a specious argu- 
ment in that good supervision must maintain close contact 
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with the employees at all times regardless of the pay- 
increase policy in existence. 

The most common objection offered by management to 
automatic wage progressions is that they eliminate the 
strong motivational force of the merit increase granted by 
the supervisor, the consequence of which is that employees 
tend to function at minimum acceptable levels of efficiency 
instead of at some higher levels. A related management 
objection is that instead of having a series of rate ranges, 
firms with low turnover rates tend to end up eventually 
with a series of single rates. 

Many labor organizations strongly favor automatic wage- 
progression plans primarily because they are highly suspi- 
cious of merit and ability plans. It must be admitted that 
in many instances there has been excellent justification for 
labor’s suspicions. Where supervision exercises arrant 
favoritism and where top management has failed to estab- 
lish and “police” written policies, it is almost inevitable 
that employees will find much cause for legitimate com- 
plaint. It is evident that, if management wishes to main- 
tain its prerogative of granting increases on the basis of 
merit in the face of increasing pressure toward automatic 
progression plans, it is the responsibility of management 
to institute the same orderly and defensible policies for the 
awarding of merit increases as it has traditionally used in 
relation to other phases of its operations. If, on the other 
hand, management decides to take the easy way out and 
succumb to the pressure for automatic progression, it is 
highly probable that the best course of action is to abandon 
the use of rate ranges (if possible) and revert to single rates. 

Merit Increases . — Merit increases are pay increments 
granted to employees when in the judgment of their super- 
visors such increases are warranted. To assist the super- 
visor in making such determinations, most concerns which 
grant merit increases have found it desirable to establish 
definite policies and procedures. 

Concerns which desire to do an effective job of granting 
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pay increases on the basis of employee performance are 
faced with the necessity of doing two things: 

1. Establishing a fair and workable set of policies and 
procedures for periodically reviewing the status of employ- 
ees in order to determine whether or not a merit increase 
should be granted; 

2. Establishing a fair and workable set of policies and 
procedures governing the amount and possible frequency 
of merit increases. 

To be adequate, the periodic review of employee merit 
requires the use of some type of formal merit-rating plan. 
This is discussed in detail in Chaps. XII to XVI. 

Other Possibilities . — There are many possible ways of 
handling employee pay increases other than purely auto- 
matically or purely on the basis of merit as previously 
defined. 

One of the cardinal objections of organized labor to the 
merit approach is the contention that frequently deserving 
employees are overlooked. This possibility is obviated by 
periodically reviewing the status of all employees as sub- 
sequently discussed. 

Another objection on the part of labor to merit ratings 
is the feeling that the foreman’s favorites are given high 
ratings which in turn means pay increases, while many 
actually meriting such increases are discriminated against 
by being given low ratings thus precluding them from an 
increase at that time. None of these problems is new and 
most of them have been solved by capable managements. 
Thirty years ago the Western Electric Company 1 “required 
of the department head that he give good reasons, not only 
for such increases as are recommended, but also for not 
recommending increases in those cases whore the rate has 
remained stationary for any length of time.” 

More recently A. L. Kress has recommended, 2 “While 

4 J W. Bancher, Records and Reports of Work, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 05, No. 154, p. 266, May, 1916. 

! A L. Kress, “Gearing Wage-payment Polioies to a Wartime Economy," 
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increases should be given only on the basis of a foreman’s 
approval, no foreman should be permit led (o hold up an 
individual’s increase beyond the second period and con- 
tinue to retain the man on the job.” 

Frequently, as the result of collective bargaining, other 
arrangements have been evolved. One firm having 11 
labor grades has agreed to grant automatic progression 
from the minimum to the maximum of the ranges in the 
six lowest paid labor grades, while merit and ability are the 
determining factors in the five highest grades. Other firms 
provide for automatic progression up to the mid-point of 
the rate range and progression on the basis of merit and 
ability from the mid-point to the maximum of the range. 
In almost every case, however, arrangements such as out- 
lined above are compromises following initial union 
demands for strict automatic progression on the basis of 
length of service only. 

Amount of Increases. — Irrespective of whether increases 
are based on automatic progression, merit Rolely, or some 
possible compromise approach, the problem of determining 
policy relative to the amount and frequency of such 
increases remains. 

There are several ways in which the amount of merit 
increase within the rate range may be expressed. The 
simplest method is merely to state that it is tho policy 
of the concern to grant standard increases of a given per 
cent of the employee’s current base rate. 1 The actual per- 
centage that is decided upon is a highly individual problem 
and will necessarily vary from firm to firm and possibly 
from time to time within the same firm, depending upon 
economic conditions, collective bargaining and such other 

p. 21, Personnel Series No. 58, American Management Association, New 
York, 1942. 

1 The idea of -using a percentage of base rate should be emphasized, since 
the use of any single absolute monetary increment would obviously result 
in a higher percentage of increase for lower paid jobs and a lower percentage 
of inorease for higher paid jobs. This type of inequity is extremely hard 
to explain to the employees or their representatives. 
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factors as may at the time he of significance. Although 
there seem to be no conclusive statistics as to general indus- 
try practice, the consensus seems to be that anything 
much smaller than 5 per cent will probably not offer the 
employee sufficient incentive. Hay, 1 for example, states 
that steps of 5 per cent are common. Naturally, if the 
percentages are Loo high, the immediate incentive effect 
will probably be excellent but the range will then be 
exhausted too quickly and no further incentive possibilities 
will be available. 

To provide concrete guides to supervision in the recom- 
mendation of rate increases it is sometimes desirable to 
supplement a general statement of policy with specific 
tables listing the increments of pay increase for each labor 
grade. This has a number of advantages: 

1. It makes any “smoothing” of decimal parts of a cent 
consistent for all cases. 

2. It sets up a standard series of rates that makes the 
work of the pay-roll department simpler. 

3. It eliminates the possibility of errors in computation 
on the part of supervision. 

4. It simplifies explanation of the rate progressions to 
employees, since the table is highly concrete. 

One simple method of constructing such a table is to 
divide the rate ranges into segments (or steps). For 
example, if a range of 22 per cent is used (as previously 
discussed), it is possible to establish five steps for each 
rate range, as follows: 

Step 1. Minimum rate of the rate range 

Step 2. Five per cent above the minimum rate 

Step 3. Five per cent above step 2 

Step 4. Five per cent above step 3 

Step 5. Five per cent above step 4 — also maximum of 
rate range (22 per cent above minimum) 

Frequency of Increases. — Regardless of the means by 
which allowable amounts of increase are expressed or pub- 

1 Edward N. Hay, Management News, vol. 18, No. 3, p. 2, 1945. 
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licized, ii is impossible for long k> avoid the very closely 
related problem of the allowable frequency with which the 
increases may be made. Obviously the question of fre- 
quency is of equal importance to that of amount of increase, 
since it is only when the two are considered together that 
the actual cost of merit increases can be determined. 
Because the cost may be very significant to the fiscal well- 
being of the firm, especially where turnover is low, great 
care should be exercised in establishing policy with respect 
to merit increases. Decisions often must take into account 
not only the present financial status of the firm, but also 
its past practices and those of its competitors in the indus- 
try and area, and possibly the results of collective bargain- 
ing. In view of the necessity of considering such factors 
it is evident that no simple generalizations as to desirable 
or standard policy can be offered. 

One important point, however, can and should be 
emphasized strongly. It is a basic prerequisite to the 
establishment and maintenance of an intelligent policy, 
with respect to both the amount and the frequency of 
merit increases, that the existing pay roll be analyzed to 
discover what has actually been done to date. At the time 
of the initial development of a formal policy the average 
amount and per cent and the average frequency of all 
increases granted for at least the previous year should be 
known, as well as the percentage of employees who received 
any increases during the period. Where no prior formal 
policy existed, it is very likely that the results will reveal 
a most haphazard and variable situation . 1 

Wartime wage-stabilization regulations had a salu- 
tary effect in many instances insofar as analysis of 
past practice with respect to wage increases is concerned. 
Presidential executive orders, implemented by general 

1 The results of one such analysis of a reasonably large firm have been 
described to the authors in ■which 49 per cent of the employees below the 
maximum of the rate range in one department had had no increases at all 
in a 1-year period whereas another department in the same plant showed 
only 2 per cent of employees who had received no increase in the same period. 
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orders of the National War Labor Board, 1 served to 
limit the allowable amounts and frequencies of increase 
to a "plan properly in existence” (as of Oct. 3, 1942), or 
to a plan approved thereafter or to the "5 and 10 (cent) 
rule” set up to cover cases where no plan had been "prop- 
erly in existence” and none had as yet been offered or, 
if offered, approved. Many employers examined their 
past practices as to wage increases in order to try to 
discover the existence of a plan and thereby avoid the 
restrictions of the " 5 and 10 rule.” 2 The results undoubt- 
edly in many eases revealed an orderly pattern and in 
many others it is equally certain that the only "pattern” 
was of chaos, revealing a truly haphazard approach. 

Of course, during the war, especially in its earlier phases, 
industry’s efforts were directed toward raising rates of pay 
and getting pay increases through in as large amounts and 
with as great a degree of frequency as possible. This was 
so because of the very abnormal condition of the labor 
market, the scarcity of help being so great that every effort 
was made to secure and hold employees by very liberal 
treatment. However, in more normal times the idea qf 
multiple increases per year can hardly be called cither 
characteristic of industrial practice or necessary in view of 
a normal labor market. 

Although analysis of a company’s pay roll will reveal the 
nature of the past practice applicable to amount and fre- 
quency of pay increases, this does not necessarily imply 

1 In some instances, of course, the directives of the Salary Stabilization 
Unit of the Treasury Department have fulfilled the function of the general 
orders of the National War Labor Board. 

“The “5 and 10 rulo” limited pay increases to “within job classification 
rate ranges” and in addition imposed the following restrictions: 

1. No moro than a 10-cent increase in base rate could be granted to any 
individual employee in any one year, or no more than two-thirds of the 
difference between the minimum, and maximum of the rate range, whichever 
was greater. 

2. The total amount of pay increases granted in any one year to all 
employees affected by the rule could not exceed 5 cents per hour (over base 
rate). 
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lhaL it will be the desire of management to perpetuate those 
practices. Accordingly, it is both desirable and necessary 
that the practices revealed by the analysis be examined 
and, possibly, modified in the light of current conditions 
and the prospect for the future. Once this has been done, 
the policies so established should be put in writing and 
adequately publicized. Certainly supervisors can hardly 
be expected to adhere to a uniform policy in recommending 
pay increases if they are kept in ignorance of the policy. 

After the determination and inauguration of the desired 
policy it is important that some sort of control mechanism 
be set up for the recurrent evaluation of the status of the 
policy. For example, an annual or semiannual audit ol 
pay increases may be used to indicate the degree to which 
the actual amounts and frequencies coincide with those 
established by policy. The results of such audits may be 
analyzed and summarized variously, by department, by 
job, by labor grade, and the like, depending upon the needs 
of the time and place. The importance of a control mecha- 
nism, regardless of Ihe specific form it takes, is that it 
teveals (or should reveal) those conditions that require cor- 
rective action in order to bring them within the range of 
the policy. There is no doubt that some type of systematic 
follow-up is the only adequate means by which to accom- 
plish the desired uniformity of results. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MERIT RATING 


The purpose of merit rating is to facilitate the orderly 
determination of an employee’s worth to the organization 
of which he is a part. 1 A fair determination of the worth 
of an individual to the organization, however, can take 
place only as the result of the appraisal of numerous fac- 
tors, some of which, like attendance, are highly objective 
while others, like attitude, arc highly subjective. Although 
the objective factors can be assessed accurately on the 
basis of records maintained by the company concerned, 
there are unfortunately no precise measuring devices 
in existence for the subjective factors. Nevertheless, 
appraisal of these factors must take place if a full apprecia- 
tion of the employee’s worth is to be achieved. 

It is to meet the need for some kind of measuring instrument 
for semi-objective or utterly subjective characteristics that rating 
scales have been devised. The chief advantage of such scales is 
found in the fact that they regulate to some extent the movement 
of a person’s thoughts when appraising another man, help to 
focus consciousness upon specific items for consideration, reduce 
irrelevant material to a minimum, provide comparable estimates 
which can be treated statistically, and furnish convenient per- 
manent records.* 

Some industrial managers, striving for simplicity of opera- 
tion, have asked: Should we rate our employees? The 
answer, of course, is that we must and do rate our employ- 
ees. This thought was capably expressed 20 years ago by a 

1 Merit rating is also variously i of erred to os service rating, employee 
rating, personnel review, efficiency rating, progress report, and employee 
appraisal. All of these terms aie generally synonymous. 

1 Bruce V. Moore and Georoe W. Hartman*!, “Readings in Industrial 
Psychology,” p. 127, t>, Appleton- Century Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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practical industrial-relations executive as follows: "... 
there can be no good purpose served by discussing whether 
or not ratings are necessary or desirable. They are and 
always have been an integral part of organization work and 
we cannot escape them in some form or other .” 1 * * The 
following statement, made more recently, is equally 
pertinent: 

An omployer does rate his employees, to all intents and pur- 
poses, every time he promotes one man instead of another, gives 
ono man a pay increase instead of another, or in any way changes 
the relative status of various individuals. He expresses by those 
actions his over-all judgment of the relative standing of the 
various individuals who have received different treatment. The 
only question which needs to be answerod is whother employers 
shall rate employees on a haphazard basis, without recording 
judgments . . . , or whether they shall rate employees sys- 
tematically, regularly, objectively, and as accurately as possible . 4 

Uses of Merit Rating 

In a text devoted to the treatment of wage and salary 
determination and administration, it is logical that major 
emphasis should fall upon the use of periodic ratings of 
employees by their supervisors as a means of determining 
whether or not an employee should receive a merit increase. 
In such cases the ratings assure that each employee 
receives due consideration and they tend to reduce the 
advantage that the aggressive individual often holds over 
the equally deserving but quiet and submissive person when 
consideration is being given to the granting of wage or 
salary increases. The fact that this particular emphasis 
has been high-lighted should not, however, be permitted 

1 Harvey Georg® Ellbrd, “Rating Supervisors,” p. 3, Production 

Executives Series No. 42, American Management Association, New York, 

1926. 

1 H. C. Tatuor, Problems of Selecting and Evaluating Employees, 
Engineering Bulletin, Extension Series No. 43, vol. 23, No, 3, p. 87, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., 1938. 
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completely to overshadow the existence of a number of 
other ways in which the results of merit rating may be of 
value. The four most important of these are in connection 
with (1) guidance and correction of individual employees, 
(2) promoting employees, (3) making some types of trans- 
fer, (4) making layoffs. 

Guidance and Correction of Employees. — All too often 
employees are definitely justified in complaining that their 
supervisors fail to let them know how they are getting 
along or what they can or should do to improve their per- 
formance. The use of merit ratings provides an excellent 
device which the supervisor may use in approaching 
employees for the purpose of constructively guiding them 
in the direction of better work. The ratings are also a 
reminder to the supervisor of the need for such action. 

Promoting Employees. — A review of past merit ratings 
will, in conjunction with other background data, enable 
supervision more intelligently to select persons for promo- 
tion. It should be emphasized, however, that objective 
information such as the employee’s prior work experience, 
age, physical condition, attendance record, and education, 
should be given serious consideration as well as the more 
subjective judgments made by supervision in the form of 
the merit rating. 

Making Some Types of Transfer. — Some transfers result 
from the employee’s request or arise from specific operating 
problems of management that can be solved only by trans- 
ferring a given individual to another job, such as the case 
of the only grinder in a department who is temporarily 
or permanently needed in another department or on another 
or allied type of job. Merit ratings are of little assistance 
to supervision in this type of situation. 

However, other transfers are efforts on the part of super- 
vision to fit the square pegs into square holes. In these 
cases a review of the employee’s background records and 
merit ratings will assist management in placing the indi- 
vidual on the job where he is most apt to succeed. Situa- 
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tions of this nature arc closely related to the guidance 
function of merit rating that has been discussed previously. 

Making Layoffs. — In some organizations layoffs caused 
by lack of work are made strictly according to seniority, 
the employee with the least seniority in the plant, depart- 
ment, or occupational group being laid off first. However, 
in many nonunionized plants, and in some unionized plants 
as well, the seniority and ability of employees are both 
considered at time of layoff. The following clause, taken 
from a union agreement, illustrates this viewpoint: 

It is understood and agreed that employees shall be laid off and 
rehired in accordance with their seniority rating and their skill 
and ability, but whenever, between two or more men, skill and 
ability are fairly equal, seniority shall be the controlling factor. 

Obviously, if ability is to be considered at time of layoff 
some means of measuring this item should be provided. 
This is essential if countless grievances are to be avoided. 
To date, merit-rating plans, although far from perfect, are 
the most practical means that have been devised for coping 
with this type of situation. 

Benefits to Be Derived from a Merit-rating Plan 

The benefits to be derived from the operation of a merit- 
rating plan will depend upon the nature of the plan, the 
way in which the plan is sold to supervisors and employees, 
and the way in which the ratings are used. An equitable 
merit-rating plan, fairly administered, can be of consid- 
erable value to both management and employees. 

Management should benefit primarily in four ways: 

1. The operation of such a plan should cause supervisors 
to think analytically and constructively about their 
employeea. 

2. A greater degree of consistency in the handling and 
treatment of employees should result. 

3. Knowing that his activities are subject to periodic 
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review, the average employee should be motivated to 
greater effort. 

4. The judgments of supervisors, on which many per- 
sonnel transactions are at least in part based, are put in 
writing and thus are subject to review by higher manage- 
ment. They are also available in permanent form to 
protect the company against subsequent charges of dis- 
crimination which might be filed. 

Employees should benefit through management’s fair use 
of an equitable merit-rating plan since in this fashion all 
employees are assured of a periodic and just review of their 
status. Such review should result in the subsequent pro- 
motion of outstanding employees ancl in providing pay 
increases to deserving and eligible employees. 

Extent of Usage of Merit-rating Plans 

Merit-rating plans are widely used in industry, com- 
mercial enterprises, and offices. In some cases merit rating 
is provided for in union agreements 1 and, in the case of 
some government bureaus and state agencies, ratings are 
compulsory and are established by law. 2 

The use of rating plans has steadily increased over the 
years. A survey conducted in 1930 indicated that 41 per 
cent of the companies replying were using merit-rating 
plans. A similar survey conducted in 1940 and including 
231 of the same companies indicated that 52 per cent of 
the concerns were at that time using merit-rating plans. 3 

1 Strictly Personnel, Personnel , vol. 19, No. 6, p. 702, May, 1943. 

5 Section 9 of the Classification Act of 1923 (4,2 Stat. 1488, March 4, 1933) 
is the basic legislation covering employee-rating procedures in the federal 
government. This act reads in part as follows: "The . . . board shall 
review and may revise uniform systems of efficiency rating established or to 
be established for the various grades or classos thereof .... 

"The head of each department shall rate in accordance with such systems 
the efficiency of each employee under his control or direction. The ourrent 
ratings for each grade or class theroof shall be open to inspection by the 
representatives of the hoard and by the employees of the department under 
conditions to be determined by the board . . . . ” 

* Scott, W. D., R. C. Clothier, S. B. Mathewsoh, and W. It. Skbiegel, 
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Another survey to determine the extent of the usage of 
merit rating for office workers indicated that i7 concerns 
(57 per cent) out of 30 replying were using such plans. 1 


“Personnel Management,” pp 519, 534, MeGiaw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 
New York, 1941 

1 The Management Remew, vol 33, No 11, p 389, November, 1944. 
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The function of a merit-rating plan is to provide sys- 
tematic guidance to supervisors for the making of periodic 
judgments concerning the worth of their employees to the 
organization. To facilitate tills process, most concerns that 
use merit-rating plans have developed forms on which tho 
supervisor can record his judgment of an individual. In 
most instances, too, procedures have been established deal' 
ing with the handling and processing of the forms. 

Although there are only a few basic types of merit-rating 
plan, nevertheless the possibilities of combining these types 
are great and in practice a wide variety of such combina- 
tions will be encountered. This is not indicative of capri- 
ciousness on the part of industry but is rather the result 
of a widespread recognition of the importance of carefully 
adapting any proposed rating plan to the specific needs of 
the organization concerned. There is no assurance in any 
case that the plan successfully used by one concern will 
necessarily be the most desirable one for any other concern. 
This point of view has been cogently expressed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board as follows: “It may 
be said categorically that there is no such thing as the ‘one 
best type of rating form.’ Those that have been most 
successful have been tailor-made to suit the particular 
conditions, jobs, and objectives of the organization in which 
they wore to be used.” 1 

The first formal rating plan to be used in industrial prac- 
tice appears to be that of the Scottish cotton millowner, 
Robert Owen (1771-1858), who developed a set of “charae- 

i “Employe© Rating,” p. 5, Studies in. Personnel Polioy No. 39, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1942, 
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ter books” for the rating of his workers. "Each employee 
had such a book in which his daily reports were recorded, 
and each also was provided with a character ‘block,’ each 
side of which was colored differently and represented an 
evaluation of the employee ranging from bad to excellent. 
The blocks were displayed on the worker’s bench.” 1 Owen 
apparently was well ahead of his time, for no general or 
widespread interest in the use of formal merit-rating plans 
appears to have developed until many years later. 

During the past 30 years many specific merit-rating plans 
have been designed and applied. Although they have 
shown wide variations in format and mode of application, 
they can be classified generally into four broad types : (1) 
ranking, (2) man-to-man comparisons, (3) check lists, (4) 
scales. 

Ranking 

The most elementary form of ranking is that in which 
employees are ranked on an over-all basis. When this 
approach is used, all employees under a given supervisor 
are arranged in rank order by the supervisor from best 
( i.e ., most satisfactory as an employee) to worst (he., least 
satisfactory as an employee). In some organizations using 
this method, employees are ranked by traits instead of on 
an over-all basis, thus giving several sets of results showing 
each employee’s standing with respect to each trait, such 
as initiative or cooperativeness. 

One variation of straight order-of-merit rating is to desig- 
nate grades, each of which denotes a specified level of 
merit. Usually from three to seven such grades are 
established. 2 It is then the supervisor’s responsibility to 
place each employee in the appropriate grade. This will 
be recognized as the familiar practice of most schools and 
colleges. Once employees have been graded in this manner, 

1 Dam: Yoder, “Personnel Management and Industrial Relations,” p, 
340, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1942. 

• “Employee Rating," op, ett,, p. 0. 
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they may be ranked in order of merit within each grade 
if further refinement is desired. 

Another variation is to classify the jobs in an organiza- 
tion in terms of various levels of skill or responsibility and 
to rank the employees falling into each classification in 
order of merit. One well-known company 1 has used this 
technique under carefully controlled conditions. The posi- 
tions in the company are grouped into seven classifications: 
policy-making, administrative, executive, creative, inter- 
pretative, skilled, and unskilled. A list of questions has 
been prepared for each of the seven categories. These 
questions are designed to enable the rater to think of each 
employee being rated in terms "of his usefulness; of his 
reactions; of his performance; the results he achieves; the 
confidence he engenders; the place he fills.” Using the 
appropriate fist of questions, the rater considers each 
employee under his supervision in each of the seven cate- 
gories of position. After such consideration, the rater 
ranks all employees in each of the seven categories from 
highest to lowest, thus ending up with seven separate 
order-of-merit rankings. 

Although the various ranking devices for determining the 
relative merit of employees have all been successfully used 
in industrial practice, they suffer from certain limitations 
that must be carefully considered in ac tual application. The 
most serious of these limitations are 

1. It is difficult to justify the rank order assigned to any 
given employee when questions are raised as to the fairness 
of the ranking. This is so because the comparisons that 
are made are necessarily of one person against all the others 
being ranked rather than against a set of standards or 
established definitions. Naturally the absence of definite 
criteria greatly increases the difficulty of justifying the 
results of the ranking to the employee concerned or to a 
union steward. 

1 Westinghouse Electrio Corporation. See " Performance Bating of 
Employees,” Industrial Relations Manual, Part 7, Sec. I, July 1, 1937. 
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2. Although ranking is relatively easy lor the supervisor 
when he has only a small number of persons to deal with, 
it becomes very difficult when large numbers of employees 
are involved. The supervisor soon finds that he is in a 
state of confusion and puzzlement, since he cannot make 
the extremely fine discriminations required to arrange all 
members of a large group in rank order. Worldng with 
only the most general of criteria, he cannot be blamed for 
feeling uncertain of the correctness of many of his decisions. 

3. Closely related to the second limitation just mentioned 
is the problem of giving due weight to the extreme cases in 
the rank-order sequence. Whereas the vast majority of 
those in the middle of the sequence are probably separated 
only by very small differences, those at the extremes, both 
high and low, are likely to be much more widely separated. 
There is no way of reflecting this fact in a ranking plan 
because the nature of the plan is such that each person is 
assumed to be separated from the next by the same interval. 

Man-to-man Comparisons 

The man-to-man comparison scale was originally devel- 
oped in 1917 1 at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 2 for 
the selection of salesmen and was later adopted and 
extensively used in rating officers and officer candidates in 
the United States Army during World War I. As a result 
of this, the technique is often referred to as the "Army 
rating scale.” 

The plan utilized five basic factors or characteristics: 
(1) physical qualities, (2) intelligence, (3) leadership, (4) 
personal qualities, (5) general value to the service. A 
short paragraph was written describing each factor and 
numerical values were set for each of the five degrees of 
each factor. For example, for the factor of intelligence, 
the numerical values wore as follows: 

, 1 Scott, Clothteb, Mathew son, and Spriesel, op. tit,, p. 251. 

* Morris S. Vitrlbs, “Industrial Psychology, 1 ’ p. 206, W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1632, 
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Degree 
Highest . 
High .. 
Middle . 
tow . . . 
Lowest, 


Value 
. 15 
. 12 
. 9 
. 6 
. 3 


See the accompanying table for a portion of the Army’s 
instructions for the use of the full scale, as well as the scale 
itself. 

In using the scale the rater was required to select an 
individual (officer) who exemplified each of the degrees of 
each factor. Thus, the officer selected to exemplify highest 
under the heading of intelligence should be the most 
intelligent officer well known to the rater and the person 
exemplifying lowest, conversely, should be the least intel- 
ligent. Each person rated was then matched against the 
human measuring scale and was assigned the numerical 
value of the individual on the scale whom he most closely 
resembled in the trait under consideration. Ail the numeri- 
cal values were added up at the end of the rating to give 
the rater’s composite score. This score then provided a 
concrete basis on which all persons rated could be compared. 


Abmt Rating Scale and Portion op Accompanying Instructions* 
Points for Special Attention I. Physical Qualities: 

10. Rate your subordinate for Physique, bearing, neatness, voice, 

physical qualities first. Con- energy, and endurance. (Consider 

sider how ho impresses his men. how he impresses his men in the 

by his physique, bearing, neat- above respects.) 


ness, voice, energy, and endur- Highest 15 

ance. Compare him with each High 12 

of the five officers in section I of Middle 9 

your rating scale, and give him Low 6 

the number of points following Lowest S 


the name of the officer he most II. Intelligence: 
nearly equals. If he falls be- Accuracy, ease in learning, ability 

tween two officers in the scale, to grasp quickly the point of view of 

give him a number accordingly commanding officer, to issue dear 

(e.g., if between low and middle, and intelligent orders, to estimate a 

give him 7, 7}<j, or 8). new situation, and to arrive at a 

11. Rate the subordinate in a sensible decision in a crisis. 

* "Personnel Manual,” Committee on Classification of Personnel, Adjutant Qencnat’a 
Deportment, 1010. 
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Army Bating Scale and Portion op Accompanying Instructions 4 


(Continued) 

corresponding manner for each Highest 16 

of the other four essential quali- High 12 

iications. Middle 9 

12. In rating, make a man-to Low 0 

man comparison of the subordi- Lowest 3 


nate with the officers whose III. Readership: 

names appear on your scale. Initiative, force, self-reliance, de 

Disregard the numerical equiva- cisiveness, tact, ability to inspire 
lent until you have made these men and to command their obedi- 
concretc comparisons. ence, loyalty, and cooperation. 


13. When rating several sub- Highest 15 

ordinates, rate nil of them on High 12 

each qualification before adding Middle 9 

the total for any one. Low 6 

14. This is not a percentage Lowest 3 


system and you should not allow IV .^Personal Qualities : 
yourself to fix in mind any parti- Industry, dependability, loyalty, 

cular number of points you think readiness to shoulder responsibility 

the subordinate ought to get. for his own acts, freedom from con- 

15. The total rating for a sub- eeit and selfishness, readiness, and 

ordinate is the sum of the ratings ability to cooperate. 


you give him in the five separate Highest 16 

qualities. If these directions High 12 

are followed carefully the aver- Middle 9 

age of any considerable group of - Low 6 

officers rated will not be over 00 Lowest 3 


points. V. General Value to the Service: ' 

16. Each officer below the His professional knowledge, skill, 

rank of Brigadier General will be and experience ; success as an admin- 
rated by his immediate superior. istrator and instructor; ability to got 


Eatings will be revised or ap- results. 

proved by the immediate supe- Highest 40 

rior of the officer making the rat- High 32 

ing. Each revising officer will Middle 24 

be held responsible for the rat- Low 16 

ings made by his subordinates. Lowest 8 


* "Personnel Manual, " Committee ou Classification of Personnel, Adjutant General's 
Department, 10X9. 

There is no doubt that the man-to-man comparison scale 
was a step forward as compared with the majority of 
ranking plans. However, a number of rather serious diffi- 
culties are apparent in the technique which have accounted 
for its virtual disappearance from industrial practice. The 
more serious of these difficulties are: 

1 r T v W*a TYi<i/i]iQmno /vf mnn-tn-mcin f’nrvinnricftTi qta ttpt’V 
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time-consuming and cumbersome. The task of selecting 
a group of men as measuring sticks and lining them up 
against the appropriate degrees of each factor is tedious 
and difficult to say the least. 

2. Many supervisors encounter great difficulty in select- 
ing the men to use in the sjcale since the criteria are very 
general. The inevitable reaction is one of confusion and 
lack of confidence in the final scale. 

3. Because of the lack of really clear-cut criteria for the 
selection of the men to comprise the master scale, great 
variation in the characteristics of those selected cannot be 
avoided. Thus, the man selected as highest in general 
value to the company by one supervisor might be the 
equivalent of the person selected as middle by another 
supervisor. Such circumstances can hardly be expected to 
yield accurate results or results in which the raters can 
have confidence. One user of the method summarizes his 
difficulty in this respect as follows : 

Another very serious objoction to the Army method was the 
fact that it was so difficult to get a proper comparison of acquaint- 
ance, which is necessary in completing the scale of measurement. 
So many objections were raised to comparing one man with 
another, especially where the jobs and occupations were so 
entirely different that it was very hard to establish just who was 
the highest in the various qualities and who was the lowest, and 
what definite relationship that would have to their respective 
ratings on their own jobs . 1 

Check Lists 

As the name implies, check lists typically are made up of 
a series of phrases, statements, or questions concerning 
important aspects of the employee’s performance on the 
job. The process of rating consists simply of checking 
those phrases or statements that apply or answering the 
questions with a “yes” or “no.” In order to avoid the 

1 Harvey George Ellerd, ‘‘Rating Supervisors," p. 4, Production 
Executives Series No. 42, American. Management Association, New York, 
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difficulty sometimes encountered in giving categorical 
affirmative or negative replies to questions some users of 
check lists have introduced a wider range of choice, going 
to as many as five possibilities. 1 As so often happens in 
discussing “pure” types, it becomes difficult to know at 
what point the check list, when so treated, ceases to be a 
check list and becomes a rather simple form of scale. 

Evidently a good check list demands more than the mere 
selection of a few randomly conceived statements or ques- 
tions. If this were not so, the technique would be much 
more popular than it actually is. The difficulty in this 
case is very largely one of scientific method. An excellent 
example of some of the statistical and experimental con- 
siderations involved in the proper development of a check 
list will be found in a report by M. W. Richardson and 
G. F. Kuder of a project completed for Procter and Gamble 
a number of years ago. 2 Some of the highlights of the 
process outlined by the authors are briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. More than 1,000 statements describing performance 
on the job were gathered from a variety of sources. These 

1 For example, the state of California's "Report of Performance" has 27 
statements listed for consideration, in rating nonsupervisory employees. For 
each statement there are five possible spaces that can be cheeked according 
to the following instructions: 

“1. Mark when the item is completely or entirely charactexistio of the 
employee's work or when exceptions are rare. 

2. Mark when the item is almost entirely characteristic of the 
employee’s work but not completely so; when the statement is not entirely 
characteristic because of a few minor exceptions. 

3. Mark when the item is characteristic of the employee’s work as a 
whole but with a number of minor or a few important exceptions; when it 
describes his work to a large extent; w'hon it is not altogether true but is more 
true than, false. 

4. Mark when the item is characteristic of the employee’s work only 
now and then. 

5. Mark when the item is in no way characteristic of the employee’s 
work; or when it is characteristic only in rare cases.” 

* M, W. Richardson and G. F. Kuder, Making a Rating Scale That 
Measures, The Personnel Journal, vol 12, pp. 36-40, June, 1933, to April, 
1934. 
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statements were carefully edited to yield finally 531 state- 
ments. Each statement was typed on a separate slip of 
paper. 

2. Fourteen judges who were familiar with the job 
requirements were asked to sort the 531 slips into seven 
piles representing equally spaced degrees of success, ranging 
from failure (pile 1) to the highest degree of success (pile 7). 

3. The only statements that were accepted after the sort- 
ing was completed were those on which there was close 
agreement by the judges. “Close agreement” usually 
meant that the judges put a given statement in one of 
two adjacent piles. For example, a statement consistently 
placed in either pile 3 or pile 4 would be acceptable whereas 
one placed in these two piles and in piles 2 and 5 as well 
would not be acceptable. 

4. One hundred thirty-two statements were accepted 
after the sorting and each statement was given a numerical 
scale value that was the average of the placements made 
by the judges, based on a set of values for the piles of 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, respectively. The statements were 
fairly well distributed over the range of scale values. 

Portion of Chuck List Scald Developed by Richardson and Ruder 
fob the Rating of Salesmen 

Below are a number of statements that have actually been made about 
Procter and Gamble ease goods salesmen. Read each statement, and put a 
plus (+) sign before it if it applies to this man. Put a minus (— ) sign if it 
does not apply. Use a question mark (?) if you are not sure. 

Scale Value* 


He is somewhat in a rut on some of his brand talks 32 

He tends to keep comfortably ahead of his work schedule. 56 

ne is a good steady worker 46 

He is weak on planning 29 

He is making exceptional progress 69 


* Scale values were not given in the final form. The rater does not know the aoale values 
of the etatements. 

5. Richardson and Kuder state that, “It would be pos- 
sible, perhaps, to stop at this point with fair results,” and 
then go on to point out that it is better to check the 132 
statements in actual use. Consequently two forms were 
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made up out of the available Rial emeriti and each of 650 
salesmen was rated by from 2 to 5 of liis superiors. The 
two forms were completed a month apart. These results 
were then statistically reviewed in some detail, with the 
result that a final scale containing 51 items was developed. 
The tabic on page 181 illustrates a portion of the final 
scale, as presented by the authors. 

6. The authors conclude: 

The scale as finally developed has the morit of being easy to 
follow and easy to score. It is capable of annual revision without 
destroying the comparability of periodic scores. Tho consistency 
of individual raters is easily checked in tho personnel office. It is 
possiblo, by these techniques or improvements upon them, to 
develop a rating scale of higher reliability than those usually 
used in industrial personnel work. 

Such a scale must be developed to fit each specific industrial 
situation. The preparation is not excessively laborious if Holler- 
rith sorting and tabulating machines are used. 1 

Although hard to develop, a check list that has been 
technically and statistically well constructed is a very sound 
rating device. The advantages of this device are well sum- 
marized by the National Industrial Conference Board as 
follows: 

The “halo effect” which is one of the chief difficulties with 
scales of all types is minimized. Comparisons can be made with 
reasonable assuranco between employees of different depart- 
ments. Each rater's task becomes more one of reporting the 
applicability of certain very specific items of work behavior than 
of evaluating performance, as is necessary with scales. Finally, 
because tho items on tho form are necessarily tied in closely with 
actual job elements, the form lends itself to discussions between 
supervisors and employees more easily than do ordcr-of-morit 
rankings or scales. 2 

1 Note that the statistical and mathematical phases are very laborious and 
trying if such equipment is not need (by competent Satisticians). 

* "Employee Rating," op. edt., p. 7. 
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Unfortunately, in .spite of these recognized advantages, 
unless an organization is willing to spend the time and 
money for the research required to develop an adequate 
check list and unless a statistician with good psychological 
training (or vice versa) is available to develop the plan, 
the organization would bo bettor advised to use some other 
type of merit-rating plan. In addition to this problem, 
another complication enters the picture in the form of 
difficulty in selling this type of merit rating both to super- 
vision and to the employees or their representatives. This 
problem arises primarily because of the fact that it is hard 
to explain how the plan was derived and standardized prior 
to being put into use. 

Scales 

Rating plans that fall under the classification of “scales” 
exist in great profusion and variety and are far more widely 
used in industrial practice than any other rating method. 
Basically all such plans consist of a list of traits or attri- 
butes, each being accompanied by a scale on winch the rater 
is required to indicate the degree to which the employee 
possesses that trait or attribute and displays it in Iris work. 
The range of possibilities for the construction of the scale 
to be used is limited only by the ingenuity of the individual 
doing the constructing. As a consequence, the very great 
variety of different forms that has been previously men- 
tioned has been developed. 

Generally speaking, most scale forms can be classified 
into two broad categories: (1) continuous scales and (2) 
discontinuous or step scales. 

Continuous Scales 

Continuous scales in their most elementary form are 
made up of nothing more than a simple line placed to the 
right of the factor under consideration, the instructions 
being to regard one end of the line as the minimum amount 
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I (would not) recommend this man for assignment. Rated by_ 

Accepted by — — — — Personnel Director. Dati 
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of the trait and the other end of the line as the maximum 
amount, thus: 

G'ooperativene as 

The rater is then expected to place a check mark at the 
point on the line which in his judgment expresses the degree 
of the factor possessed or displayed by the employee being 
rated. The very obvious lack of guidance given to the 
rater has led to many modifications of this elementary form 
of which the following arc a few examples: 

1. Percentile (or numerical) senior 

Coopcralivpnoss 

100 90 80 70 00 50 40 30 20 10 0 
(Per cant or number) 

2. Alphabetical sealer 

Cooperativeness 

ABODE 

3. Descriptive scale (adjective, phrase, sontence, or paragraph): 

Cooperativeness 

Excellent Good Pair Poor 

In every instance of the use of a continuous scale it should 
be noted that the assumption is made that the rater is 
capable of making infinitely fine discriminations. For this 
reason he is permitted to put his check mark at any point 
on the scale which in his judgment is correct. In the case 
of the descriptive continuous scale, for example, a check 
mark precisely halfway between excellent and good has a 
meaning different from a check mark that is slightly closer 
to excellent than it is to good. 

Discontinuous Scales 

Discontinuous or step scales have grown in popularity 
primarily as the result of an increasing awareness that the 
extremely fine discriminations that are permitted by the 
continuous scales are impractical because the raters who 
use the scale actually are incapable of making the discrimi- 
nations so precisely. This same consideration has led to 
the selection of a small number of degrees in the case of 
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point job-evaluation plans (see Chap. IV). The result of 
recognizing the limitations of judgment in the practical 
working situation has led to modifications in the form of 
the scales used and a general simplification of the task of 
rating from the standpoint of the rater. Figure 11 gives 
an example of a descriptive step scale which readily illus- 
trates the difference between this type of scale and the 
continuous type previously discussed. 

Most merit-rating plans in use fall in the category of 
the discontinuous or step type of scale. This type of scale 
is popular as a rating device because in principle and in 
mechanics of use it is readily understood and easily sold 
both to the supervisors who must be the raters and to the 
employees who must be the ratees. In addition, such 
scales are not time-consuming and they are the most inter- 
esting for new or untrained raters. 1 

1 Seo P. E. Vernon, "The Assessment of Psychological Qualities by 
Verbal Methods,” p. 40,H,M. Stationery Office, London, 1938. 



CHAPTER XXY 


SOME STATISTICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
IN RATING 


Irrespective of the format of the rating plan that is used, 
certain statistical and psychological problems will be 
encountered which seem to be basic to all rating methods. 
Foremost among these problems are the questions of 
validity and reliability, i.e., whether the rating form 
actually measures what it was designed to measure (valid- 
ity) and whether the form measures it consistently (relia- 
bility). In addition, those concerned with setting up 
merit-rating plans will often be bothered by tendencies on 
the part of the raters to let the rating given to one trait 
influence that given to another (halo effect), to use the 
middle portion of the scale to excess (central tendency), or 
to rate throughout on the high side of the scale as the result 
of disliking the unfavorable implications attached to the 
assigning of low ratings to their employees (leniency 
tendency). Finally, the question of whether or not the 
distribution of ratings (when plotted graphically for groups) 
assumes a normal or bell shape is of considerable importance 
because of its implications with respect to the possibility 
of developing a simple method of comparing and correcting 
ratings. 

Validity of Ratings 

The fact that judgmental (i.e., rating) methods are used 
for the assessment of the effectiveness of employee per- 
formance is a tacit admission that more direct and objec- 
tive methods are normally not available. This very same 
fact is basically the reason why it is at best difficult, and 
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often impossible, to produce statistical proof of the validity 
of rating methods. It is evident that to demonstrate that 
a set of ratings is valid there must be some objective cri- 
terion of effectiveness of performance against which the 
ratings may be compared. However, since the ratings are 
normally used because there are no such criteria, it is 
obvious that those who set out to try to prove that ratings 
are valid soon find themselves going about in the proverbial 
vicious circle. 

There is only one method of determining validity that 
is quite direct and clear-cut. This has already been men- 
tioned, namely, the use of some objective measure of per- 
formance as a criterion. It has already been pointed out, 
too, that this method normally cannot be used because the 
objective criterion is unavailable. However, occasionally 
such measures have been available, as in the case of sales- 
men, whose annual commission earnings have been used as 
criteria. In these cases the validity of the ratings is 
revealed to be generally good, but by no means perfect. 
Burtt, for example, cites one case as follows: 1 

With a rating scale for salesmen . . . some of the items were 
validated by comparison with annual earnings. Of those who 
were rated as having an “exceptional nose for prospects/' 16 were 
very good salesmen — i e., they earned over $5,000; 10 were good, 
earning $2,000 to $4,000; 4 were mediocro ($1,000 to $2,000), and 
none were poor. On the other hand, for those rated at the other 
end of the scale as “having to wait to be directed,” the numbers 
in these same four salary groups were respectively 0, 2, 7, and 8. 
With another item concerning how well the salesman studies Ms 
prospect, of those who were rated in the best 30 per cent on the 
scale, 91 per cent were classed in the successful group, whereas 
only 57 per cent of the entire group were so classed. 

Burtt also cites two other analyses in which correlation 
coefficients of .66 and .85 (multiple coefficient) were 
obtained between ratings and objective records. 

1 Harold E. Burtt, "Principles of Employment Psychology” (rev. ed)., 
p. 385, Harper & Brothers, New Yoik, 1942, 
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Similar evidence is also available on the basis of research 
conducted by psychologists in more controlled laboratory 
situations. 1 The weight of evidence indicates that, even 
though ratings are strictly subjective in nature, they are 
not necessarily or inherently invalid because of this fact. 

A second but less direct method of demonstrating the 
validity of ratings is to follow up groups of employees who 
have been rated so as to determine how accurately the 
ratings predicted future progress. Aside from the length 
of time required by the method, two further drawbacks are 
evident: (1) the ratings cannot be used during the follow-up 
period, for to do so would influence the final results and 
(2) there is still the problem of deciding what constitutes 
a criterion of success or failure at the conclusion of the 
follow-up. 

In addition to the two methods of demonstrating validity 
that have been mentioned so far, Driver presents a number 
of others that have been used in practice: 2 

1. Comparison with psychological tests purporting to 
measure the same ability. 

2. Analysis to determine the presence or absence of halo 
effect. 

3. Comparison with work samples, a work sample being 
defined as “a short period of performance under controlled 
conditions, the result of which can be measured.” 

4. Analysis of distribution of results. 

5. Miscellaneous methods, such as 

а. Comparison of raters’ opinions with those of one 
person considered very well informed. 

б. Comparison of ratings with recommendations for 
salary changes. 

c. Comparison of the ratings of a group of individuals 
considered outstanding in the company with the 
ratings of a group of inferior individuals. 

l See J. P. Gcrrw’OBD, “Psychometric Methods,” pp. 280-281, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1038. 

* It. S. Dbwbr, The Validity and Reliability of Ratings, Personnel, vol. 17, 
No. 3. on. 185-190. 1041. 
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It is evident that the methods listed in the preceding 
paragraph are not intended to do more than provide a 
rough and, in some cases, very indirect approximation of 
the validity of a set of ratings. The mere fact that it has 
been found necessary to resort to such a variety of approxi- 
mating techniques serves only to emphasize the difficulty 
of securing sound objective criteria. 

Although the question of measuring validity has been 
of concern to many of those interested in rating methods, 
these individuals have not refrained from developing and 
using rating plans because of the absence of a simple and 
clear-cut solution to the problem. Recognizing the inevit- 
ability of some type of rating and desiring to control and 
systematize the process, those who set up rating plans 
commonly are satisfied with what for want of a better 
term may be called “logical validity," in contrast with 
“statistical validity.” Logical validity means, in essence, 
the plain reasonableness and common-sense significance of 
the traits that are included in the rating form and of the 
weightings that are assigned to them. 

From this point of view, the rating plan most likely to 
possess a high degree of validity would be the one which 
most fairly represented judgments of a substantial group 
of conscientious and careful persons who were familiar 
with both the jobs and the people working on them in the 
concern under consideration. In other words, a plan based 
upon the pooled judgments of a well-qualified group would 
be presumed to be acceptably valid in the absence of an 
objective criterion that could be used as the basis of a sound 
statistical check on validity. 

There is much merit in placing considerable emphasis on 
the exercise of all possible precautions in initially selecting 
and weighting traits. Certainly this is preferable to a less 
careful initial accumulation of items with the expectation 
that later statistical analysis will reveal which ones to 
elimin ate. Certainly, too, it is good insurance to increase 
the care taken during the development of a rating plan in 
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proportion to the probable difficulty anticipated later in 
securing an objective criterion of validity. 

Reliability of Ratings 

In order to be reliable, a rating scale must yield approxi- 
mately the same results upon repetition with a given group 
as it did the first time the scale was used, provided that 
the group has not had time to change to any degree. It is 
not hard to visualize the importance of such consistency 
from an administrative as well as an industrial-relations 
point of view. An unreliable scale, yielding diverging 
results upon successive applications, could in a very short 
time lead both employees and supervision to a state of 
complete distrust of the rating plan. If this were to hap- 
pen, the employees and supervisors could hardly be blamed, 
since it is entirely reasonable for them to expect at the 
very least that successive ratings shall be definitely com- 
parable. If such comparability is not assured, then the 
rater can never be certain as to whether changes in ratings 
are due to actual changes in the employee or to the basic 
unreliability of the scale. 

Unlike the problem of validity, the reliability of rating 
scales is relatively easy to determine by means of statistical 
techniques. Generally speaking, two principal methods 
are used to test reliability. Likewise there are two principal 
methods that are used for the purpose of increasing the 
reliability of scales. 

The most widely used method of computing the consistency of 
the rating method is to compare the ratings completed at one 
time with those completed at the end of a stated interval . 1 

If there is little difference between the two ratings, it may be 
assumed that the same thing is being measured consistently; in 
other words, that tho ratings are reliable. It should not be 
expected, however, that perfect agreement will be achieved. 
The ratee is likely to change, or the attitude, point of view, or 
method of the rater is likely to be different. If the interval 

1 Driver, op, tit., p. 101. 
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between ratings is sufficiently short (probably not over six 
months), these changes usually can be expected to be of insignifi- 
cant size. 1 

The foregoing two quotations describe in general terms 
the most common technique for the testing of reliability. 
This method, termed by statisticians the “test-retest 
method,” is likely to be very confusing if an attempt is 
made to determine the degree of similarity between ratings 
simply by lining up the original and repeat ratings side 
by side. With even a small number of ratings, it quickly 
becomes evident to the analyst that some method of sum- 
marizing the differences between the two sets of data must 
be used. The technique that is almost universally used 
to accomplish this purpose is that of correlation. 2 In this 
connection, Yoder comments as follows: 

Each rater’s paired ratings for individual employees should 
then be correlated to discover whether or not they are consistent. 
If they do not provide a coefficient of correlation of at least 
r = .75, thoy cannot be regarded as reliable, and steps should be 
taken to revise the definitions of qualities or other features of the 
scale or to improve or replace ineffective raters.® 

Another test of the reliability of a rating scale, known as 
the “split-halves” technique, is to, determine to what degree 
the ratings of one-half of the items (traits) on the form cor- 
relate with the ratings of the other half of the items or 
traits. “The total of the odd items (1, 3, 5, 7, etc.) of a 
scale should correlate highly with the even items (2, 4, 6, 
8, etc.).” 4 Generally speaking, the split-halves method 

1 “Employee Rating," p. 25, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1942. 

1 Almost any standard textbook on statistics may bo used for guidance 
with respect to correlational procedures. See A. E. Watjoh, “Elements of 
Statistical Method,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1943; 
or F. C. Mills, “Statistical Methods Applied to Economics and Business," 
Honry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1938 

• Dale Yodeb, “Personnel Management and Industrial Relations,” p. 
369, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1942. 

4 J. E, Walteeb, “Personnel Relations," p. 235, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1945. 
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will yield a correlation coefficient that is higher than the 
test-rctest method because no account is taken of changes 
either in raters or ratees that may occur with the lapse of 
time. As a consequence, the split-halves method will 
probably not reflect the actual working reliability of a scale 
as well as the more time-consuming test-retest method. 

The principal and most practical method of increasing 
the reliability of ratings is to improve the quality of the 
raters’ efforts. This may be done in any or all of the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) carefully instructing the raters in how to 
rate; (2) creating enthusiasm on the part of the raters for 
the program (selling) ; (3) training the raters as to the proper 
methods of using the results of the ratings. For an 
extended discussion of this topic, see Chap. XVI. 

The second major method of increasing the reliability of 
ratings is to increase the number of raters for each employee. 
Rugg indicates that "averages of three or four judgments 
would locate a person within his proper fifth of the rating 
scale.” 1 Symonds feels that Rugg. "erred on the side of 
leniency,” and that an average of eight independent ratings 
should be obtained “if the ratings are to be individually 
diagnostic." 2 

Unfortunately, in industrial or commercial concerns of 
any size, it is frequently difficult to find more than one 
qualified rater who knows the employee well enough to 
rate him satisfactorily. Certainly to seek to find eight, 
or even three or four raters under such circumstances, is 
to set a decidedly unrealistic goal. As a consequence of 
this eminently practical problem, it will be found valuable 
in most cases to concentrate on the proper training and moti- 
vating of the one or two raters available for each employee. 

Halo Effect 

For many years the halo effect has been the subject of 
considerable attention and discussion as one of the major 

1 Harold Rtraa, Ib the Bating of Homan Character Practicable? Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, vol. 13, No. 2, p. 83, February, 1922. 

*P. M. Symonds, “ Diagnosing Personality and Conduct,” p. 96, D. Apple- 
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pitfalls to be guarded against in the use of rating plans. 
In simplest terms, halo may be defined as a tendency to 
rate any given employee on the basis of the rater’s over-all 
general impression. This impression or “halo” is reflected 
in the ratings given on each individual trait. One writer 
expresses the condition as follows: “There is a tendency to 
skew the rating of every specific trait in the direction of the 
total reaction of the rater to the subject. This is the well 
authenticated 'halo effect.’”’ 

As in the case of attempting to offer statistical proof of 
the validity of a rating scale, proving the precise amount of 
halo that is present in any case is very difficult. Usually 
evidence of the existence of halo is in the form of a high 
degree of uniformity of ratings on individual traits, such 
as assigning the most favorable (or unfavorable) rating to 
an employee on every trait in the scale. Sometimes 
attempts are made to measure this tendency by the use of 
correlation. One writer, for example, states, “When cor- 
relations between two dissimilar traits are as high as .90 
halo effects may be suspected.” 1 2 

In spite of all that has been said and written about halo, 
however, it is not wise to approach the examination of any 
set of ratings with a preconceived idea as to the influence 
that it may exercise over the results. One authority, after 
an extensive review of the research that has been conducted 
on the halo effect, comes to the following skeptical con- 
clusion: “Thus it appears that the evidence for the halo 
effect is rather thin. Although everyone who has had any 
experience with ratings . . . acknowledges the importance 
of this phenomenon, it would be well to have objective 
data on its incidence and amount.”® Evidently, then, each 

1 F. E, Bradshaw, “The American. Council on Education Eating Scale: 
Its Reliability, Validity, and Use," p. 24, Archives of Psychology, No. 119, 
New York, October, 1930. 

*E. B. Greene, “Measurements of Human Behavior,” p. 706, The 
Odyssey Press, Now York, 1941. 

8 X). M. Johnson, A Systematic Treatment of Judgment, Psychological 
Bulletin, American Psychological Association. Inc . Evanston. HI., vol 42. 
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new rating plan must be analyzed by statistical methods 
(largely correlational) to get any clear understanding of 
the degree to which halo may be expected to play a part. 

One device that materially reduces the halo effect in the 
case of scales is that of having all employees rated on each 
separate trait instead of the usual practice of rating each 
person on all the traits in the scale before going on to 
consider the next person. Another device that is often 
recommended for reducing halo is that of arranging the 
various subdivisions of the traits used in the scale in such 
a way that for some traits the subdivisions representing 
the maximum degree of the trait will appear on the left- 
hand side of the form and for other traits on the right- 
hand side . 1 It is contended that the rater is thus required 
to read the items more carefully and to rate more objec- 
tively. Although it is possible that this desirable result 
may hold true for the first few times the form is used, it is 
unfortunate that thereafter the raters tend to become so 
familiar with the layout of the form that the effectiveness 
of the technique is likely to be lost. In addition, all such 
devices definitely tend to make it more difficult to sell the 
rating plan to the raters. 

Central Tendency 

As the name implies, “central tendency” refers to the 
inclination of some raters to characterize their employees 
as “average” to an unreasonably large degree. Sometimes 
this is due to a poorly designed form, sometimes to insuffi- 
cient information either about the employee or about the 
proper method of using the form, and sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, to sheer laziness on the part of the rater. 

Unlike the halo effect, central tendency in rating is not 
hard to identify. The more glaring cases can be discerned 
merely by a visual inspection of the ratings and those 
instances that are not so marked can be identified by com- 
paring the individual rater's performance with the grand 
total of all the raters. This can be done by calculating 
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numerical averages (where scores are used), by tabulating 
the ratings in the form of frequency tables, by graphic 
presentation, or by a combination of these methods. 
Although investigation may reveal good reason for any 
rater’s marked deviation from the over-all plant averages, 
each case of deviation should be investigated to make cer- 
tain that the reasons actually are good. 

Central tendency can be controlled partly by using a 
scale in which the definitions of the subdivisions of each 
trait adequately cover the whole range over which the 
trait may vary . 1 It is also felt that the use of an even 
rather than an odd number of subdivisions for each trait 
will help to reduce the effects of central tendency since 
there is then no actual mid-point conveniently at hand 
which the rater may automatically select. In addition, it 
is often recommended that the intermediate descriptive 
phrases be made nearer in meaning to the middle than to 
the extremes of the scale . 2 This device is obviously 
intended to force the rater to pause and think about the 
rating — that is, to make the discrimination close enough so 
that some doubt will be introduced in the rater’s mind as 
to which of the definitions around the mid-point best fits 
the employee in question. Of course, as in the case of 
almost all types of error on the part of raters, a further 
control over the error of central tendency will be found in 
careful training or retraining of raters.® 

Leniency 

The error of unjustified leniency in rating is closely 
related to the central-tendency error just discussed. This 
is logical in that those who actually should be given below- 
average ratings tend to receive ratings that hover around 
the average or at least closer to it than they should. In 
this connection, Yoder observes that 

1 See P. E Vernon, “Tie Assessment of Psychological Qualities by Verbal 
Methods,” Report 83, H.M. Stationery Office, London, p. 46, 1938. 

1 GuiLronn, op. ait., p. 271. 

5 See J. G. Jenkins, "Psychology in Business and Industry," p. 86, John 
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. . . many rateis hesitate at the seven) criticism implied in 
adverse latings, especially among those whom they know and 
like. Even though they know an employee should be rated at 
the bottom of the scale on a given tiait, they cannot bring them- 
selves to pass such seveie judgment As a result there are fewei 
marks in the very low levels than there should be 1 

Of course there is no sound reason to assume that leniency 
errors exist only with respect to low ratings, though it is 
probably true that there are likely to be more such errors 
in this case. The same methods that are used for the 
detection of central-tendency errors may be used to reveal 
leniency eirors. 

Distribution of Ratings 

If a set of ratings is grouped into a number of classes, 
ranging from very satisfactory or superior to inferior or 
unsatisfactory, it becomes of considerable interest to know 
what percentage of the ratings should normally be expected 
to fall into each class or grouping. It is evident that the 
answer to this question is of very real and practical sig- 
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nificance in the analysis of rating results in that, if such 
normal percentages can be established as a guide, it there- 
after becomes relatively easy to check any given set of 
ratings for normality against this yardstick. 

Many authorities, in discussing rating methods, base 
their approach on the assumption that the distribution 
(t.e., graphic plotting) of ratings takes the familiar bell 
shape of the normal distribution curve. Figure 12 illus- 
trates such a curve and contains, in addition, a representa- 
tion of the theoretically normal percentages to be expected 
if a set of ratings were grouped into five classes. Thus, if 
there were five classes, Fig. 12 would indicate to anyone 
analyzing the ratings that they should line up somewhat 
as follows: 

Pei Cent 


Superioi 4 

Above average 24 

Average 44 

Below average 24 

tTnsatisfactoiy 4 


Symonds has calculated the following sets of percentages 
that are to be expected when from three to seven classes 
are used and has also indicated the differences to be 
expected when small (40 persons) and large (185 persons) 
groups are being rated’ 

Pbrobntagii or Cases Normally Expected to Pall within thh Various 
Classes or Ratings* 
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It should be kept in mind that the percentages listed 
above are based on the assumption that ratings actually do 
tend to be distributed symmetrically about the average 
in the form of the bell-shaped curve. This assumption is 
made and supported by many students of rating techniques. 
Yoder, for example, states. 


In general, the distribution of ratings on individual characteris- 
tics has beon assumed to bo fairly normal, and unless weights that 
are later applted result in skewness the total of such ratings will 
also take the normal shape For that reason, raters may be 
assisted in evaluating their own work, if the number of ratees 
is sufficient, by reference to the expected distribution of 
ratings .* 


Others have recommended: “Raters should be carefully 
trained by discussing the distribution of abilities . . . ” 2 
or “ . . . information will have to be given them about 
the statistics of distribution of abilities and the quantitative 
relationship of differences in abilities.” 8 “Formerly, m the 
Federal Civil Service, when the rating program was admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Efficiency, the circular of instruc- 
tions recommended that a specified average of 82.5 per 
cent be maintained and that marks be prorated 'up or 
down as may he necessary to reach the 82.5 per cent 
average.’” 4 

Although it is true that many human capacities, abilities, 
and other characteristics {e.g., intelligence, dexterity, 
height, weight, etc.) do tend to take the shape of a normal 
distribution curve when a large enough random sample is 
plotted, still there is no guarantee that this will occur when 
the sample involved is not random. Actually, in the case 
of ratings, the sample is not necessarily a random one and, 
as a Consequence, it is frequently found in practice that 


* Yonm, of. (nt„ p, 368 

* GpmrpKD) op, ah., p. 277. 


5 W, Y. JwcttkM «md FJafrp, “Proaedurea in Employment Pay ethol- 
ogy," p, 130, Eqok Company, tws , New Tods, 1920 t 

luma* patency PtktingB, Personnel Jourml f vat 16, &ch 9,p, 831, 
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the distribution curve of ratings is skewed in the direction 
of the higher ratings. There are three basic reasons for 
the occurrence of this phenomenon: 

1. Modern employee selection practices, utilizing apti- 
tude and achievement tests and improved interviewing 
techniques, result (or should result) in the hiring of a 
lower proportion of unsuitable persons. Those unsuitable 
employees who are hired in spite of care in selection tend 
to be weeded out in the normal course of turnover. As a 
consequence, the working force must be regarded, on the 
whole, as a more or less select group of individuals the 
majority of whom remain on the pay roll because they 
demonstrate average or above-average job performance. 
It is not surprising, then, that a skewed distribution is often 
encountered under such circumstances. 

2. As the result of concerted effort on the phrt of many 
managements toward more effectively motivating the 
efforts of employees the great bulk of any given group of 
workers may demonstrate superior performance. One 
example of the application of such motivation might well 
be group wage incentive, in which case the productivity 
of each member of the group tends to reach something 
approaching a common denominator (which is, however, 
higher than that reached by the average day worker). 1 
Another example might be the motivation and cooperative 
interest resulting from superior supervision which, by con- 
stantly instructing, helping, and working with the inferior 
employees, eventually raises their value to the company 
to a much higher level. This, too, makes the group more 
select and less similar to a random population. 

3. Probably the most significant reason of all for the 
tendency of curves of employee ratings to be skewed toward 

1 Inasmuch, as factors other than productivity enter into the determina- 
tion of merit it is, of course, quite possible that the weight of these other 
factors Will tend to spread the distaibution and minimise the effect of a 
restricted range of productivity at the high end of the scale. Although this 
^rpbably does happen m many distances, it normally doe? not completely 
iotrect the tendency to skewness but inardy reduoeS it to a centem extent 
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the high side of the scale comes from the fact that so many 
jobs in modem factories and offices have been subdivided 
and standardized by time-study men, and methods, tool, 
and process engineers, that often only a small part of the 
latent ability of the employee is required in the performance 
of his j ob. Consequently, even the least able of the persons 
working on the job are likely to be quite able to produce 



Iflow) 2 5 4 5 (high) 

Ratings Grouped into Classes 

Pro 13. — Skewed distribution of istings, with a noiraal distribution curve diawn 
in to mdiaate the relative degiee of deviation from the theorotioal normal 


the required amount of work at an acceptable quality level. 
This, of course, definitely restricts the possible spread of 
the distribution of ratings in the downward direction 
because quantity and quality of work almost universally 
play a decided role in ratings. 

Primarily for the three reasons stated above it is impos- 
sible to generalize that the plotted distribution of any given 
set of ratings must or should take any specific shape. 
Although it would greatly simplify the job of reyiewing 
ratings if all were distributed in the form of a normal curve, 
this ctonot be taken for granted. The best approach to 
this problem is probably to plot the results of the ratings 
made ipr a considerable number of supervisors in ope large, 
§0 ,a$ tonkin gome idea of the form taken, the 
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over-all distribution of ratings. When this has been done, 
the curve and the various percentages may resemble the 
normal sufficiently to justify going ahead on the assumption 
that the normal distribution curve fits the situation. On 
the other hand, the curve may (and actually is more likely 
to) resemble the one shown in Fig. 13, with a definite 
upward skew. If such is the case, one possible solution is 
to use the actual percentages that were found in each of 
the classes into which the ratings were grouped. These 
percentages can be regarded as normal for those particular 
conditions and circumstances. If this is done, over-all per- 
centages should be calculated periodically so that if any 
changes occur with the passage of time they may be identi- 
fied at the earliest possible moment. 



CHAPTER XT 


DEVELOPING THE MERIT-RATING 
PLAN 


The Importance of Selling 

It is easy to become engrossed in the mechanical details 
of the design of a merit-rating form to the point that other 
and equally important considerations are overlooked. 
Important though the form may seem, it is certainly no 
more significant a factor in the success of a merit-rating 
plan than is the use to which the rating results are put 1 
and, in particular, the extent to which top management, 
supervisors, and employees support the program. This 
latter point is very pertinently expressed in an analysis 
of merit-rating plans by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute : 2 


A merit-rating plan cannot be highly successful in operation 
unless it is thoroughly understood and accepted by the manage- 
ment, the supervisory force, and the employeos. Complete 
understanding and approval is best secured through the coopera- 
tion of all concerned in the formulation and administration of the 
plan. 


The task of securing the necessary cooperation should 
start with top management, which must strongly support 
the endeavor. Although it is recognized that this is true 
of any function that is to succeed in industrial practice, 
it is of particular importance in the case of merit rating 
because of the virtually unlimited dissension that may 
result from an unsuccessful installation. 


1 See Herbert Moose, “Psychology for Business and Industry,” p. 196, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, New York, 1942. 

* “ Merit Rating of Employees,” p. 2, American Iron and Steel Institute, 
360 Fifth Ave., New York, June 10, 1938. 

20* 
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As can easily be seen, failure of the top executives in any 
firm to render wholehearted support to a merit-rating plan 
in itself is not the core of the problem; it is the effect of 
such attitudes on the reactions of the supervisors who will 
actually do the rating that is vitally important. Almost 
invariably the degree of enthusiasm for any project on the 
part of the line supervisor is proportional to the backing 
given to the project by his superiors. As the result of an 
extensive survey of merit rating the National Industrial 
Conference Board cogently expresses this thought as 
follows: 

Probably no rating system can succeod unlesB those who are 
intended actually to perform the rating operations aro aware that 
the top management is vitally interested in the success of tho 
program. If this is not the case, the interest and effort necessary 
for its success will be so lacking that the inertia of the group will 
be sufficient to vitiate the results. 1 

Once the assurance has been secured that the major 
executives are strongly behind the program, the personal 
interest and backing of the supervisors can be enlisted 
most readily by developing the rating form and attendant 
procedures with them. Many companies have done this 
by means of a series of conferences, with appropriate 
members of top management sitting in. 

The biggest task is likely to be to convince the first and second 
line supervisors that the program is practical. At first they are 
apt to be wary of “more paperwork," and to be reluctant to com- 
mit themselves regarding workers’ abilities. Their resistance 
usually disappears, however, when they realize that the proce- 
dure will help them to help their employees to do a better job. 
Aside from the personal satisfaction gained, their own jobs will 
be made infini tely easier if their subordinates are constantly try- 
ing to improve. Onco these points have been put across to the 
supervisors, experience has shown that they enter into tho under- 
taking with interest. Because they participate in making up the 

1 “Employee Rating,’’ p. 60, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1942. 
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progress reporting procedure, they feel it is their own. They 
understand it better and use it more intelligently than they ever 
would a ready-made procedure handed down from above . 1 

However, it should be emphasized that, in any such 
process of collective determination of a merit-rating plan, 
care should be exercised by those responsible for its formu- 
lation to ensure both that the individual enthusiasms of 
the various participants are held within reasonable limits 
and that the form finally adopted will be simple, practicable, 
and adequate. It is a certainty that, unless the forms and 
procedures evolved are simple enough for all supervisors 
to comprehend readily, they will never wholeheartedly 
cooperate in using the technique . 2 

In addition to the backing of top management and the 
supervisory staff, it is very important to the success of a 
merit-rating plan that the support of the employees who 
are to be rated shall be secured. In a unionized plant this 
might be accomplished by discussing and selling the plan 
to the employees’ representatives prior to its installation. 
Obviously it is likely to be much easier to sell the plan at 
this time than after it has actually been put into operation. 
At this time, too, potential grievances relating to the plan 
or the way in which it is to be used may often be either 
obviated by a thorough explanation of the whole program 
or eliminated by some slight modifications as the result of 
employee comments or questions. One company, non- 
unionized, is reported to have discussed its proposed plan 
with "leaders of employee opinion.” Another, the Kim- 
berly-Clark. Corporation, developed its plan cooperatively 
with employee representatives and incorporated the proced- 
ure in the regular labor agreement . 3 

In addition to being discussed with supervisors and 
employees or employee representatives, the plan finally 

1 Op. cil., p. 32. 

5 See Adelbebt Ford, “A Scientific Approach to Labor Problems,” p, 55, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 

3 "Employee Rating,” pp, 32, 80, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1942. 
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adopted should he given wide, spread and sensible publicity. 
A policy of secrecy, aside from its inadvisability on indus- 
trial-relations grounds, is in practice impossible to maintain. 
Inevitably rumors concerning Llie plan will circulate 
among those who are being rated and, as is so often true 
of rumors, are very likely to be given widespread credence. 
There is only one good antidote for such dangerous poison 
— a thorough explanation to all concerned of the purpose 
of the plan and how it will work. There are many avenues 
by which this may be accomplished, such as the firm’s 
house magazine or newspaper, bulletin boards, the employee 
manual, and pay-roll inserts. 

Selecting the Traits or Items — Primary Considerations 

The two most fundamental considerations that affect the 
selection of the traits or items on which employees should 
be rated are (1) the objectives or purposes which the rating 
plan is expected to fulfill and (2) the types or groups of 
employees who arc to be rated. 

1. Objectives of the Plan. — Before a logical decision can 
be made as to what items or traits are to be included in the 
merit-rating form, management must definitely come to a 
decision as to the fundamental objectives of the plan. This 
decision will at once begin to lend meaning and direction 
to the process of selecting traits for inclusion in the rating 
form. As an example, are the rating results to be used 
when employees are being considered for promotion? If 
so, evidences of leadership or organizing ability may be of 
importance, as in the case of promotions to supervisory 
jobs, or some light may be desired concerning versatility 
or adaptability, as in the case of promotions to higher level 
nonsupervisory jobs. Or again, are the ratings to be con- 
sidered in relation to layoffs ? If so, length of service may 
haye a legitimate place in the over-all rating, even though 
this item is normally not encountered as a direct part of 
merit-rating plans. 

It is quite possible that the establishment of too large a 
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variety of purposes for the plan may necessitate the inclu- 
sion. of so many traits that the form will become undesir- 
ably bulky and difficult for the raters to use. It is far 
better to design a plan for a limited number of specific 
purposes and to restrict its use accordingly than it is to 
attempt to fulfill too many functions, and, as a result, to 
find that the program has lost the support and confidence 
of supervision. 

2. The Employees Who Are to Be Rated. — In addition 
to the objectives of the plan, the type of employee who is 
to be rated will influence the selection of the traits to be 
included in the rating form. It is obvious that all employ- 
ees, working on all types and levels of jobs, cannot logically 
be rated on the same items or traits. Thus, to rate the 
research worker on originality might be highly desirable 
whereas to rate the sweeper on the same trait would be 
meaningless. Likewise, the executive might well be rated 
on ability to generate enthusiasm in others, but surely this 
would be a meaningless trait in the case of the turret-lathe 
operator. 

The above basic consideration has been well expressed 
by Yoder as follows : 

If widely different types of occupations are to be rated, it will 
be necessary to prepare more than one scale, for the same scale 
will not generally fit diverse groups. Just as different types of 
positions require distinctive abilities, so the rating of those who 
function in such positions requires different scales. Scales for 
supervisory and minor executive positions emphasize qualities of 
leadership, organizing ability, originality, initiative, tact, and 
other such traits, while those applied to operatives who have 
little or no executive responsibility tend to emphasize skill, 
industry, learning ability, personal appearance, ability to meet 
the public, willingness to cooperate, and similar features. 1 

In most organizations there are at least five distinct 
“levels” or groups of personnel that should be given sepa- 

‘DaIiE Yoder, " Personnel Management and Industrial Relations," 
t>. 364, Prentice-Hall, Ino., New York, 1942. 
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rate consideration for purposes of merit rating and for 
whom separate rating forms should be devised. These are 

1. Executives 

2. Supervisors 

3. Engineers (and research personnel performing com- 
parable functions) 

4. Employees who meet the public 

5. Employees who perform skilled, semiskilled, or un- 
skilled shop or office work, but who do not have to meet 
the public, supervise, or perform creative work 

In most industrial organizations the last of these cate- 
gories is the largest numerically and includes those employees 
for whom most merit-rating plans have been designed. 

Selecting the Traits or Items — Secondary Considerations 

In addition to the previously discussed very fundamental 
primary considerations that affect the selection of the traits 
or items on which employees are to be rated, there are three 
other considerations to which due weight must be given 
during the process of determining the specific content of a 
merit-rating form. These are (1) the extent to which 
so-called “objective” items should be included, (2) whether 
or not the items or traits are significant, and (3) the 
importance of avoiding overlapping of traits or items. 

Objective Items. — There are two schools of thought on 
the desirability of including in a rating form objective 
items such as quantity of work or attendance. Bingham 
and Freyd object to the inclusion of such items: “Ratings 
should not be included on abilities or characteristics which 
can be objectively measured by tests or personnel records.” 1 
On the other hand, objective traits are nevertheless fre- 
quently included in rating forms either to afford some 
measure of the reliability of the ratings of subjective traits, 
or because in one department of a concern a trait may be 
objective while in a neighboring department of the same 

1 W. V. Binoham and. M. Freyd, "Procedures in Employment Psychol- 
ogy," p. 142, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., New York, 1920. 
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concern the trait might be subjective 1 or to afford a con- 
venient means of accumulating on one record all the 
important points that should be reviewed when any of 
the personnel transactions requiring the use of merit rating 
is about to take place. If so-called “objective” items are 
included in the rating form, the rater should certainly refer 
to any records that are maintained concerning those items 
before making any attempt to rate employees on them. 

Significance of Traits or Items. — When considering the 
significance of an item the chief question is whether or not 
the item is characteristic of, and important to, the work 
actually performed by the employee. It has already been 
pointed out that different items are required for different 
categories of jobs. The further point may now be made 
that these items should be identifiable in the work situa- 
tion and should be important for success on the job. 
Unfortunately there are many examples in rating forms of 
the violation of the requirement that items be significant. 
For example, rating an employee on number of dependents 
does not contribute to an understanding of the employee's 
merit as a worker, but there are rating forms that include 
this item. Other equally pointless applications are readily 
identifiable, such as rating executives on attendance and 
production-line operators on imagination and cost-planning 
ability. 

Avoidance of Overlapping Traits or Items. — The items 
or traits selected for inclusion in the form should be as 
distinct from one another as possible. Forms that con- 
tain overlapping traits such as cooperativeness and work 
attitude or quantity of work produced and application to 
work merely tend to make the task of the rater more diffi- 
cult. In such instances the rater not only has the problem 
of attempting to distinguish between the traits but also is 

1 As an example, the trait, quantity of work, might be objective in the 
case of the assembly department where records of operator productivity are 
kept and might be subjective in the case of the storeroom where it is usually 
impossible to obtain quantitative production, records for individual 
employees. 
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forced to spend more lime on ilio form since the inclusion 
of overlapping traits adds to its length. 

Number of Items to Be Included in the Plan 

Generally speaking, if fundamental, important, and 
mutually exclusive traits are selected, their number will he 
small. The basic significance of this generalization should 
be emphasized and “sold ” to all concerned by the individual 
or group responsible for the installation and administration 
of the merit-rating program. 

An analysis of 25 merit-rating plans currently used for 
rating rank-and-file employees reveals that the average 
number of traits utilized is 7.72. A frequency list of the 
traits used in these plans is presented in the table on 
page 212. 

Ewart, Seashore, and Tiffin, after a detailed statistical 
analysis of a 12-item rating plan used by a largo industrial 
organization, conclude that “worker competency could be 
rated on one, or possibly two traits, as well as it is now 
rated on the basis of twelve.” 1 Several rating plans have 
required the raters to consider 12, 14, or even as high as 
30 traits. An even more extreme instance is cited in the 
following quotation : 

Rccontly there was issued by an industrial concern a list of 
95 traits all said to be important in employees in industry. It 
was recommended that each employee should be rated as possess- 
ing or as not possessing each of these traits. It is impracticable 
to rate so many traits. The five most, important are probably 
enough . 2 

In the construction of rating forms no hard-and-fast 
rules can be categorically set forth governing the specific 
number of traits to be used in any individual installation. 

1 Edwin Ewart, S. E. Seashore, and Joseph Tiffin, A Factor Analysis 
of an. Industrial Merit Rating Scale, J oumal of Applied Psychology, vol. 25, 
No. 5, p. 485, October, 1941 , 

1 Scott, Clothier, Matkewson, and Spriegel, “Peisonnel Manage- 
ment,” p, 232, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., New York, 1941. 
(Italios added.) 
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Analysis of Items in 25 Merit-rating Plans Currently Used for 
the Eating of Rank-and-file Employees 

Frequency of 

Item or Trait Occurrence 

Quality of work 25 

Quantity of work 25 

Coopcrativoness 22 

Dependability 14. 

Knowledge of work 12 

Initiative 11 

Judgment 8 

Safety 6 

Physical condition (health) 6 

Personality 6 

Adaptability 6 

Ability to learn 5 

Application to work 4 

Attendance 4 

Supervisory ability 4 

Over-nil job performance 3 

Capacity for advancement . , . ! 3 

Work attitude 3 

Length of service with the oompnny 2 

Speed at learning jobs 2 

Leadership 2 

Attitude toward work assignments 2 

Personal habits 1 

Could handle better job 1 

Attitude toward company 1 

Ability to accept responsibility 1 

Care of equipment 1 

Industriousness 1 

Interest 1 

Conduct 1 

Self-oonfidonce 1 

Imagination 1 

Reliability 1 

Dependents 1 

Marital status 1 

Citizenship 1 

Development 1 

Adjustment to job. 1 

Personal qualities. 1 

Cost-planning ability 1 
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In general, it will probably be found desirable to utilize 
more traits in rating executives than in rating supervisors 
and, in turn, more traits may be needed for the rating of 
supervisors than for the employees they supervise. This 
is not illogical in view of the increasing job complexity 
encountered as one ascends the organizational hierarchy. 

Although it is easy to recommend the use of very small 
numbers of traits in a rating plan, it is in practice very 
difficult to install plans composed of two, three, or some- 
times even four traits. The prime reason for this is the 
fact that the raters, who normally do not reason in statis- 
tical terms, are simply unconvinced that such small num- 
bers of traits will adequately measure their subordinates. 
The line of reasoning favoring the use of the very short 
forms, though sound, is sufficiently foreign to the normal 
approach of the raters to their everyday problems that 
compromises with the pure logic of the situation will 
necessarily have to be made in order to render the final 
plan emotionally satisfying to the raters. It is this emo- 
tional reaction that actually cements the conviction of the 
raters that the plan is sound and worth while. Probably 
the best practical approach toward the achievement of 
brevity and simplicity in developing a meritr-rating plan 
is to strive constantly to reduce the number of traits to be 
considered to the smallest possible number that can still 
be thoroughly sold to the raters and to top management. 

Weighting the Items or Traits 

It is almost inevitable that some of the traits selected 
for incorporation into the merit-rating form will be of 
greater significance than others in determining the final 
rating of the employee. Most plans cope with this prob- 
lem by assigning different weights to the items in accord- 
ance with the relative significance which they are judged 
to possess. 

Recently there has been a growing recognition of the fact that 
equal weighting of each quality may lead to almost worthless 
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total ratings, if certain qualities are, from the standpoint of 
management, considerably more important than others. For 
this reason, many firms now weight individual characteristics 
differently. Thus, for instance, initiative may be given a maxi- 
mum value of 20 points, while appearance has a maximum of 10. 1 

The widely used merit-rating plan developed by the 
National Metal Trades Association uses six traits and 
weights them as follows: 2 3 * * 

Per Cent 


1. Quality of work 25 

2. Quantity of work 20 

3. Adaptability 15 

4. Job knowledge 20 

5. Dependability 10 

0. Attitude 10 

Total 100 


Another type of form provides a column for tho insertion of a 
weight factor after each trait. For example, weight factors may 
be assigned on the following basis: 8 

Weight 

Factor 


Of primary importance in job 3 

Of secondary importance in job 2 

Of minor importance in. job 1 


A further consideration to be borne in mind by those 
developing rating plans is the possible desirability of using 
the same set of traits with different weightings for some- 
what different types of work. 

The final decision as to whether or not to weight the 
traits and, if so, what weightings to use for any type of 
work can be most effectively worked out in conference 
with those who are to do the rating. Not only is this a 
powerful selling device by which to help to gain acceptance 


1 Yoder, op. tit ., p. 352. 

*A. L. Krebs, How to Bate Jobs and Men, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, vol, 97, No. 10, p. 66, October, 1939. 

3 Mary Harper Wortham, "Hating of Supervisors,’* Bulletin 11, p. 22, 

1944, Industrial Belations Section, California Institute of Technology, 

Pasadena, Calif, 
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for the merit-rating plan but the significance of the final 
ratings will be greatly enhanced by utilizing the pooled 
judgments of a group of supervisors in determining the 
weighting of the traits. 

Subdivisions of Each Trait or Item 

After the traits or items to be used in the plan have been 
selected and weighted, the decision must be made as to 
how many subdivisions shall be established for each. 
These subdivisions form the actual scale or yardstick used 
in rating the employees. Although it is true that if the 
scale has too few subdivisions it will be too coarse to differ- 
entiate readily between employees, there is equal danger in 
having too many subdivisions. Those who are statis- 
tically and psychologically untrained usually err in the 
direction of providing so many subdivisions for each trait 
as to make it beyond the rater’s power to discriminate 
between one degree of the scale and the next. Further- 
more, it has been found that, in order to secure consistency 
of interpretation by the raters, each degree or subdivision 
of the scale should be defined in writing. This imposes 
an additional restriction on the scale designer since, 
although any number of subdivisions of a trait can theo- 
retically be set up, it is almost impossible to define a large 
number of gradations from minimum to maximum in 
writing. Yoder states, “In any case, more than five 
divisions are inadvisable, for most raters will be unable to 
distinguish more than that many degrees in the quality, 
and three divisions will frequently be adequate.” 1 This is 
amply borne out by others. Watkins and Dodd conclude, 
“The qualities chosen should not be rated in more than 
four or five degrees. . . . ” s Freyd states, "There should 
not be more than five descriptive items nor less than three.” 8 

1 Yobbb, crp . tit ,, p. 355. 

a G. S. Watkins and P. A, Dodd, “The Management of Labor Relations,” 
p. 314, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., New York, 1938. 

1 Max Fbeyd, The Graphic Rating Scale, Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, vol. 14, No. 2, p. 100, February, 1923. 
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In a survey of 52 plans, Greene found that four or five 
subdivisions were most frequently used. 1 An analysis of 
25 merit-rating plans by the authors indicated the following : 

Number of plans utilizing three trait subdivisions 5 

Number of plans utilizing four trait subdivisions 9 

Number of plans utilizing five trait subdivisions 9 

Number of plans utilizing six trait subdivisions _2 

Total 25 

Scoring 

The advisability of calculating numerical scores for rat- 
ings has been a much debated topic. There are several 
possible positions that may bo taken toward this whole 
problem: 

1. Calculate an over-all score that is the sum of the 
scores on the individual traits or items in the form and 

a. Use the scores as they are for comparison purposes 
or guidance in personnel transactions. 

b. Group the scores into a small number of categories, 
regarding all who fall in the same category as 
roughly equal. 

2. Refrain from using an over-all score, but use instead 
the scores on each individual trait. This is done to avoid 
the possibility that over-all scores may conceal differences 
on important traits. In this case, 'as in (1) above, the 
scores may be used either as they are computed or they 
may he grouped into a small number of categories. 

3. Refrain from scoring the form at all. 

It goes without saying, of course, that there is also a 
“compromise” position wherein a firm may adopt some 
combination of the foregoing possibilities, such as trait 
scores for certain portions of the form and no scores for 
others, or ovor-all scores for portions of the form and trait 
scores for others, etc. 

1 Edwabd B, Gseene, “ Measurements of Human Behavior,” p. 704, 
The Odyssey Press, New York, 1941. 
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Over -all Scores. — In setting up over-all scores for rating 
forms it is customary to assign a numerical value to each 
subdivision of each trait or item used. One possibility is 
to increase the weighting of the trait on the basis of an 
arithmetic progression to determine the value of successive 
subdivisions. Sometimes the weightings are merely divided 
up on the basis of the pooled judgments of a committee 
of supervisors and in other instances quite elaborate 
statistical methods are used to provide “standard scores.” 1 

The tendency to use the raw scores, just as they are 
added up, for purposes of comparing or judging employees 
is a dangerous one. It has already been pointed out that 
merit ratings cannot be made with any fine degree of dis- 
crimination and it follows, therefore, that the results of 
the ratings should not be regarded as any more precise 
than the judgments that went into producing those results. 
The generalization has rightly been made that, “All cau- 
tion must be exercised to avoid attaching undue importance 
to a numerical score,” 2 and one of the simplest methods of 
avoiding this difficulty is that of grouping scores. An 
excellent example of this technique is seen in the rating 
plan of the National Metal Trades Association which 
uses five categories or groups into which all employees who 
have been rated are placed: 3 

Group Score Range 

V 91-100 

2 81 and under 91 

3 71 and under 81 

4 61 and under 71 

5 60 or below 

1 “Standard scores” are based upon the statistics of variability, the results 
of which indioato that as scores deviate further from the average, the arith- 
metic units in which the scores are expressed fail to indicate the actual 
significance of the deviation. As a consequence, the unit of standard scores 
is the “standard deviation" which may readily be interpreted to tell the 
actual amount by which any given score is above or below the average score. 
See J. P. Guilfoud, “Psychometric Methods,” p. 86, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1936. 

1 Wortham, op. ait., p. 23. 

• Kress, op. cit., p. 66. 
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The use of the grouping technique with from throe to five 
groups does not, of course, guarantee the accuracy of the 
ratings, but it does help to check the tendency to think 
of scores as precise units of measurement. 

Trait Scores. — Some organizations, concerned over the 
possibility that over-all scores will cover up or average out 
differences in important traits, insist upon using only part 
scores or trait scores (i.e., an individual score for each trait). 
Although this device makes it more difficult for supervision 
to summarize rating results, it does have the advantage 
that employees who are outstandingly superior (or inferior!) 
with respect to one or two traits will be assured duo 
recognition. 

Since the use of trait scores does not in any way affect 
the desirability of avoiding undue emphasis on numerical 
scores as such, it is just as important that some method of 
grouping be used as in the case of over-all scores. The use 
of from three to five groups for each trait score will help 
not only to avoid the emphasis on numerical values but 
also to deter enterprising supervisors from simply averaging 
all the trait scores and ending up with exactly what was 
not wanted, namely, a pseudo over-all score. 

No Scores. — Some very interesting and stimulating 
experiments have been made in designing and using rating 
plans without assigning any scores either to the subdivisions 
of the traits or to the final composite rating. One such 
application has been made by the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, about which the National Industrial Conference Board 
makes the following observation: 

It will be noticed that no numerioal values appear on the forms. 
None are used after the forms have been filled in, nor are the 
forms subjected to any sort of statistical evaluation, the manage- 
ment believing that it is neither desirable nor possible to reduce 
records of judgment on human values to exact figures. They are 
recognized as being approximations only. Further, it is not 
believed that any total numerical score would be as indicative of 
a,n individual’s job behavior as is the picture revealed by the 
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form itself, on which each personal characteristic is a separate and 
distinct item . 1 

Although there is much to be said in favor of this point 
of view, it is evident that it is applicable only where the 
prime function of the rating is to provide a basis for dis- 
cussion between the supervisor and the employee. Because 
the use of some scoring method vastly facilitates further 
analysis and action, most firms have clung to the use of 
scores even though it is recognized that they may be mis- 
leading if not used with care and discrimination. 

Importance of Adequate Definitions 

In order to ensure consistent interpretation by raters 
as to the meanings of the various traits used on the form 
it has been found helpful to define the traits in terms of 
observable employee action. In addition, and for the same 
reason, the various subdivisions (or degrees) of each trait 
should be similarly defined. 

Because words and phrases do not communicate the same 
meanings to all, there is an ever-present language problem. This 
problem is doubly present in rating forms: First, in the difficulty 
of defining exactly such abstractions as “personality,” “atti- 
tude,” and “cooperation”; and second, in trying to establish a 
verbal unit of measurement of the degree to which these traits 
aro present . 2 

Defining the degrees of excellence in any trait is one of the most 
difficult problems in the construction of a form. The simplest 
distinctions are the one-word adjective or adverb graduations 
such as ‘poor-Jair-excellent, or seldom-f requenlly-usually. Such 
combinations do not constitute a definition of performance at 
various levels, nor do they encourage raters to think in specific 
terms of job performance . 3 

Generally adjective-adverb definitions are better than 
none, definitions by means of phrases are superior to adjee- 

1 "Employee Rating,” op. dt., p. 72, 

* Wortham, op. cit., p. 29. 

3 Ibid., p. 20. 
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tives or adverbs, and definitions by means of sentences or 
paragraphs superior to any of the foregoing. 

An analysis of 25 rating plans currently in use is sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 


Method No. of Plana 

Defining traits: 

By name of trait only 13 

By phrases 3 

By sentences or paragraphs 9 

Defining subdivisions of traits: 

By adjectives or adverbs 8 

By phrases 13 

By sentences or paragraphs 4 


The task of assuring consistency of interpretation of the 
definitions of traits and subdivisions of traits is at best a 
difficult one. It is dangerous merely to sit down at one’s 
desk and write up a set of definitions which are then put 
into use. The very least that should be done is to evolve 
the definitions in conjunction with the prospective raters 
so that some indication may be obtained of the attitudes 
and points of view of those who are eventually to be asked 
to interpret what the definitions mean. Even such a joint 
effort may leave much to be desired because there is no 
assurance that the subdivisions that have been evolved are, 
in terms of judgment, separated by approximately equal 
intervals. Because the discriminations that the usual scale 
permits are rather rough, this problem does not normally 
cause much concern, the feeling being that empirical 
methods will generally give a fair approximation of a small 
number of reasonably uniform ascending steps. To check 
the scale subdivisions by statistical methods involves a 
considerable amount of work, but, if desired, it can be done 
by following very much the same procedure as that out- 
lined for the development of a check list (see pages 179 to 
183). 

Supplemental Information 

In addition to the traits, their subdivisions, and the 
associated definitions, almost all rating forms contain spaces 
fnr +.be following areneral information: 
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Name of the employee being rated 

Pay-roll number of the employee 

Department (unit or section) in which the employee 
works 

The employee’s occupation 

The date of the rating 

The name of the rater 

The title of the rater 

The name of the person (s) who approved (reviewed) the 
rating 

In addition to the foregoing, other information of various 
sorts is often considered desirable. Some firms provide a 
series of questions on the back of the rating form, such as 
the following: 

1. All in all are you satisfied with this employee and his 
progress? Explain. 

2. Do you recommend promotion, demotion, transfer, 
discharge? Explain. 

3. Is this employee well suited for the type of work he is 
now doing? If not, for what other line of work? 

Such questions are designed to lead the rater to the 
formulation of conclusions about the employee and thus 
to force the rater really to think about the rating in an 
organized and constructive manner. For this same reason, 
some firms require the raters to give examples of the 
employee’s performance or ask the rater to explain and 
justify his ratings on each trait. Supervisors are very 
prone to object to this type of procedure since the comple- 
tion of the ratings under such conditions becomes very 
cumbersome with its burden of “writing an essay” about 
each employee. 1 

One compromise possibility is to leave a few lines headed 
“comments” below the space on the form assigned to each 
trait (see Figs. 14 and 15) and explain in the instructions 
accompanying the form that the rater may fill an y com- 
ments which he may care to add in order to supplement 
the rating, especially in the case of either extremely high or 
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SamiuiW Mkiut-uatinu Form Tm.iiktratino Pohhibi.b System or Souring 
and Grmi/pino Final Scores 
Croup Point H tinge 

1. Excellent 341-400 

2. Good 281-340 

3. Average 221-280 

4. Poor 1C1-220 

6. Unsatisfactory 100-160 


Subdivisions of traits 



Quantity of Work 


30 GO 90 120 



Cooperativeness 


25 I 50 75 100 
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extremely low ratings on the trait. This practice might 
well be encouraged but, before being made mandatory in 
every case, should be carefully considered in the light of 
probable supervisory reactions. 

In the final analysis, the supplemental information 
included in any rating form will necessarily depend upon a 
variety of factors, such as the functions for which the plan 
was designed, the type of employee being rated, the general 
educational level of the raters, and, most important of 
all, what is considered necessary and desirable by top 
management. 



CHAPTER XVI 


ADMINISTERING THE MERIT-RATING 

PLAN 


The fundamental problem in the administration of a 
merit-rating plan is to assure that equitable ratings are 
made at the desired time intervals and that these ratings 
are utilized in the prescribed manner. As discussed in 
Chap. XV, to achieve these results it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the wholehearted cooperation and understanding 
of the raters be secured. The cooperation of the raters 
can best be brought about (1) by their realization that top 
management is actively supporting the program and (2) 
by developing the merit-rating plan that is finally adopted 
in conjunction with them. The understanding of the raters 
is achieved partly, of course, by their participation in the 
actual development of the plan and partly by means of 
careful and concrete training as to how to rate and how to 
use the results of ratings. 

However, before raters can be effectively trained, it is 
necessary that certain questions of basic policy be answered 
since the decisions must be incoiporated as part of the 
actual training. These questions, the answers to which 
must be determined in each case by those responsible for 
the administration of the program, are 

1. Who shall do the actual rating and how many raters 
shall there be for each employee? 

2. How frequently shall the ratings be made? 

3. Shall the ratings be reviewed and, if so, by whom? 

4. Who shall score the ratings? 

6. Shall the ratings be discussed with the employees? 
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Who Shall Rate and How Many Raters? 

Selecting the person or persons to perform the actual 
function of rating is both important and difficult, particu- 
larly in the larger firms. The principal requisite is that 
each rater must know the employee who is being rated and 
must have been in sufficiently close contact with him and 
his work for a long enough period of time so as to be able 
to rate the individual fairly on each of the traits or items 
included in the plan. Obviously the immediate supervisor 
of the employee best fits this criterion, and he very defi- 
nitely should rate all persons under his jurisdiction. 
However, where it is at all possible, it is most desirable 
to secure ratings on the same employee at the same time 
from two or three raters in order to increase the reliability 
of the results. 

In smaller companies it should not be too much of a 
problem to find three qualified raters in almost every 
instance since members of various levels of management 
tend to have more opportunities and more reason to observe 
and contact rank-and-file employees in the small firm. In 
large companies, on the other hand, difficulty is quite fre- 
quently encountered in finding more than one individual 
who is well qualified to rate each employee. In such 
instances several possible courses of action are available. 
One possibility is to establish no standards as to the number 
of raters but to determine in each case how many persons 
are qualified to rate the employee and to use this number 
of raters, regardless of whether it be one or five. This 
approach would probably lead to wide variation in the 
number of raters not only between but also within depart- 
ments, sections, or units of the firm. Another possibility 
is to have a representative of the personnel department rate 
the employee (in addition to the employee’s supervisor), 
thus assuring at least two ratings in each case. This 
possibility cannot be seriously criticized 'provided that the 
personnel department representative actually knows the 
employee and has had sufficient opportunity to observe 
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him at work so as to be able to judge him fairly. A third 
possibility is to use a rating committee composed of several 
layers of supervision, the reasoning being that, although 
not every member of the committee will know every 
employee, two members at least probably will be qualified 
in any given case. The committee’s function would then 
be to discuss each case and, by questioning, force those 
who know the employees to justify their ratings. A varia- 
tion of this committee idea is that of using one or two 
members of supervision on a committee with one or two 
employees of the department being rated. Although 
occasionally used, many managements strongly oppose the 
use of joint committees because of their conviction that 
rating is strictly a management function. 

Some light is thrown on industrial practice with respect 
to the question of the number of raters for each employee 
by a National Industrial Conference Board survey con- 
ducted prior to the war. The results indicate that the 
majority of the 94 firms surveyed were obtaining only one 
rating for each employee. The detailed results are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 1 


No. of persons rating oach employee 

No, of 
companies 

Per 

cent 

1 

54 

57.4 

2 

23 

24.5 

3 

14 

14.9 

4 

1 

1.1 

Practice not stated 

2 

2 1 

Total 

94 

100.0 


Regardless of how many persons rate each employee or 
of whether committees or other special devices are used, 
the key point of emphasis always seems to revert to one 
particular individual in the organizational structure — the 
immediate supervisor of the person being rated, The sig- 

1 “Plans for Eating Employees,” p. 13, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 8, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, June, 1938. 
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nificance of the supervisor’s role is very clearly expressed 
In the following statement : 1 

In by far the majority of rating plans, the rating form is filled in 
by the employee’s immediate supervisor or supervisors. It seems 
to be essential that the immediate supervisor be one of the raters 
no matter how many other peisons are included. One executive 
clearly stated the reason for this: 

“If sound organizational structure is to be maintained, the 
employee must feel that his foreman is the man responsible for 
him both as to operating duties and personal problems. The 
personnel department entors into the picture when foreman and 
department head need help in doing what is necessary for their 
people. It is very difficult, we think, to maintain a solid working 
relationship between employee and foreman if the latter feels 
that he is responsible for only the employee’s performance on the 
job.” 

How Frequently Shall Ratings Be Made? 

The dynamically changing nature of the relationship 
between the employee and the working situation makes it 
a. practical necessity that ratings be kept reasonably up 
to date. The problem in this case is one of arriving at a 
sensible criterion of up-to-dateness. The authors know 
of no concern that rates its employees less frequently than 
once per year. Accordingly, this may be taken as probably 
the maximum time interval that should be permitted to 
elapse between ratings. 

The determination of a reasonable minimum time interval 
demands the exercise of careful judgment in view of local 
conditions and circumstances. Too frequent ratings will 
probably fail to reflect any appreciable changes in employee 
performance and, as a consequence of this, the process of 
rating may tend to become highly mechanical, with the 
rater being unduly guided by the results of preceding 
ratings. In addition, too frequent ratings impose a very 
real burden on supervision in most organizations, which 

1 “Employee Eating,” p. 16, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 39, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Ino,, New York, 1942. 
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results in hurried ratings and supervisory apathy toward 
the whole program. 

The actual practice of a substantial number of firms 
indicates fairly well the practical boundaries within which 
frequency of ratings seems to range. The vast majority 
of companies sampled in a fairly extensive survey rated 
their employees annually or semiannually. A detailed 
summary is given in the accompanying table. 1 


Frequency of rating 

No. of 
concerns 

Per 

cent 

Once annually 

31 

33.0 

Some once, some twice annually 

13 

13.8 

Twice annually 

29 

30.9 

Three times annually 

5 

5.3 

Four times annually 

9 

9.6 

Monthly 

2 

2 1 

Irregularly 

g 

fi a 

Total 

94 

100.0 



The General Electric Company rates all hourly paid 
employees on a 6-month basis. 2 Dr. Marion Bills has 
reported that “since about 1926 our supervisors have rated 
their employees twice a year.” 3 

In deciding how often employees should be rated it is 
desirable to consider probationary employees as belonging 
in a separate category. Many firms provide that for a 
specified time (usually ranging from 30 to 90 days) new 
employees are considered to be on probation, and it is 
common to find such arrangements incorporated into col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Since the purpose of a 
probationary period is to provide a trial interval during 
which the employee is expected to demonstrate whether 
or not he can satisfactorily meet the requirements of his 

1 “Plana for Eating Employees," op. dt., p. 14. 

' s “A Description of the Hourly and Salary Rating Plans," p. 1, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, General Electric Company, Jan. 27, 1939. 

s “pffica Personnel Practices,’* p. 27, Office Management Series No. 79, 
American Management Association, New York, 1937. 
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job, it is logical for management to rate new employees 
just prior to the expiration of the probationary period. 
Sometimes, where the time interval is long enough, two 
ratings may be regarded as warranted — one at the half- 
way point and one near the end. 

Associated with the problem of how frequently employees 
should be rated is the question of whether employees should 
be rated all at one time or on a staggered basis. Those 
who prefer that ratings be made on a staggered basis often 
recommend that each employee be rated on the anniversary 
date of his employment (and at regular intervals in between 
anniversary dates where ratings are more frequent ‘than 
once a year). It is claimed that this practice makes the 
task of rating easier for supervisors, especially when they 
are responsible for large groups of people, and, in addition, 
that the anniversary date of employment is more meaning- 
ful than some arbitrarily selected date. Those preferring 
to rate all employees at the one time feel that in this way 
there is less likelihood that the results of the ratings will 
be differentially affected by day-to-day alterations in the 
moods, attitudes, and personal likes or dislikes of the 
raters. It is also felt that better control can be exercised 
over the rating process in that supervisors can be required 
to rate all employees on each trait in the rating scale 
instead of rating each employee on all traits. The advan- 
tage of rating all employees on the first trait, then on the 
second, and so on, is that there is less of an opportunity 
for unintentional bias to carry over from trait to trait in 
the case of any individual employee . 1 

Generally speaking, the practice seems to be about evenly 
divided between making all ratings at one time and dis- 

1 It is recognized, of course, that there is a vast difference between unin- 
tentional bias and deliberate, planned distortion of ratings. A supervisor 
who dashes to make a rating unjustifiably high or low will not be prevented 
from doing so by any statistical or procedural device that may be introduced 
into the rating situation. Iteviow of ratings by others in the managerial 
hiorarehy, discussion of ratings with employees, and granting employees the 
right to take up grievances over ratings are the best methods of controlling 
deliberate perversion of tho ratings- 
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tributing thorn over the year . 1 In highly seasonal indus- 
tries, sucli as canning, it may be preferable to rate during 
the slack season, since during that period only permanent 
employees will be considered and supervision will have time 
to perform the rating function adequately. This also 
applies to many department stores. 

In the final analysis, the decision as to whether to rate 
on an all-at-once or staggered basis will depend largely 
upon the nature of the business and the preferences of the 
management (including the raters). Good results can be, 
and have been, achieved by both methods. 

Review and Scoring of Ratings 

It is common practice in concerns using merit-rating 
plans to have each rating reviewed by someone other than 
the rater. Such review is valuable as a device to control, 
insofar as possible, the effects of favoritism or lack of 
understanding of the plan on the part, of the rater. Usually 
ratings arc reviewed by the immediate supervisor of the 
rater or by some other line executive, although in some 
cases a representative of the personnel department will per- 
form that function. In some concerns the person review- 
ing the rating has the authority to change it, in other cases 
he merely notes his disagreement on the form. In order to 
sustain the authority and prestige of the rater and assist 
in building a strong organization it would appear desirable 
to have the individual reviewing the rating meet with the 
original rater and discuss any apparent discrepancies that 
may have been noted. As the result of such discussion 
the rating might or might not be changed. 

In small organizations the rater will also sometimes score 
the form. However, in large concerns this clerical detail 
is frequently handled by the personnel department. It 
doos not appear to matter too much who scores the form 
so long as the score of any individual is not permitted to 

1 Mary Harper Wortham, "Rating of Supervisors,” California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Calif,, p. 26, 1944. 
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become common knowledge and the score does not influence 
the rater the next time the employee is rated. 

Should Ratings Be Discussed with Employees? 

One of the most hotly contested points in connection 
with merit rating is whether or not the rater should discuss 
the employee’s rating with him. Many industrial-relations 
and operating executives argue that it is dangerous to 
show the rating to the employee or discuss it with him since 
they feel that unnecessary arguments will inevitably result 
which, in turn, may lead to more serious labor difficulties. 

However, others argue that the employee obviously has a 
right to know what is expected of him and how he is making 
out on the job. It is maintained that, by careful handling, 
the discussion of ratings with employees can improve morale 
in the concern, can head off and clear up latent grievances, 
can reassure the employee as to where he “stands,” and 
can be a constructive device in motivating the employee 
by pointing out in what specific ways he can improve his 
performance. 

Prom a purely theoretical point of view, almost everyone 
seems to agree that the rating should be discussed with the 
employee and that mutual benefits can result. One stand- 
ard text advises, “The rater should take the ratee into his 
confidence, show him his ratings, and discuss them with 
him .” 1 On the other hand, the fears of those who advise 
against discussing ratings with employees are often well 
founded. Unless the merit-rating plan in use is sound, 
unless the ratings are carefully and conscientiously made, 
and unless the rater knows how to interview and prepares 
carefully for each discussion with the employee, more harm 
than good may well result. 

If the rating plan is unsound, if the traits or items do 
not apply to the employee, or if the subdivisions of the 
traits are so vague or numerous that the rater cannot 

1 Scott, Oiothieb, Mathewson, and Sphieqel, "Personnel Manage- 
ment," p. 234, MoGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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justify his conclusions, the employee who is being rated 
will be the first to realize the deficiency or deficiencies and 
will be rightly critical of the whole program as well as of 
his own rating. However, if the plan is sound, in view of 
the type of work performed by the employee, it should not 
be too difficult to convince him that this is so. In fact, 
if the plan is sound, the employee will, in most cases, never 
even question its fairness. 

If the rating of the employee, as made by the rater, is 
unfairly low, naturally the employee will become incensed 
and will lose confidence in the integrity of the rater and, 
probably, of the whole program. However, Riegel con- 
cludes, after a series of conferences with the representatives 
of 60 concerns, that, “supervisors will rate . . . employees 
carefully if they are required to discuss the rating of each 
employee with Mm . . . >n In practice, the most com- 
mon problems are not often found to be those involving 
unfairly low ratings. On the contrary, the major difficulty 
will probably be that of “stiffening the backbones” of some 
of the weaker supervisors who will tend to rate high in 
undeserving cases in order to avoid the necessity of dis- 
cussing a low (but justified) rating with an aggressive 
employee. This can be guarded against partly by a careful 
review of the ratings by someone higher in authority than 
the rater. 

Probably the greatest difficulty encountered in the dis- 
cussion of ratings with employees lies in the mechanics of 
handling the interview. All too often, the supervisor will 
end up by losing Ms temper or, through other types of 
inept handling, will leave the employee with a strong feeling 
of resentment. The comments of one concern clearly 
express some of the problems associated with the interview. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of the 
preparation which the executive makes for the rating interview. 
An interview, ill prepared, thoughtlessly given, can do far more 

1 John W. Eibobl, Wage “Determination,” p. 104, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, 1037. 
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damage than no interview at all. Tho executive must anticipate 
how the employee may react to tho 7’ating, the questions ho will 
ask, the things he may be upset about. The executive must plan 
tho interview so that the employeo loaves it with his self-respect 
intact and with the desire to improve. The employee should 
have learned more about the possibilities of his job. His belief 
in the fairness of management should be increased, and Ms 
relationship with the executive should be one of groator 
understanding . 1 * 

Right of Appeal 

No matter how fair the supervisor is in making his rat- 
ings, no matter how reasonable the employees may be, 
sooner or later some supervisor will be unable to convince 
some employee that he has been fairly and adequately rated. 
At this point the question arises : Must the employee accept 
the rating, or may he appeal it? In essence, at this point 
the employee has a grievance and his possible course of 
action will depend upon the type of grievance procedure 
that is in existence in the concern and the matters that can 
be taken up as grievances under the procedure. In many 
unionized concerns the employee would be able to take 
up the results of his merit rating as a grievance and in some 
he would even be able to take the matter to arbitration. 
For several years classified employees in the employ of the 
federal government have been able to appeal their ratings 
before a three-member board of appeal. 

If ratings are directly used in making wage or salary adjust- 
ments, promotions, layoffs or discharges, there seems to be no 
valid reason why employees should not have tho right to appeal 
judgments that they believe to have been unfair. Certainly a 
worker who feels that his supervisor has rated him too low has a 
legitimate complaint which can and should bo handled with the 
same care, promptness and decision as any other grievance . 4 

1 "Plans for Hating Employees,” op. dt., p. 17, 

* "Employee Rating,” op. cit,, p. 22, 
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Training Raters 

The success of a merit-rating plan hinges primarily on 
the following four points: (1) developing a sound plan, 
(2) gaining top-management, supervisory, and employee 
support for it; (3) making fair and equitable ratings; (4) 
using the ratings constructively. 

To a certain extent these points are interrelated. How- 
ever, the one important item that has not as yet been dis- 
cussed is the necessity of training the raters in order that 
the objectives specified under points 3 and 4 above may 
be realized. Actually, as was pointed out at the beginning 
of this chapter, much of tins training is done when the 
plan is developed in conjunction with the prospective raters. 
At this time they learn the purpose of the plan, its strengths 
and weaknesses, some of the statistical considerations 
involved, and the uses to which the results should be put. 
To conclude the training it is desirable that practice ratings 
be performed so that all may understand the mechanics 
of the plan and so that the results that are desired are 
quite clear in the minds of the raters. 

Training in the Mechanics of Rating. — “Individuals 
responsible for the training of raters generally agree that 
personal contact training methods are more successful than 
less direct procedures like the use of rating manuals or cover 
letters. This is because of the fact that personal contact 
training methods permit discussions of salient points, 
questions, etc., which lead to the elimination of miscon- 
ceptions.” 1 Such personal contact training might be per- 
formed on an individual basis, as occurs when a personnel 
department representative sits down with a supervisor 
when he first rates his employees, or on a group basis, as 
is usually the case when small conference groups of raters 
are brought together to discuss the plan and to practice 
the actual process of rating. 

As a part of this training program and in conjunction 

1 R. S. Drives,, Training Aa a Means o! Improving Employee Performance 
Rating, Personnel, vol. 18, No, 6, p. S68, May, 1942. 
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How to Rate Employees 
Instructions for Supervisors 

1. Study the rating sheet carefully so that you understand exactly on 
what you are going to rate your men. Read instructions on sheet. 

2. If you have several persons on the same job or occupation or class of 
work, start with such a job. For example, suppose you have eight arc 
welders but you consider there is a dinorenco in the class of work the 
man are called on to do or even can do. Suppose you have rated the 
job and concluded you had Claes A and Class C arc welding, with four 
men in each class. How do the Class A welders compare? By rating 
the four men, it is possible to get a better picture of individual 
performances. 

3. Select one of the Class A welders: (a) Take his rating sheet and rate 
him carefully on each one of the six factors, placing an X in the columns 
which you believe best describe him; (b) start at the right hand with the 
lowest degree for each factor and read across to the left until you find 
the description you think best fits the man; (e) be fair and do not jump 
at conclusions; (d) weigh the individual’s performance as to quality of 
work, quantity, adaptability, job knowledge, dependability, attitude; 
(e) make only one cheek mark on each of the six factors. 

4. When you have rated this man, take each of the other three Class A 
welders and do the same thing. Use the first rating as a yardstick and 
compare these men with it. Ask yourself should each man be rated 
the same, higher, or lower than the first man, on quality, for example, 
and if more or less, which description best fits. 

6. Take the Class C welders and do the Bame thing. Remember, in 
rating men, you are rating the performance of the individual on his 
own fob. On this basis, a man may qualify for group 1 or 2 regardless 
of whether his job is skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled. For example, 
you may have a group 1 man in your Class A aro welders, and you may 
have a group 1 man in your Class C arc welders. This does not mean 
the abilities of both men ore the same or even comparable, or that both 
should receive the same rate. It simply means each of the two men 
has the highest individual rating on his own job. 

G. When you have rated all men in your department (calling in assist- 
ant foremen if there are any), check over all your ratings to see that 
you have been consistent. The best way to do this is to make up a 
simple summary for all your men such as is shown on page 70. 

7. Next, apply the number of points to each employee rating. It is 
optional whether the foreman applies the point ratings and adds those 
up or whether it is done by someone else, as long as the rating data are 
kept confidential. Where the department is small, it is preferable to 
have the foreman actually work up the ratings. Foremen should not, 
however, refer to the point values when rating employees. 

8. Finally^ each department foreman should have an opportunity to 
ait down with his superior and review all the ratings of his men. There 
are two reasons for this: First, to make sure that all foromen have the 
same idea or standard as to what each degree on the several factors 
means, so they will all bo rating their men on the same basis; second, to 
give the foreman a chance to discuss his men with top management. 


Fia. 16. 
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with the conferences or individual instruction an instruc- 
tional manual for raters might well be prepared. Usually 
such a manual illustrates the forms that are used and 
contains one or two sample ratings as well as detailed but 
concise instructions on how to rate, reiterating the more 
lengthy material covered by the personal contact method. 
Figure 16 illustrates rating instructions for supervision 
designed to accompany the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion’s merit-rating plan. 1 

Training in the Use of Ratings. — It is important that all 
raters have a uniform understanding of the uses to which 
ratings are to be put within the organization in question. As 
in the case of the mechanics of rating, this understanding 
partly results from participation in the development of the 
program. However, the average supervisor may well agree 
in principle and may understand in theory what should be 
done, but may nevertheless hesitate actually to use the 
ratings not so much because he does not know the purposes 
for which they should bo used but primarily because he is 
not sure of exactly how to go about using them. 

The personal contact type of training Is ideally suited 
to overcoming this problem. By means of group confer- 
ences or by having a personnel department representative 
work with the supervisor on an individual basis, raters 
can receive practice in reviewing ratings, judging their 
import, and in constructively praising the successful 
employee or in assisting the less successful employee to 
improve his performance. Practice in controlled situations 
of this type will soon prepare the average supervisor for 
constructively using the ratings as was planned and will 
at the same time most effectively convince him that 
the program is practical and of value to him and to his 
employees. 

1 A, L. Kbesb, How to Rate Jobs and Men, Factory Management and, 
Maintenance, vol. 97, No. 10, p. 69, October, 1939. 
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data preparation, 135 
form for, 102, 137, 142 
results of, 113-116 
formats for, 101-103, 113-116 
frequency of, 110-118 
general information sheet, 104- 
107 

instructions on, 1 10 
sheet for, 103, 112 
key jobs in, 18 
by mail and telephone, 96 
need of competition for, 100-101 
number of jobs to be included in, 
97-99, 101 

recapitulating the results of, 112- 
110 

Labor representatives, 6 
Labor scarcity, 131, 154, 163 
Labor turnover, 76, 151 
effect of rates on, 132, 167-168, 
162 

slowed by promotions, 154 
weeds unsuitable employees, 201 
Layoffs, 107, 169-170, 207, 234 
Leadership, as a trait, 170, 178, 207- 
208 

Learning ability, 184 
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Learning ability, employee, 208, 212 
Leaves of absence, 100 
Legislation, wage and hour, 3, 130 
(Sec also Rules and regulations) 
Longth of service, 207 
Lott, Merrill It., 29 
Lunoh time, 105, 143 

M 

Management, attitude of, on hiring, 
153-165 

classes of jobs in, 33 
on employee benefits, 121, 143 
versus employees on morit com- 
mittee, 227 

establishing job-evaluation com- 
mittee, 81, 83-84 
factor-comparison, versus point 
plan, 62-63 
fairness of, 82, 234 
job-description value to, 67, 78 
on job-evaluation plan, 9, 11, 78- 
80, L48-150 

on job reevaluation, 86-87 
literature of, 69 

on merit-rating plan, 9, 167-168, 
170-171, 174, 176-179, 204- 
207, 213-214, 225, 235 
merit-rating requirements of, 159— 
160, 192, 218, 224, 230-231 
on motivation of employees, 201 
policies of, 10 
poor, 132 

on promotion, 165-156 
psychological transfers and, 169 
as raters, 226 

on rales of pay, 58, 128, 130, 152, 
157-158 

wage inequalities and, 6 
wage-structure control, 153 
in wage survey, 103, 117 
Manual dexterity, 36 
Manufacturing costs, 72, 93, 98 
Marginal profit, 132 
Market rate comparison, 18 
Materials, raw and processed, 4, 17 


Materials and products, employee 
responsibility lor, 35-36, 41-42, 
46-47, 85 

in job description, 68, 70-72, 86 
spot checkers’ familiarity with, 92 
Maximum rateB, antagonism to- 
ward, 348-149 

in automatic progression, 160 
demotions to, 3 56 
on installation of job-evaluation 
plan, 149-160 
of labor grades, 130 
no employee paid more than, 153 
organization on, 131 
pay increase to, 161 
Median base pay, chart for errors 
in, 139 

Mental requirements, 16-17, 19-21, 
24-25, 27 

Merit pay increases, 157-160 
cost of, 162 

policy and procedure on, 159, 162 
in wage survey, 104 
Morit plan, used in business offices, 
171 

cooperation on, 10, 204r-207, 235 
management-supervision group 
conferences for, 214, 235, 237 
Merit raters (see Raters) 

Merit rating, analysis of, 199, 214 
average tendency in, 196-198 
central tendency in, 188, 106-197 
changes in, 203 
check lists for, 174, 179-183 
in class percentages, 108-203, 223 
consistency of raters, 215 
control of, 8, 230 
developing a sound plan of, 235 
distribution of, 198-203 
employee discussion of, 232-234 
equitable, 235 

form for, contents of, 204-224 
filled by supervisor, 228 
information on, 204-224 
instructions on, 221 
traits for, 207-208 
frequency of, 225, 228-231 
high, 159, 201, 221, 224, 233 
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Merit rating, instructions to raters 
on, 194 

judgment in, 188-191, 218, 220 
leniency tendency in, 188, 197-198 
low, 159, 188, 197-198, 221, 224, 
233-234 

mechanics of training, 235-237 
method of reviewing, 202-203, 
225, 231-232 

need and uses of, 4, 7-8, 167-169, 
235 

reliability of, 192-194 
scoring of, 225, 231-232 
training in use of, 237 
validity of, 188-192, 196 
Merit-rating committee, 227 
Merit-rating plan, administering of, 
87, 128-129, 225-237 
benefits from, 170-171 
developing of, 204—224 
employees to be included in, 
207-209 

extent and usage of, 171-172 
installation of, 204r-207 
need for, 169 

objectives of, 207-208, 224 
problems of, 188-203 
trait selection in, 209-216 
types of, 173-187 

Merit-rating scale, traits in, 196, 
215-216, 220 
Minimum rates, 131, 150 
automatic progression of, 160 
demotions under, 156 
on evaluation-plan installation, 
149-160 

hiring at, 153-155 
labor grade and, 130 
percentage of pay increase from, 
161 

promotions to, 155 
Mitten, Thomas E., 16 
Money, employee responsibility for, 
17 

equitable distribution of, 3-4 
evaluation-committee division of, 

61-63 


Morale, employee, from merit-rating 
discussion, 232 

and evaluation committee, 02 
from point system, 34, 37 
from promotions, 155-156 
from raises, 149 
rate-range policy and, 162-153 
raters and, 213 
supervisors and, 38 
value of job revaluation for, 86 
from wage equalization, 121-122 
Motion-study, analysis of, 72 
Muscular coordination, 17 

N 

National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 29, 33, 39, 126 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, 173, 182, 218, 227 
National Metal Trades Association, 
29, 33, 39, 126, 214, 217, 237 
National War Labor Board, 89, 163 
Night shifts, 105, 113 
Night-shift premium, 101, 133, 143, 
147 

O 

Operating expense, analysis of, by 
cost accounting, 4, 132 
Organization, conditions and circum- 
stances in, 228-229 
contraction of, 156 
employee classification policy, 92- 
93 

employee value to, 4, 7-8, 167, 173 
expansion of, 131, 151, 164 
financial status of, 47, 130, 162 
merit pay increases, 168-164 
merit plan use by, 171-172, 228- 
229 

Organization, merit raters, 226 
pay-roll analysis, 135-137, 141- 
142, 162-164 

point-method use by, 29, 35 
practico in labor-grade range, 130 
profits of, 35, 95 
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Organization, on promotions, 155- 
156 

protection of confidential data of, 
47 

ranking and grading in, 50 
on rate range, 127, 130-131, 135— 
141, 152-153 
size of, 72, 92, 124 
wage scale of, 117, 131-133 
wage survey, 97-118 
Organizations, competing, to be in- 
cluded in wage survey, 97, 
99-102, 113 

wage scales of, 131-132, 135, 
137, 143 

Organizing ability, a trait, 207-208 
Originality, a trait, 208 
Overhead, organization, 132 
Overtime, employee, 101, 106, 128, 
147 

Owen, Robert, 173 
P 

Pay increases, amount of, 166, 160- 
164 

automatic, 87, 167-168 
details of procedure, 157-164 
a form of employee rating, 168 
as incentive, 161 
management policy on, 163 
Pay roll, activities of, 87 
analysis of, 121, 135-137, 141-142, 
162-164 

distribution, of, 125, 127 
exempt, 30 
hourly, 31 
increase in, 149, 161 
nonexempt, 31 
salary, 31 

work-performance effect on, 201 
Pay-roll inserts, 207 
Pennsylvania Company, 16, 126 
Pensions, employee, 101, 106, 143, 
150 

Personal appearance, 208, 212, 214 
Personal qualities, 176, 178 
Personality, employee, 128, 168, 185 
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Personality, in executive and admin- 
istrative' jobs, 32 
of job-evaluation judges, 63-55 
of management and union officials, 
81 

of spot cheokers, 92 
as a trait, 219 

Personnel department, merit-rating 
scoring and review by, 226-228, 
231-232, 235, 237 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, 16 

Physical qualities, 176-177, 185, 200 
Physical requirements, 16-17, 19-21, 
24-25, 27 

Physician, plant, 76 
Piecework, 127 
Point plan, advantages of, 66 
analysis of, 69-60 
versUB errors, 66 

of job evaluation, 11, 29-5?, 82, 
97, 187 

judges in, 56, 59-65 
labor grades in, 126 
reviewing of, 49-50 
validity of, 35 
Point scales, versus bias, 66 
Points, allocation of, to degrees, 39- 
40, 42, 66 

in job reevaluation, 86 
in labor grades, 126-127 
range of, in factor-comparison 
method, 27-28 

as reference in wage survey, 97 
for traits, 223 

Policies, or basic-wage administra- 
tion, 7, 147-164 
on demotion, 156-157 
on. employee benefits, J 43-144 
on. job-evaluation plan, 81, 148- 
151 

on merit pay increases, 159-164 
on merit-rating plan, 225 
On rates of pay, 119, 161-1 53 
on. wage scale, 124, 131-133 
on. wages and salaries, 9-10 
Politics, shop, 5 
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Probation, employee, 155-150, 229- 
230 

Processes, plant, 72, 92 
Procter and Gamble, 180 
Product (see Materials and products) 
Production, control of, 4 
Profit sharing, 101, 143 
Profits, company competition for, 95 
organization, 3, 121, 132 
Promotion, within concern versus 
outside, 154 
job description for, 67 
job-title chango in, 89 
management policy on, 153, 155- 
166 

by merit rating, 168-166, 171, 207, 
221, 234 

to maximum rate, 150-151 
rules on, 7 

by supervisor's favoritism, 128 
versus transfer, 155 
Property, employee responsibility 
for, 17 

Psychological testing, 67, 190 
Public contacts, employee, 208-209 
Public schools, 121 
Publicity, of job-evaluation plan, 78, 
82 

for merit-rating plan, 207 
of wage-administration policy, 
163, 164 

Q 

Questionnaires, for job descriptions, 
74r-75 

b 

Bank, of jobs in factor-comparison 
method, 16 

Bank order, employee placement in, 
19, 174r-176 

job placement in, 12-13, 66, 83 
of key jobs, 19-20, 27 
of median base rates, 136-137 
. minimum hiring rates, 142 
spacing between, 68 
as wage-survey reference, 97 


Banking, order-of-merit, 174-176, 
182 

Banking method, for excoutivc and 
administrative jobs, 32 
of job evaluation, 11-13 
for key jobs, 25, 27 
limitations of, 56-60 

Bate progressions, 161 

(See also Automatic progression, 
Merit pay increases; Pay 
increases) 

Bate ranges, 87, 148 
amount of pay increase in, 157- 
158, 160-161 
calculation of, 102 
ohangc from single rates, 162 
demotions in, 156 
establishment of, 124-130 
in job recvaluations, 86 
of jobs, 119-120 
in labor grade, 145-146 
monetary range in, 129-130 
not in key-job selection, 60 
numbor and extent of, 129-130 
posting of, 82 

preferred by firms, 152-153 
promotions in, 155 
reevaluation of maximum rate in, 
87 

in wage scale, 95 
from wage survey, 104, 114 
(See also Average rates; Base 
rates; Earned rates; Maxi- 
mum rates; Minimum rates; 
Rates; Single rates; Wages 
and salaries) 

Baters, averaging of ratings, 196-197 
bias of, 230 

continuouB-Bcalc function on, 186 
criteria for selection of, 226 
discussion of sating with em- 
ployee by, 232 
errors of, 34, 197-198 
favoritism by, 231 
importance of knowledge of em- 
ployees by, 226 

influence of previous rate score on, 
228,- 232 
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Raters, judgment of, 34, 186-187, 
194, 108 

judgmental errors by, 34 
order-of-merit ranking by, 175 
part of, in. merit-plan develop- 
ment, 225 

personnel, 194, 226-228 
technique improvement of, 194 
time of rating, 231 
training of, 197, 200, 225, 235-237 
and traits, 196, 208, 210, 213, 
219-220 

using rating scale, 192, 215 
Bates, changes in, 144, 149-151, 155 
comparison of, 7 

consideration of, in geographio 
area, 95, 97, 101, 127. 
cutting of, 148 
equitable, 147 
highest and lowest, 96, 124 
hourly, 8, 115, 152 
increases in, 7 
individual pay, 151-153 
influence of, on job evaluation, 67 
in job reevaluation, 86 
in key jobs, 50, 03 
learner, 142 

not factors in job-evaluation plan, 
35 

in ono-company area, 100 
posting of, 82 
single (sec Single rates) 
for supplementary key jobs, 23 
variation in, 4-5 
from wage survey, 103, 114 
(See also Average rates; Baso 
rates; Earned rates; Maxi- 
mum rates; Minimum rates; 
Pay increases; Rate ranges; 
Single rates; Wages and 
salaries) 

Rating, arbitration of, 234 
comparisons to test validity of, 
190 

Rating frequency, criteria for, 228 
in geographio area, 228-229 
Rating plan, 12-item, analysis of, 
211 


Rating soales, analysis of reliability 
of, 192 

Responsibility, 18-21, 24-25, 34-36, 
41-42, 46-48, 57, 70-71, 85 
in factor-comparison plan, 16-17, 
27 

job levels of, 175 
for supervisory jobs, 32 
Rest periods, employee, 101, 105, 
143 

Revere Copper and BrasB, Inc.. 30, 
33 

Richardson, M. W., 180-182 
Riogel, John W., 116, 125, 233 
Rugg, Harold, 194 
Rules and regulations, on rato and 
salaiy increases, 7-8 
for wartime wage stabilization, 
162-163 

S 

Safety, as a trait, 185, 212 
Safety devioes, industrial, 48-49 
Salaries, amount and frequency of 
increase of, 7 

influence of, on job evaluation, 57 
range of, 129 

summarizing of data on, 133-135 
wage survey of, 96 
Savings, 106 

Scale rating, attributes for, 183 
Scales, difficulty of placing jobs in, 
61-62 

for job measurement, 18 
for merit-rating plan, 167, 183- 
187, 192-194 

monetary unit, 16, 26, 66, 89, 95 
point, 60, 66 

(See also Army rating scales; 
Check-listscale; Factor-com- 
parison scales; Wage scale; 
and others listed separately) 
Scoring of merit ratings, 216-249, 
223, 231-232 
Seashore, S, E., 211 
Selling, check-list method for rating, 
183 
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Selling, discontinuous merit-rating 
scale, 187 

factor-comparison, plan, 62-63 
job-evaluation, program, 9-10, 65, 
80-82 

large number of items for merit 
plan, 211 

merit-rating plan, 9-10, 170, 194, 
196, 204-207, 214-215 
point method, 34, 62-63, 66, 77 
spot checks, 91-92 
Seniority, employee, 73, 170 
Separation allowance, 107 
Sox, a wage-scale differential, 17, 
119, 122-124 

Shop stewards, on job-evaluation 
plan, 80-81 
rate changes, 86-87 
Sick leave, 101, 108, 120, 143 
Sickness benefits, 106 
Single rates, automatic increases, 
158 

establishment of, 124-129 
individual payment of, 151-152 
for jobs, 119 
in labor grades, 145-140 
from wage survey, 104 
Skewness, rating, 195, 200-203 
Skill, as a factor, 30, 41, 67, 72-74 
job levels of, 176 
as a trait, 208 

Skill requirements, 16-17, 19-21, 24- 
25,27 

Social prestige, manual versus cler- 
ical jobs, 120-121 
Sperry Gyroscope, 88 
Split-halves technique, for merit 
scale reliability, 193-194 
Standards, ranking and grading 
methods, 57-58 
(See also Criteria) 

Step scales (see Discontinuous scales) 
Suggestion system, in wage survey, 
107 

Supervision, attitude of, on job- 
evaluation plan, 9, 78, 80-81, 
148-149 


Supervision, attitude of, an merit- 
rating plan, 9, 218, 221, 224, 
228-229, 235 

contact of, with employees, 157- 
158, 201 

on job reevaluation, 86-87 
as members of merit-rating com- 
mittee, 227 
needed in jobs, 18 
pay-increase errors of, 161 
promotion via merit rating, 169 
on rates, 86, 127-128, 192 
use of psychological transfers by, 
169-170 

Supervisors, assignment and deter- 
mination by, of classification 
for employees, 89-91 
attitude of, on merit-rating plan, 
170, 173, 204^-207, 237 
on point method, 34 
in basic-wage administration pol- 
icy, 147-164 
and check list, 182-183 
checking of job descriptions by, 
74-75, 77 

and collective bargaining, 9 
difficulty of, in using comparison 
seals, 170 

discontinuous-merit-scale use by, 
187 

disoussion of ratings with em- 
ployees by, 219, 233-284 
on factor-comparison versus point 
plan, 62-63 

favoritism by, 127-128, 158-160 
judgment of, 164, 171, 173, 215, 
217 

as members of evaluation com- 
mittee, 50, 53 
as merit raters, 226-228 
merit rating of, 209 
merit rating of employees by, 
108, 231-232, 234 
ordor-of-merit ranking by, 174- 
176 

pay increases and, 157-160, 164 
pay rate of, 33 
on rates, 124, 230-231 
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Supervisors, spot chocks by, 91-92 
training of, as raters, 236-237 
and traits, 213, 218 
use of merit-rating form by, 221 
weighting of factors by, 39 
Symonds, P. M., 194, 199 

T 

Tact, a trait, 208 
Taxation, 3 

Taylor, Dr. George W., 89 
Test-retpst method, 193-194 
Tiffin, Joseph, 211 
Time, basis for job progression, 128 
to install job-evaluation plan, 88 
interval between ratings, 228-231 
interval between wage surveys, 
117 

job performance, 68 
of pay reductions, 166-167 
Time off, 128 
Time study, 11 
Time-study men, 92, 202 
Timekeeping, 67, 126, 127 
Tool designing, 73 
Tools and equipment, employee 
responsibility for, 17, 36-36, 
41-42, 46, 85 

furnishod by company, 107 
and job description, 68, 70-71, 86 
spot checkers’ familiarity with, 92 
Top management (see Management) 
Trade associations, 118 
Trades, specialised, 99 
Tradcs-sohool education, 43 
Training, employee, 67, 132, 161, 
164-155, 185 
judges for evaluating, 63 
of raters for merit rating, 142, 197, 
200, 225, 235-237 
vocational courses of, 121 
Traits, analysis for elimination of, 
191 

correlation of, in rating reliability 
tests, 193-194 
definition of, 219-220 
employee-ranking basis, 174 


Traits, frequency list of, 211, 212 
halo effect in, 195 
inaccurate designation of, 232 
and merit rating, 188, 191, 222- 
223 

number of, in plan, 211-213 
objective, 209-210 
overlapping, 209-211 
rating on individual not compos- 
ite, 196, 230 
for scale rating, 183 
in scoring, 216-210, 226 
selection of, 207-21 1 
subdivisions of, 197, 216-216, 218- 
219, 222-223, 232-233 
weighting of, 213-215 
Transfer, employee, 67, 75, 221 
job title change for, 89 
management policy on, 153 
merit rating for, 160 
for psyehologioal reasons, 107- 
170 

rate of pay policy in, 166 
rulcB on, 7 
temporary, 93-94 
term defined, 155 
Transportation, employee, 100 

U 

Union agreements, and labor-market 
survey, 117 
merit plan in, 171 

Union represenative, in employee 
classification, 89, 93, 175 
factor-comparison versus point 
plan, 62-63 
job descriptions, 75 
Unions, attitude of, on job titles, 
72-73 

automatic progression, 160 

on employee benefits, 121 

on grievances, 234 

on job reevaluation, 86-87, 148 

on layoffs, 170 

and merit-rating plan, 206 

officials of, 83, 87 

opposition, of, to point method, 78 
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Unions, part in jot-evaluation plan, 
78-80, 148 
policy of, 81 
versus singlo rates, 152 
supervisors in, 33 
on wages, 6, 151 
on white-collar workers, 121 
United. Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, 
CIO, 73 

United States Army, officer ranking, 
176 

United States Steel Coip., 30, 33, 39 
University education, 43 

V 

Vacations, paid, 101, 107, 133-134, 
143 

in clerical jobs, 120 
Versatility, trait, 207 
Visual attention, 42, 45, 71, 85 

W 

Wage increase, monetary units in 
wage scale, 26 
Wage inequalities, 4-5 
Wage levels, 3, 117 
Wage or Salary Information Sheet, 
103, 110-111, 137 
Wage policy, instructions on, 147 
Wage-scale comparisons, 7, 130-144 
judgment on, 141 

Wage-scale policy, judgment of firm 
on, 134-135 

Wage-scale survey, information 
from, 101, 103-112, 131, 133, 
137, 142 

Wage scales, 26, 95, 98 
analysis of data on, 133-136 
changes in, 133 
comparisons, 130-144 
in geographic area, 95, 127, ISO- 
131, 183-135, 140, 142-143 
determining of, 7, 119-146 
firm’s position in relation to, 97, 
117 


Wage structure, avoiagc character- 
istics of, 58, 132-133 
chocking of, 7 
establishing of, 5-6 
miscellaneous additions to income, 
142-144 

policies’ effect on, 147-164 
single rates in, 124 
value of comparisons for, 34-35 
Wage survey (see Labor-market 
wage survey) 

Wage-ineentive plan, 4, 11, 67, 80, 
143, 201 
policy on, 147 

single versus range of rates, 127 
from wage survey, 104, 109, 110 
Wages, collective-bargaining deter- 
mination of, 8 

Wages and salaries, determination 
and administration of, in em- 
ployee classification, 89 
in merit rating, 168 
program for, 3-4, 6-11 
value of, to jobs, 122 
rating for adjustment of, 234 
survoy-data tabulation for, 112 
Watkins, G. S., 215 
Weed, D. W., 73 
Weighting^ determination, of, 80 
of faotors, in grading and ranking, 
57 

by percentages, 40 
by point method, 30, 35, 38-39, 
42, 50, 63-64 

of points, by faotor-comparison 
method, 27, 61, 63 
of traits, 191, 213-216 
Western Electric Company, 169 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
13, 39, 125 

Whito-eollar workers, 121 
Women, wage-scale differential for, 
122-124 

Work, lack of, 170 
locating of, 35-30 
quality and quantity of, 184, 202, 
209-210, 212, 214, 222-223 
rerouting and rescheduling of, 73 
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Work, typo of, competitive value of, 
4 

employee suitability to, 221 
performed, 4 
rating in relation to, 233 
weightings for eaeh, 214 
Work knowledge, 212, 214 
Work performance, 17, 68, 212, 219 
above average, 201 
basis for check-list method, 179 
effectiveness of, 4 
employee lack of information on, 
160 

objective measure a criterion for, 

189 

Work samples, analysis of, 190 
comparisons of, for rating validity, 

190 


Working conditions, changes in, 228 
to determine degrees, 48 
differentials in, 120-121 
in evaluation of point method, 32 
as a factor, 19-21, 24-25, 36, 41- 
42, 57, 85 

for factor-comparison plan, 16, 18, 
27 

and joh description, 68, 71, 80 
weighting of, 39 
World War 1, 176 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
30, 33 

Y 

Yoder, Dale, 193, 197, 200, 208, 
215 




